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Introduction 



The TOEFL examination is currently administered at test sites around the world in two different 
fomuts: the Psaper-Based TOEFL (FBT) and the lioiBniet-Based TOEFL (iBT^.'^SlMMtf 
ficicncy skflls are tegted on botti forinats, but fliey are tested in different ways. 



TOEa(PBT) 

Hie PBT is a pencil and paper test that is offered for two purposes. One pmpose of die PET is jor 
placement and progress e\ aluati()ns. Colleges or other institutions use the PBT to test their students. 
The scores are not valid outside ot the place where they are administered, but the college or institution 
accepts the PBT that they administer as an offidal score. This PBT is also called an Institutional TO^FL. 
The other purpose of the PBT is to supffcaBCpt ctfTicial Internet-Based TOEFL in areas 
Internet-based testing is not possible. The scores are usually valid outa|dfS of the place where they aie 
administered. Tiiis PBT is also called a Supplemental TOEFL. . j ). 

,The F^per-Based TOEFL has diree paits: LisieBhigr QMnpr^ieiirioii, Stnicowe wd ^ttavEiqpe*' 
l^cp, and Reading. In addition, the Test of Written English (TWE) is an essay that is required to provide 
a writing score. The PBT is a linear test, which means that everyone who takes the TOEFL during the 
same administration will see and answer the same questions. The total scene is based on a scale of 
310-677. 

Internet-Based TOEFL (iBT®) 

The bitemel-Based TOEFL (iBT*) is a ^omputerrasiisiled test that was iittroduced w {$f|^tf9nber 
2005 worldwide. The lntemet»^i|Mii,TQi6Mf9'l5 WMiiMfteliy IP&mKlbtOMrttP'Ci'GMptfMAr 

Next Generation TOEf-L. 

The iBT* has four parts: Listening, Speaking, Reading, and Writing. Hie Speaking Section was 
dready iatrodoeed in 2003 as the TOEFL Academic Spealdh^*ftst tTAST)ltXi tttf ftmr-part iBT*; most 

of the questions are independent, but some of the questions are integrated. For example, you may be 
asked to listen to a lecture or read a text, and then speak or write a response. The total score is based 
on a scale of 0-120. 

This book offers practice for both formats of the TOEFL. This book will kelp you tiuveed on any 

TOEFL examination that you take. 

uo< W .J-I3« *r •Mia >jr.^") •!> •■ . * ii ;. 1 M ,/ .fii.i!*.n,-i',jii> . .J 
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PLAN FOR SUCCESS 



Advice for Success on the TOEFL 



Develop a Positive Attitude 

To succeed on the TOEFL, begin with a positive attitude, learn what to expect on the test, use your 
time well to prepare, and gain experience by reviewing English and practicing test items. Here is some 
specific advice. 

Visuallu ■■ " ■^f'- fr.r:^ 

"Imaginatiim iU 'tiie beginning of creation. You htU^bie what you dksire:lSi^wtnwhat you imagine. 
And, at last, you create what you w^'^^^'Oeorgff BmUaitS^ ' '■ 

To visualize means to see a picture of something in your mind. Spend two mmutes visualizing your 
moeHas Ijtisie ^dH'tHaSy 'ieidaBu €km yam t^^mi Wt^^rm yon wftnit fe'b^lfA. See'^btmi^ 
sitting at the TOEFL administration, visualize that you arc relaxed, moving through the test confidently, 
completing it within the time limits. Now you are viewing the computer screen with your range of 
scores. See the score that you want on the computer screen. See yourself smiling. Now picture your- 
sdf achieving die goal diat motivated you to take die TOH'L. If you are a student, see yourself on a 
university campus, going to class. If you are in the medicd profe^dn, see yourself woddi^ kt^ iit»- 
pital. .See your success. Enjoy your visualizations. 

Affirm 

"Fea^ become miSy gitite mMOiMbk when Oiey 9Ua:t^iM^ When^ey 
believe in themselves, they have the first secret of success."— Norman Vincent Peak 



To affirm means to have a positive conversation with yourself. Say in words what you have visu- 
alized. Spend one minute rqieatfasg affirmations. For exanqde, yon might say, "I am ccHifideit.'* ' 
This afBrmation is £com the current edition of Barron 's How to Prepeure for Ae TOEFL: 

"I i(now more today than I did yestfiday. , . , . , 

I am preparing. 

I ^ill succeed." , 



Formulate a Plan > ^ , 
Ittfmm 

"As a patera/ rule, ihe most swxes^ man in l^ is the one who has the best i/^muaion.*' 
—Bei^eaiUn Israeli 

To irrform means to provide information. You need to know what to expect on the TOEFL. If you 
are infionmed* yea will not be smprised and eoofoied on the di^ of die eaott. \isH die offidd TOBfL 

web site at WWW.toefl.orii. Download the TOEFL Bulletin of Information from the site, or order it by 
mail. Be sure to download the format that you intend to take — Paper-Based or the Internet-Based (iBT®) 
TOBFL. yoB have also purchased the curreitt edition viBanon's How to Prepare for the TOEFL, 
read cluqiter one, "Questions and Answers About the TOERU** Stii^ the charts on the fcdlowing pages 
for a summary and comparison of die different TOEFL exams. 



QUICK COMPARISON-USTENIN6 





Paper-Based TOEFL (PBT) 


Internet-Based TOEFL (iSl*) 


Tutorial 


NO questions ■ ' 


NO questions 


Listening 


50 questions 


33-34 questjofip 


Soeaidna 








NOtftiiiMoM 




Stnicture 


40 questions 


Npqus«Hons> 




SOqussaons 


36-39 qMsHons 


Readbig/Speaking 


NOtlUOiBOWg- 


Included • ' ■ 


Writing 


1 nuoirtion 




Ustenhg/WHiing 




Included 


ReadingMMMng 


NQqifSsHons ^ 


kwhidsd 


'f.'.'f.' - ' "i' 

TIME 


2 hours 


4 houre 



»: The actual times will vary in accordance with the time the supervisor completes the preliminary 
work and laegins the actual test. On the TOEFL, the exact time for the test will vary from one person 
to another. This Is' ft good eMhfTHite. 
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Quick Comparison— Listening 



PAPER-BASED TOEFL AND INTERNET-BASED TOEFL (iBT*) 



PaperSaagdTOEFL 

lYvm types of questions are presented in 
flirae separate parts. Part A has short 
o ofWB fB rt l o f w ; PartB has long oonvtwrtona 
and class discusaionsrM C his nr^ni-talks 

and lectures. 

The talks and leduraa are itboMt 2 minutes long. 

Everyone taking the TOEfH. answers llM 
same questions. 

There are no pictures or visual vQss. 



Ydm hMT lh» 3 i| u ss» 0 Bi t Abi»|h^K:*'» not wiWBn 
out for you to read. 



Everyone taking the TOEFL proceeds at 
the same pace. You cannot pause the tape. 



The sadion Is thnsd. At the end of the tifMi 
you must have oompieled the sedkMi. 



You may not replay any of the oonversatkxts 
or lectures. 



All of the questions are multiple-choice. 



Every question has only one answer. You 
answer on a paper Answer Sheet, filling in 
OMris maiksd <E>, and 



Ymt can rstuni to previous qusattons, erase, 
and Changs ans ws w on yow Answer Sheet. 



Vbu may NOT tides notes. 



kilBtntI B$8dd TO&L 

IWo ^pas of questions are presented in six sets. 
The ftas^fils each have a long conversation. The. 
nwdselaeaGh have one lecture. 



The toelure* are atNMJt 5 mimrtsft tapo^ 

Everyone 1IMM||1h0«Mna forni of the T0EF1.>^ ' ' 
answem the.^WTta guestkms. 

Each conversation and lecture begiasiwMlA " 
picture to provkle orientatkm. There are several 
pictures and visual cues with lectures. 



scrsen fbr you to r^ whHtyou h^ them. 



You may control the pace by choosing when to 
tiegin ttva next conversation or lecture. 



The section b ttned. A ckxsk on the screen stK)ws 
tlie time remaining tar you to oompiele ttie section. 



You may not replay any of the oonversattons 



Most of tlie questions are multiple-choice, but some 
of the questions have s pec i al directions. 



Some of the questions have two or more answers. 
Ybu dick on the screen in the oval that con-esponds 
to Ihe aniwsr you haws chosen, or you folow the 
dbecHons on tlie scrssn. 



You cannot return to previous questkms. You can 
change your answer t)efore you citek on OK. After 
you dck on OK, you cannot go back. 

Ybu may take notee while you listen to the 
oonvereatlons and isdures. 
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Quick Comparison— Speaking 



PAKMASa IHER MB MTEMKT-BASED TOEFL (IBT) 

n^-Baaed TOEFL lnl»nmt-Baaed TOEFL 

Thm^t NO SpMMng GscHon. Three types of questions are presented in six sets 

The first two sets have a general question; other sets 

After you see arxj hear the gener£ii questions, you will 
.1 .'-H . have IS aeoond> to pwpwB ywriwwpw tnAM 

boooiNjb 10 racora meiTi. 

After you hear the campus and academic questions, 
you will have 20-30 seconds to prepare each answer 
■rid 00 eeoonds Is leooed tt. 



Quick Comparison— Structure 



PAPBMMB ion MB WIEMET-IAIEB TOEa (Ml^ 

Paper-Baaed TOEFL In tama t- Oaaed TOEFL 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

IVvo types of quMSoMFlAt'ffiWiiidltt^ Him* Is NO Sttuottm 8««». ' ' 

parts. Part A has Incomplete sentences, and Part B 
has sentsrwes with underlined words and phrases. 

Al oflhe qtmMoM'attntm0^«w^ .-r.r;-, ,:MV 

e«•^|on• tiling the TOER. answers the same 
queeHons. 

Cwery question has only one anewer 

You have twenty-five minutes to complete ttie section. 

Ybu anewer on a paper Answer Sheet, Wng in 
ovals maikad <s>, cD, <s>, and <B>. 

Ybu can return to previous queetione, erase, and 
change answers on your Answer Sheet 

The score on the Structure Section is not combined 
uBi lha lOQM on the eeesy in the "RnI of WMHsn 
EngMi (TWE). 
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Quick Comparison— Reading 




Papv-Baaed TOEFL \\ 

There are five reading passages with an average 
of ten questions after each passage. 

The passages are about 250-300 words in length. 

Eveiyorw taking 1h»>T0EFL ini«^ 
same questions. , • ■ ^ 

llMwiiwm fMuiw or viMriVMa. 



All of the questions are multqile-choice. 



,^eiy. question has only one answer. 

You ariaiNS^r^on a paper Answer Sheet, filling 
In ovals marked <x>, <i>, cd, and <s>. 



You can return to previous passages and 
questions, erase, and change answers on 
your Answer Sheet. 

There is NO glossary. 

You may not take notes. 



Internet-Based TOEFL > .. > , .v 

There are three reading passages with an enmagia 
of 12-13 questions after each passage. 

The passages are about 700-800 words in length. 

You will answer the same questkms as others 
who take the same Ibnn of the test 

There may be pictures In the text and queslkins that 
refer to tfie content of the reading passage. 

Most of the questions are multiple-chokie, Ixjt some of 
the questk)ns have special directkms. 

Some of the questknis have ^ or more an^^ra^ . 

You dick on the screen In the oval that corresponds ^ 
to the answer you have chosen, or you ftoilow the 
, directions jxi the^s^niji^;^^ 
• 

You can return to previous questions, change 
answers, and answer questions you have left blanl<, 
but you-oanootiaium nixmaim ln,a,preykMs pai^.-. 

There may be a glossary of technical terms. 

You may take nq|liffli white,yeM/^«<ISl^.,^. icwri, .v, • ^ ha 



j Wft .^T* i>«i>ru,m alBv) 

.5"Ar ■^f\>rtj 
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Quick Comparison— Writing 



Paper-Based TOEFL 

The essay, also called the Test of Written English 
(TWE), is offered five times each year. You must 
select a TOEFL test date wlwn the TWE k ' ' 

scheduled if vou need an essay score. 

When you register tor the TOEFL on one of the 
dates when the TWE is (Stored, you are 
ragMsrad for the TWE itt no additioral cosL 

There is only one topic for each essay. 

Everyone taking the TOEFL writes an essay 
about the same topic. 

You do not l<now any of the topics for the 

easflw before the test administration. 

;8r«nfir.l iJ' /i ^ • ■ ■ ^ .» . <vt 



Most of the topics ask you to agree or disagree 
wlih a statement or to express an opMon. 



The topics are very general and do not require 
any specialized Imowledge of a»imi|i|tf ftt- 
answer them. 



VwhaMSn minutsalD oompMethe eaMq^ ' ' 



You handwrite your essiy on paper provide^ tf'°^^~ 
the test materials. 

'.:.'-i;-f.-i'itTi^.- i :. 
1 ^. >T -; I , ' 

Vbuliawi) oni pagi to orgaMze your essay. 
This page is not graded. 

Ybur essay witt not be scored.for neatness, but 

the readers iwust be abla to Uhdorstand what you • ' • * 

hiMS wriMSn. 

You should write about 300 words, or thraeji) 
live stwrt paragraphs. 

A scale from 1 to 5 is used to grade the essay. 
The scale is explained on page 453. 

The score is reported separ^ly from the TOEFL 
soore. n 18 noi inciuaBa in me oompunuion ot ine 

total TOEFL score and does not affect youifiiogp.,,^^^ - 
on the multiple-choice TOEFL. 



Internet-Based TOEFL < . j i „ 

The WtWi^ Section Is requjrBd R inclucte two m 

When you register for the TOEFL, you are registered 
for the Wlrttlng Section fli no additional cost 

There are two topics. The second topk: Is tMMd oA ' 
txjth a lecture and a reading passage. 

Everyone taking the same form of ttw TOEFL will 
write about the same topics. 

At this point, no writing topics have been published; 
however, the essay topics previously published for the 
Computer-Based TOEFL are good practice for the 
general-topic essay. Visit www.toefl.org. 

The topk: for the independent writing task asks you to 
agree or disagree with a statement or to exprees an 

opinion. The integrated task refers to topics from a 
lecture and a reading passage. 

The independent topics are very general and do not 
require any specialized knowledge of the subject to 
answer them. Technk»i words are explained in the 
te^ or in a gkjssary tor the integrated topics. . > t i 

"Mte htfta 39 iiMMtait WeonlplMe the hiMlMMlliF'^^' 

writing task. You have 20 minutes to complete the 
writing sample that refers to both a lecture and a 
rawflng. 

You should type your writing samples on the comgyMMT. 




Ybu hawe paper^lidte iiolii and^ ofganlBe your 

writing. Your notes and outlines are not graded. 

Your essays will not be scored for neatness, buttltt^^ 
raadara must be able to understand what you tmm*^ 
wrMan. 

You should write 300-350 words for the independent 
writing task, 150-225 words for the integrated writing 
sample. ~ 

A scale from 0 to 5 is used to grade writing samples. ^ 
The scales are explained on pages 453 and 463. ' 

The scorg^ is reported as a separate Writing Section ^ -j 
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Three Studv Plans 



Schedule 

To schedule means to plan your time. 11" you plan your time and follow a schedule, you will be able 
to re^dew and study eveiytfaing in tfiis book befMC you take the TQEFL. For help in preparing your 
sdtedule, choose one of the study plans outlined below. Then, stay on sehedate. . > 

■It ■ .1 ■ 

"Diligence is the Mother of Good iMck," — Bet^amin Franklin 

The Best Study Plan 

If you have time to do all of the exercises in this book, that is the best study plan. All of the exer- 
cises will help you prepue for1ii« Pqp'-Based TOBFL and the iBiasnM^i^oi.llOl^ P|T^- 

Altemathre Study Plan One 

If you have limited time, you can select only those exercises that correspond to the TOEFL format 
that you intend to take. This will give you speciiQc experience with the type of items that are found on 
the test you plan to take. 

Alternative Study Plan Two 

If you have aheady taken the TOEFL, you vnll kimw yfitach section or sections are the most dif^ 
cult for you. Even if you have not taken the TOEFL, you probably know your strong and weak points. 
You can select only those exerci.ses that correspond to the TOEFL section in which you need to improve. 
Choose from Listening, Speaking, Structure, Reading, or Writing. This will give you specific experi- 
enee^wMttte^jpes rfitea»ihat jw ihc most challwiging for ywfc,- e. : 

Use the following list of exercises to kcq> a lecoid of yoiff woik. Make a check marie bedde eadt 
exercise when you complete it. 



USTEMNQ EXERCI9fS 





Paper-Based 


lntemet-Ba$0(l 




Paper-Based 


Interriet-Based 




TOEFL 


TOEFL 




TOEFL 


TOEFL 


Exercise 1 


□ 




Exercise 16 






Exercise 2 ' ' 


□ 




Exercise 17 




ExMdse 8 ' 


") .1 □■• - ■ 




Exerci8*18 . 




'■ Qi'eL' ii.- ~. r 


Exerci8e4 






Exercise 19 






Exercise 5 


□ 




Exercise 20 






Exercise 6 


□ 




Exercise 21 




a 


Exercise 7 


□ 




ENstcist'iz'^'' 




a 


Exercise 8 


□ 




Exercise 23 




□ 


Exercise 9 


□ 




Exercise 24 


a 




Exercise 10 


a 1, 


r < 


Exercise 25 






Exercise 11 


a 




Exercise 26 




a 


Exercise 12 


a 




Exercise 27 


□ 




Exercise 13 


a 


□ 


Exercise 28 






Exercise 14 


□ 




Exercise 29 




lO ■ ■■ • -. 


BwdMlS 


□ 


a 


ExeraMSO 




□ 
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SPEAKING EXERCISES 








Pitptr-Baaed 


Internet-Based 






Internet-Based 




7D6F1 


TOEFL 








ExMdseSI 




a 


Exercise 36 




a 


Exaicise 32 




□ 


Exercise 37 




a 


Exercise 33 
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PLAN FOR SUCCESS 



MODEL TEST 



Paper-Based Internet-Based 
TOEFL ■ TOEFL 

a a 

Review ^ 

"lb eUmb attep hSUs requires a slaw pace at first*'— WUBam Shakespeare 

To review is to study something that you have studied before. To succeed on the TOEFL, you must 
have studied English' a)iei4)i'w Ais not possible to achieve an exeeUent sooce if you are just beginning 

to study English. However, it is possible to make a higher score by reviewing what you have already 
studied, especially when you concentrate on the type of English that appears most dften on the TOEFL. 
For an extensive review of every section of the TOEFL, you can use the current edition of Barron's 
How to Prepare for the TOEFL. 

Practice ^ 

"Practice makes perfecL'—Anonjaiam 

Practice is veiy important in ordor to raoceed on tiieTC^FL. By prac ticing exercises that simulate 

the items on the TOEFL exam, you gun valuable experience. Because you understand the directions 
for each section, you know what to do on the official TOEFL without trying to figure it out under the 
stress of an actual test. You can learn test strategies as well — how to manage your time on each section, 
how to eliminate possible answer choices, and when to guess. 

Work through the practice exercises in this book systematically, using the study plan that you have 
selected. Spend time practicing every day for at least an hour instead of sitting down to review once a 
week for seven hours. Ev^ dKNi|^ you are studying fat tibe same amount of time, research shows that 
shorter sessions every day produce better results on the test. Refer to the Explanatory Answers in Chapter 
7 for each exercise. By studying the explanations, you will begin to understand the way that good test 
takers think. Why is the answer correct? Is it like other questions you have seen before? Can you explain 
the answer to smnerae else? This will help you to answo* db test items comedy tiriien you take tfa6 
official TOFFL. 

Do you need more review and practice? Select the resources you need from the Barron'^ wjd) sj(e, 
wwwAanimaeduc.&>m. ^^-in •,'0 



Evaluate 

"fialkii^fnM was «9ir «f#A>«tf witkout eHtlHuiasal.'*-^t^1llKUo Aw^^ni 

Estimating your score be^ you tifiefhirTdEPL is important because tfi^ test is oosdt^UMf fiA 

want to take it at the point when you have the best opportunity to succeed. Use the answer kl^^dii pages 
505 for the Paper-Based TOEFL and 559 for the Internet-Based TOEFL, respectively, for your final prac- 
tice test. By scoring your practice test, you will know whether you should register to take the official 
TOCTL as continue to pKpstt. WhatevwgyaB i Ja j go forward lariih enth t w ias m , Best wishes. ■ i 

Dc Pamela Shaipe ' 
www.teflprep.com 
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LISTENING SECTION 16 



Listening Section 



The Listening Section of the TOEFL tests your ability to understand spoken English as it is heaid 
In Ndcdi Amoka. This seedon is included in the Paper-Based TOEFL and the Intmiet-Based TOEFL. 
The section is different for eadh cf tibe TOEFL fonnats. 

■, ' . ' 

Paper-Based TOEFL (PET) 

There are 50 questions in three parts on the Listening Section of the Paper-Based TOEFL. The con- 
versations, talks, and questions are presented only one time. You may not take notes. The topics are 
botb general tad madea^. The quntions are all multiple-choice with four possiUe autw^r dibices. 
The section takes about 40 minutes to complete. 

In Part 1 . you will hear short conversations between two people. After each conversation, you wiU . 
hear one question. Choose the best answer choice from four possible answers. Refw to Exer^lB 9 to 
see examples. ' • i 

In Part 2, you will hear long conversations between two people. After each conversation, you will ^ 
hear several questions. After every question, choose the best answer choice from four possible answers. 
Refer to Ejcetdse 16 to see examples. -l' 

In Part 3, you will hear short talks by one person. After each talk, you will hear several questions. j 
After every question, choose the best answer choice from four posMlde answers. Refer to Exercise 24 
to see examples. " 

Internet-Based TOEFL (iBT®) 

There anfimiiAy 33 or34qoestioas in two parts cm the Ustening Section of Ac iBT* TOEFL. The 

conversations, talks, and lectures are presented only one time. You may take notes. The topics are all 
academic. The questions are either multiple-choice with four possible answer choices or computer- 
assisted with special directions on the screen. It takes 25 minutes to complete the questions. The time 
for ifee coDvasaikmk,>tBSktmAMlt^ is not indoded in tbe TS-iBaBXltt ^HilMv^r niait I 3 

There are two types of tHalEs^inoluded in tbe Listeniog Sectira: iniefemkuPlMtt^tti^K^ and 
integrated listening tasks. 

HlUVlBrfHtependBrit^ttBtndDg ta^, yotf^iOliear long coaimawiom^^dk^tiSimi^^ 
in an academic setting. They include natural pauses, and they are presented at a normal rate f<x' luitive 
speakers. You may take notes. After each conversation, discussion, or lecture, you will hear several 
questions. After every multiple-choice question, choose the best answer choice from four possible 
answers. AJter evi ry cnifWlii iwnriiimil qtiii^lion, fcdlow the special directionfrqfl4te ia i eil# c6Spleie 
the answer. Refer to ExercispSftlD see examples. 

In the integrated Ustening tasks, you will hear and respond to long conversations, class discussions, 
and lectures in an academic setting. The language includes natural pauses and is presented at a nramal 
rale liar native speakers. You may take notes. After each conversation, discussion, or lecture, you will 
hear a question that requires you to respond by speaking or writing. Refer to Exercises 39 (LecOire) and 
92 (Writing) to see examples. 
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PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 



EXERC£SE 1: Diatogues— Tbi^ • 

In some dialogues in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify the main tof»c £Fom among several secondary subjects in the convmations. Choose Hbt best answor. 



1. What are the man and woman talking 
about? 

CD A health club, 
CD A class. 
<E> A game. 
CD A dentist 

2. What are these two people most probably 
discussing? 

CD Food and groceiy items. 
CE) Gasoline prices. 
<S> Weights and measures. 
<S> Money. 

(). 

3. What are tbe two people talking about? 
<S> A vacation. 

CD The mail. 

CD The newspaper. 

CD The office. 

4. What are the two p«pf# ^Wff#ff»g? ■ 
<S> A new doctor. 

<I> A party they attended. 
CE> Their friend Mary; i 
im; CP A^gndnttefBogcajBo. 

-)v uiiiMWHBng? ^iM - >n ■ 

: <X> An exchange program. 
y. ■ <S> The man's trip to England. 
:,i-,i(^<E) The man's illness. . ■ ^ (.i .1 
CO Their friend Nancy. 

■■I'm. ., .. . . .t • 

l|;f<'T<W' 1- li. . ... ' , r ,, ■• !( r-' ■ 
li )<• ■ . >l y.' ■■•I. '•.II ■ 

• .. ■ •. ;. 



6. What are the man and woman talking 
about? 

CD The professor's l«ai&^ -!r?t>f? .itqf.' 

CD The woman's children. 

<S> The chairs they are sitting in. 

QD The size of die lecture loom. 

7. What are the two people discussing? 
CE> The wofmn's c(»lpuliB^ 

CD The woman's paper. 
CD The man's hometown. 
CD The man's job. 

What are the two peOfde taUdOgllMni? 
CE> The campus. ,i, ■v, .r t'/ 

CD Registration week. 
<E> Hie paridng situation. 
cn> The woman's class. 

9. What are the man a&d the wmnan . 

discussing? 

CD The professor. Dr. Smith. 
CD The lab reports. 
' CD The attendance policy^i . . . n 
CD The teaching assistant. 

» to. Whfld: nmi^immMt^mmnm ttiMng 

,11 about? >i .J, I J 

CD The chemistry departmeirt. 

CD The woman's house. 

'CD The^anD'ftMfpl^er.. .-.i ^n, 

CD Having luDch on campiKf. 

• .• Ill 



R^er to pages 299-300 for the Exj^anatory Answers. 



LISTENING SECTION: EXERCISE 2 17 



Tn some dialogues in the Listening Section on the Paper-BasedTOEF^youwiUbeaalGedtOlMl^^ 
ber details that are directly stated. Choose the best answer. "• ' '' ' ' ' '' ' 



1. What is the man's problem? 
<3> He is tired. 

<S> He is drunk. . ' 

Ct^^'HeiUbusy. 

2. How does the woman want to pay? 
<3) She wants to pay by check. 

CD She prefers to use ft credit card. 

CD She has cash. " ' 

3. Why did Sharon stop seeing the man? 
<E> He was too short. 

CD She didn't know him very well. 
CD The expensive g^mad^^ her' 

uncomfortable. 
<E> 111^ Alii'hevlnr gather gifts. 

4. Why did the man look through the 
woman's purse? ^ 

<E> He thought she was a 

CD He wanted to secure it for her. 

CD His job was to check everyone's 

bekmgings. 
CB> He was lodddg for a standard size. 

5. What does the woman want the man to do? 
<Z> Study with her. J'fei "I 

CD Help her on theKat " ' - 
CD Take a break. 



6. Who is driving Steve's car? 
<S> Steve's girlfriend. 

<1> Sieve's sister. ' 

<S> Steve. 

CD Mary Anne. 

7. Why won't the door open? 
CD The door is locked. 

CD The woman doesn't have the right key. 
CD The door is stuck. ' 

<B> The dooifaiob is hRdcen. ' ' 

ii.,- , 

8. What does the man want to do? ' 
OD Check the calculators. 

CD Use a calculator to db life leat 

CD Purchase a calculator. 

CD Borrow a calculator. ■ 

9. What is the woman's advice? 

C£> She thinks the man should pay the 
biUs. ■ ' ^ '■•^ - 

CD She diiaiEs die umb dwuld ask his 
family for help. 

CD She thinks the man should contact his 
taOiSii^tt^ BlWf^1bi%ioney. 

<S> ShdHlitttm i^ should leave. 

10. How will the woman help the man? 
<© By filHng out forms. 

CD By filing his taxes. 

CD By advising him about student loans. 

<S> By COTipleting his application. 

.'Jl . ^ 



•t^•-l.S•^,^ >jA 



^ Rtf'Br to pages 301-302 for Ae Explanatory Answers. 
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18 PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 



EXSBCKE Jt DiaiogurB » Sfiffigtliilg 

In some dialogues in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to select 
the correct detail from among several similar alternatives, all of which have been mentioned in differ- 
tat contexts in tbe coov«sation. Choose die best answer. 



I. What is the relationship between Jack and 
the man? 

CD They are brothers. 
<S> They are good friends. 
CD They are cousins. 
<S> They are classmates. 

2. . What does the woman suggest? 
C£> That the man live with Frank and 

Geoif. .. , 
CE> That the man ask GtoS to be his 

roommate. 

CD That die n)«n and Steve be io(HiiiDates. 
CD l^^iumibfliil^i^XQCWi, with Frank. 

3. What grade did the woman receive? 
CD She eunedan A. 

CD She received a B. , , , 
CD Her grade was C. 
CD She got a D or F. 

4. What advice does the wonum give the 

man? 

<S> Buy the conq^pt)^ at ui diipaunt store. 
CD Put an ad ia^'PRwafipqrJpr a 

computer. 

<3D Go to a conqiuter store to buy the i , 

computer. 

CD Buy the computer at the im^iyfrsiQr as 
part of a special otter. , ' 

' '■ T, » 1 •nil'.!.-,','; H 

5. Why didn't the w<Mnan recdve a grade for 
die course? 

<Z> She didn't pay her fees. 

CD She didn't register for the class. 

CD She didn't attend the class. 

CD She didn't have her name on the roster. 



6. What size will the man probably bring? 
<!> He vnW probably bring het tc me 5% 
CD He will probably bring her a size 6. 
CD He will probably bring her a size 7. 
CD He will probably bring her a size 1% 

7. What does the man suspect? 

® The woman needs new glasses. 
<I> The woman has high blood pressure. 
<S> The w(»iuwyhas ^nious headaches. 
CD The woman is suffoing fircMn $tie». 

8. For which class must the woman begin to 

prepare? 

CD She must begin writing a paper igi her 

history class. 
<I> SlMsinitttsfwt«9^ilg,|9tlwr; 

laboratory assignmeots for her 
chemistry class. '/ 
CD She must begin studying for her 

English examination. 

CD She must becin studying focjl^ 
French cxanunalion. , . 

..»<,! 

9. Where does the man |ive^ , . 1 
CD In New York. 

CD In Boston. 

CD In Michigan. , 
CD In Washingfcp. ( 

, - : . I 

10. Which gear needs «>^^ Het^9^t, 
<I> Rrst gear. 
CD Second gear. 
CD Reverse. 
CD Drive. 



1' Refer to pages 303-304 for the Explanatory Answers. 



, .lUISlNING SECTION: EXERCISE 4 19 



In some dialogues in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify the speaker's final choice or decision after a change of opinion. Choose the best answer. 



1. How will the woman get to the airport? 
<S> She will get a ride mdirfiie man. . 
<X> She will ride the saspm dsa^- 

CD She will drive her can 
<S> She will rent a car. 

2. What does the woman want to eat? 
<3> She would like eggs and potatoes. 
^ She wants eggs and pancakes. 

<JS> Panetkes is what she would like to eat. 

3. How many boxes of cookies did ^ man 

order? 

CD The man bought one box of cookies. 
CD The man ordered four boxes of 
eocddes. 

CD He purchased five boxes of cookies. 
C£> He did not order any cookies this year. 

4. What is the e<MTect area eode fi^ 

woman'!' > 
CE> The number is 6-9-1. 

0^1heuiiMsoQd»>is l!r9-6. 

<!!> 9-1-6 is the area code. 

CO 6-1-9 is the cwrect Qumber. 

5. How much per copy wittiflie^fHWn pay? 

C£> She will pay five cents per page. 
CD The price is ten cents a copy. . i 

dp. :&m^im» pNumit jftlbtfrici. 



6. How much will the woman pay? 
<S> One dollar a minute. 

flD One dollar a page. 

CD Two dollars and fifty omts a minute. 

CD Two dollars and fifty oeMs A; page. 

7. What does the woman waQt,lO #? 
® See a documentary. 

<X> Oiange the channel. 
<S> Watch tdi»w«jQft. 

8. What does the man want the w(Mnan to do? 

<E> He wants all twenty-dollar bills. 
CD He wants all fifty-dollar bills. 
<E> He wants all large bills. 

cit> He wanttflOotetw»vty-4iKls«me 
fifiy^Mterbilla* 

9. Whoe will the man aad woman .eat bmch? 

CE) The Country Kitchen. 

CD The Country Home. 

CD The Old House. 

CO The OMKitctea; > 

10. When will the man be home? 

CD He will be home at six o'clock 
<^ He will not be home late. i 
<3D He will be home a little after seven 

o'clock. . , 

CD He wiU be<hM«tiiiK*«viisiiiL 



Refor to pages 305-306 for the Explanatory Answers. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 



In some dialogues in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to para- 
phrase idiomatic expressions. Choose the best answer. ' 



1. What does the woman mean? 

CS> She does not think that the man is 
serious. 

CD She thinks that tbe miai Is i^itig to 

take her to Florida. 
CD She thinlcs that the man has a good 
idea. 

CD She thinks thirt die man does Hot have 
any UKmey. 

2. What does the wMua ineaa? 

CD She needs one more semester.' 
CD She needs a himdred dollars, 
u <S> < IRhe 4liBMtflB will be di£Boift flw 1^ 
<I> The paiMr is not depmdable. 

3. What did the man do? <' 
CX»: He tes Ml tactufe. 

CD He has used his last piece of paper. 
CD He lus said jgood-bye to the woman. 
' <B> 'HeiMf-flnflihed giving die'leetnre; 

4. How does the man feel about the test? 
CD He feels that the test was fair. 

CD He i^raes with AeMKjlAndwut ^ 

test. 

CD He does not want the woman to tease 

him «boat die test ^ ' 
CD He i»Mt wonieditaitt«teiett.' • 

5. What does the woman mean? 
aar«'Th»te'aees tatpt^ MttntiUn. 

CD The man is very honest. 
CD The man has gone away. 
CD The man needs to repeat. 



6. On what do the speakers agree? 

CD The sign has Mickey Mouse on it 
<I> They do not believe the sign. 
CD The course is very easy. 
CD They did not n^^sler for die«Oittse. 

7. What does the woman mean? 

CD ^ does nor«Miiit-the man to c(»ie fcMT 
her. 

CD She thinks that the man is a botho'. 
<E> dves not warn to 9» «o da^ 
CB> Sh6 0cciept» the meats cffeti 

. wnn Q0C8 uM) nan menrr 

CS5 The man likes ice cream. 

CD The man will tell the woman later 

whether he wants ice cream. 
CD Theflumdo^notwanl'tii'MQr^whedier 

he likes ice cream. 
CD The man will get some ice cream tot 
the woman. 

9. What does the woman mean? 

CD She is glad Joan is moving. ' ' 
CD She doe^iMJt believe 

move. 

CD She saw Joan move. 
<S> She believes Joan is moving because 
strsawiheft' t •miI^:. .h 

10. What does the man mean? ' ""' 

CD Htix mgiy wUs tktwommi ^ 

CD He wants to talk with the wottUUB^ 

CD It was a bad day for the man. 
CD He does not know what day it is. 



R^er to pages 306-308 for Ae Explanatory Answers. 



• LISTENING SECTION: EXERCISE 6 
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In some dialogues in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to draw 
cMelnd^'abbMlhti fB«^^ or emddons ex|«essid by the spMfeete IMiRdruidfflHMtft^ 
tone of vmce of qpeaken in the oonvosatkm will provide iBfonution for your toiie^^ Cboom the 
best answer. 



i: Hdw' does dk^'man feel? 
<E> He is worried. 
<S> He is happy. 
<S> He feels confident. 
CD He feels tired. 



6." D^^'islttie mak's leacdon to ^ news? 

CE> He is surprised. 

CD He is confused. 

CD He does not agree. 

<B> He does not want to know. 



2. How did the man feel about the movie? 

It was a very mnreiuistic 

movie. 

<I> He was impressed with the movie. 
CD He agreed with the woman about the 
rooviei 

CD He liked tiie inbvie because it was a 
faiiy tale. 

3. How does the woman fied Jii(wiit ibe 

TOEFL'' \ 
CD She does not know whe^^/she did 
well. 

CD ^he ^jpd^Jbat she, in^ye^ her 
score. 

CD She believes that she scmed about 490. 
<B> is concerned about the readinig 

■ I rr. 



4. How does the wooam fed about the nian? 
CD ShebeUevejiti^l^ |s,li^f^a.tffd ^ 

day. 

CD She does not like the man. 
CD She thinks that he never pays attention. 
CD She likes to hpl^^dw i;^^ 

How does tile nunii^fljlmat^Mc^V ^ 
<E> He forgot who he was. 
CD He tiiinks that Rick and Lucy will 

forget to come. 
<S> He fikes Rick, but not haef. 
<S> He does not want to invite diem. 



7. How does the man feel about the 
assignments'^ 

CD He does not care. 
CD He does not like the lab assistant. 
<D He does not like the grading system. 
CD He does not agree with the woman. 

8. What best describes the man's opinion of 
T(Miy? ,' 

CZ> Ife feels protective of Tory. , 
<S> The man is supportive. 
<D He has his doubts about Terry. 
CD He feels hosffle toward Terry. 

9. How does the man feel abp^t the ipview 
sessim? 

CZ> He wants to go, but he won't 
CD He does not want to go, but he 



10. 



CD He wants 
CD He does'" 



not wai 



and he will. ^ ^^-^ 
want to go, and he wsmX 



How does the man feel about Janine? 
® He thinks Janine would be difficult to 
live with. 

^ He thinks Janine and ttie womiv^]^ 

like living together. 
<S> He thinks it would be better to live 

with Janine than with Carol. 

He thinks that Jai^,j(nd^^l^ipuld 

Uve together. 



/ .,vi,» V . . \ 1 u-h'^ /, ,1 > v.\ ^ Rtifigr to pages ^)8-310for^Ejqaanatory Answers. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 
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In some dialogues in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to 
ieoQgpia».««QMMti^ PMtoi^a^^ "why don't you" or "why not'' 

iiMRrfooe a si^gwtiott. Choose the .best uisw^^ 



1 . What does the man biggest that dw wpm^ 

do? ' ' '"■ ■ '■ ' 
<S> Bay difliia-. ' 
<D Pay for part of the dinner. 
CD Tip the waiter after dinnec 
CE> Prepare the dinner. 

I 

2. What does the man suggest that ttiew<mian 

do? 

CS> Return later. ' .' 

<I> TelqdKine the security guard. 
CD Stay at die dorm. , | 

OD Look for die key. 

3. What does die w<»ian suggest dial die man 

do? 

CE> Find another bathroom. 

<E> Use the bathroom m the main loUiy. 

CD Ask the custod^n^to^upL^ 

bathroom. 
CD Go to another building to locate a. 

DaomxMn. 



4. "^'"^ suggest that the woman 



CD Get in line behind hiOL 

CD Take a number. 

<S> Come back later. 

CD Go to the end of the line. 



5. What does the woman suggest that the man 

'"aof 

CD Go to another bank. 
CD Open an account with the bank. 
^ ^ I Ca^ Im checL 
^ w ^tklaioe oittllbeichKkfort^^ 



6. What does the woman suggest that the man 

do? ; \, . 

<S> Kck her up at 1 1:55 a!m. ^ . 

CD Wait for her at the airport., 

CD Wait for her to call him. 

CD Call the airport for the schedule. 

7. What does the man suggest diat die woman 
do? 

® Refer to the syllabus. - 
CD Go to Dr. Watson's ofRce. 
CD See Dr. Watson at 2:00 PJkl. 
C3D Ask someone else. 

8. What does the man suggest: diat diey do? 
CD Stay home 

CS> Go out al ter dmner. 

CD Find a baby sitter. 

CD Tlake the diikiiea out to diviner. 

9. Wy&(l^''&'wi^aiui'sugge^ 

,do? ^ - 

Ask for an extension. 
Use the interlibrary loan. 
<D Look iio^c^erences in tat libcaiy. 
, CD Try the Internet 

10. "What does the woman suggest diat the man 

do? 

CD Buy a larger wallet. 

CD Keep the cards in his book bag. 

^^feW^cM- ' •'- 

CD QisanizediecanlB. 



Ri^r to pages 310-312 for dke Ex^anatory Answers. 



USTENINQ SeCTION: EXERCISE 8 



23 



^ In somfeiiiltaigiies in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you must be able to rec- 
have nuKfe. Qbooseithe best imswer. 



1. What had the man assumed about the test? 

<E> The test could be taken home to 

CGm|dete. 
CD He would be able to use his book 

during the test. 
CD He would have to study voy hard for 
the test. 

2. What had the man assumed? 

<£> The woman would not receive her 

deposit. ' 
<E> The old ^Mfftmmt was safe. 

deposit ' 
CD The w^MUtt'#eafiS«6ttnove. 

3. What had the man assumed about tb& 

woman? 

<S> She would n0i faiMi Idii^. 
<S> ShiMfMiftlNlOt start dating Phil again. 
CD Sh^'iMilaidlikve lunch with him. 
CD She would have to go befMe lunch. 

4. What had the man assoned about the 

woman's daughter? ••■ ' >■■'■'' 

CE> She was having a birthday pttty. 

CD She was joking with him. 

CD She woiM hivitei hiffl to her house. 

5. What had the mmm assumed about the 

presentation? •■mi- , > . 

'■k^Thliief %«Md'itiit Mliltj^litMldbuis. 
CD Anne would finish the handouts. 

CD Anne would not make the presentation. 
CD The presentation had already been 
made. 



6. What had the woman assumed about the 
healtti'oeMM?'-'' ■•■ ■ <• •• 

<^ The health center was in the gOldtot 

. services building. > J"- 

CD Hie health center was in die union. 
<P. The health^oeoier was oaNMh ^ 
Campus, 

CD The health center was not on campus. 

7. What had the man assumed about Bill? 
C£> Bill did not do much traveling. 
CD Bill did not take the class. 

CD Bffl mmiMmAMmtii. 
O^Bittdidiitttii^.toread. . . , 

8. Whid had die woiiuui assuiiied about J(to? 
<Z> He was aeBOIM.tbBB<tM!Wril|gy ' 

doctor. 

^ He was not serious about changing 

(3S> Me w as serious aboal9Gmgii^.Ae 

family business. 
CD He was not sedouft about applying for 

IliebusiMsaiamgfaiik ■ .< r 

9. What bad the woman assumed about Mr. 

<3> He would be late getting to the lab. 
CD He would be in the lab working. 
CD He would not set up the equipment 
<B> Hs «OBM«oilwfv»4iffe 
equipment 

10. What had the wonutt assoned dNHK®r. 

Peterson? 

C£> She would not meet with their study 
group. 

CD ^ would not give them an outline of 

the book. 

<D She would not give them a break. 
<B> SOie would aot let fliem use die bo(dL 



?r wmW- MnM>o',\n« a -r«\ \.\v , m ■ Rtifier to pages 312-314 for 0ie EjpUmokny Answers. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 



In some dialogues in the Listening Section on the Paper-B«ed'TOEFL, you will be asked to make 
the cmvenation firom vflxuM you can draw a logical conclusiiML Choow best auwdr.' 



I II ► I ' • 11 

1. Whtt iidU 0ie man protMMy>do? 

<1> He will probably leave. 

CD He will probably order the size orange 

juice they have. 
CD He will fKobabfy Aot have ai^ onnge 

juice. 

<S> He will probably have orange juice 
instead of hot tea. 

2. What will the woman probably do? 
<Z> Go to the kitchen to study. 

CD Go tolMr 'dfeniMfy class. 

CD Go to the library to look- fof her bodE. 

CD Go to the table to eat. 

3. What will the woman probably do? 
<S> Call London about the charges. 
CE> Accept the charges tor the call. 
CD Refiiae Oe edl fiom Loadou 

^^;C9iHq^«i»«idl-io someone M Loadon. 

CS> Ask the wooMHiiorigute'ii oofiy for 

him. 

<I> Go across the street to make a copy. 
A&aewoniuiforditiBelidflW4»ttie 

building. 

CD Take his copies to the other building. 

S. What will the wotmiffK^kMf 4b7 
CD Join the club. 
CE> Pay five dollars for a video. 
'^gMMwHwvliewii. 
CD Go to the video store. 

;■ v(. •> • IK. I' -. ( .-■ _ !.. "i! . * ■ Ae' 



6. What does the manfiobaUly iw^ftt to^? 

CS> Get directions. 

<S> Make a call. 

CP., Miaei» ««ei^ii^on, 

<D lUktoflHwoQiaa^ i, 

I ill 

7. What will the woman probaUy do? 
® Walk to the mall. 

® Get on the bus. 

CD Cross the street to wait tor the bus. 
CD Take a taxi to die mall. 

8. What will the womao.pKPhattly dQ? 
<2> Leave at once. , 

CD Call the Ittghway pMpii. 

CD Go home with the man. 

CD Drive carefully. i,; ,, / 

9. What will the man do? 

,CE> Take the delivery to the university. 
CE> Refiise to make the delivery to the 

<D Make the delivery to the woman if she 

is close.to the university. 
<D Ikiiver to a niain location three miles 

from the univqpQ( whme ^ woman 

<m {Sck it up. 

10. What wH dw lapiapiMb' do^ 

CD Wait twenty twi^^itBa tO be seated. 
CD, Wait five minutias to be seated. 

Go right in to be seated. q 
cpi ,$iniii» whilf be!i|wil94o.b«ABatid. 

•-li . ■' . ■ .' ■ ' ;/ . 

■j .1 .fill .-I , Ij.ji* < I .ir.v .-,1, ifM V. 



- Rifer to pages 314-316 for ^ EjgtkmMfry Answers. 



USTENING SECTION: EXERCISE 10 2S 

In some dialogues in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to draw 
speakers in tfie conversation mil provide iafoanatiQB lor your oondnaoas.: Choose the beat ufwer. 



1. What does 1fe»ttumitfipfy7 

CD He will not use the book. 

<S> He will use the book in the library for 

two hours. 
<^ He will dieek die book ottt befofe 

closing. 

He will reserve the book. 

2. What does the man imply? 

CD The woman cannot get a soda. 
CD He will go downstairs to get the 

wom an a soda. 
CD The woman ^honld go downstairs to 

get a soda. 

CD He does not know where tcvg^ a soda. 

3. What do we know about the woman? 
CD She thought she had apphed to the 

ri^at^iooL 
<s> She attnidiwAiiwiicaniiu^!Kers^ 
now. 

CD She does not have 10 take the TCffiFL. 
CO) She graduated from an American high 
school. 

' .-1 . I 

4. What <fid tlKiptan iiMMi? > 

<D The woBiM «a8^in4mB;for atlnig 

time. 

<S> The man was in line longer than the 
woman. 

CD The man registered quickly. i ■ 

CE> The woman did not register. 

5. What does the man prefer to do? 

<S> He prefers staying at home because he 

doesn't like to travel. 
<^ He fMi^BfS tidcmg a plane because the 

bus is too dew. 
CD He prefers ttMag a bus because the 

jdaae nadGPS him nenroiis^ 
<II> He pr^ins traveling wUh the wwnan. 



6. Whoe doMihifteonvinaationtmostJifeely 

take place? > , 

CE> On a reservation. , i 
<I> At a party. 
CD At a restaurant 
<3E>. In a bakny;" 

7. What conclusion dON the man waat.iM to 

draw from his statement? 
C2D Sally is serious about Bob. 
<S> Bob is serious about Sally. 
<S> Salfy asnol seams jtottBob. 
<S> Bob is not serious about Salfy. 

8. What are these people most probably 
discussing? 

CD Weights and measuremeols. 
CE> Political systems. 
® Employment 
<I> Money. 

9. What does the man think about Jane? ■ ^ 

<S> She will go awvty.- n .-.-.b •vl/ o> 

CI> She will be sorry. 

CD She will not quit her job. 

<S> She will witbiqrMpaApMcat 

10. What do we learn about Betty from tUs 
conversation? 

{^doe» Bot likat|rtqWj i> 
<D She went to see the play widi the man 

and woman. ■ , 

^ She had not phmMAl»«l$aMl1iff|i«y. 
0E> She was ix)t at die pl^i ■ 



v;,v. . Rtferwpt^es 316-318 for lite Bxpkmatory Answers. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 



In some dialogues in tiie Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify the probleiii that the speakns are discussing. This nu^ be more <fifiBcult because dMte ei M aspects 
of the problem may be inctaided ift the cMveisitiea. CtooKm 



1. - Wharis die man's proUem? 

® He does not have a checking acooont 

CD He does not have any checks. 

<E) He does not have the money to pay his 

rent ' ' ■ 

CE> Thoe is a line at die cashier's window. 

2. Whit is die woman's problem? 
<S> She does not like to live alone. 
CE> Her roommate will be moving out 
CD She wants to get married. 

<S> She does nothave any messages. 

3. What is the man's problem? 

<S> He needs his advisor to sign the 

registration form. 
CE> He does not have an academic advisor. 
CD He does not know how to register for 

next sanester. 
<B> He can't find his registmionL 

4. What is the woman's {Hoblem? ' 
<D She does not lwM*«tf. ' 

CD She needs a ride. 
CD She is late to class. 
CD Sheins'to go shopping. 

5. What is the problem that the man and 
woman are talking about? ' 

<Z> They dMHiteve a goodboQk'for dieir 

class. 

CD They don't like Professor Jones. 
•<<S>'The piofessat (^an^ tW liift Ois 

semester. 
CD Books are very eiqioisive. 



6. What is die woman's proUem? 

<£> She has to wtttilM:llKlih^AMe«> be 

installed. 

CD She does not have a telephone. 
CE> ^ has dready seen dw'ttjonte. 
CD She cannot go to the mo«i» bacause 
she has company. 

7. What is the man's problem? 
CD He has gained weight. 
CD The sweatshirt is too big. 
CD He does not have the receipt 

CD The dfafc caiBot au d iar l« B laAaages. 

I 

What is die woman's pfobkn? 

CD She needs child care diat h Closer to 

the university. 
^ She needs someone to take care of her 

children while she is hi cUm. 
CD She needs the man to he^ hsr mwe 

with the children. 
><S> She needs to sp«Kl more time with the 
■ i-ddkhen. > ' - 

9. What is the man's problem? 

<^ He does nrnt'liBe Mr jdh;^ "!> < < 
<I> He wants to work more hooft '' 
<S> He cannot change jobs. 
CD He needs to spend more time studying. 

10. What is the woman's problem? 
CD She needs to get more sleep. 
<l> Saie is sOI&ig to fieel sk^. 
CD ShedidnoffiflidiheF papenand 

projects. , ■' 

CD She is tired of schoolwoilc 



J, 



R^r to pages 318-320 far the Ejqpkmatory Answers. 



LiSTENINQ SECTION: EXEROSE 12 87 



In some conversations in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOH^W-y^ ^ asked to 
ltiebesiaiisw0t.^'' - ••• ■ 



Conversation One 

1. What is the main topic of this 
amvosation? 

<3> The man's graduation. 

CE> The couple's engagement 

CE> The man's smoking. 

C3D The man'^ stess. 

2. What does the woman suggest? 

® That the man redunk their plans. 
CD That the man see a family doctor. 
CE> That the man see a psychiatrist. 
OD That the man concentrate on his 
studies. 

3. What does the man promise to do? 

C£> Get a patch to help him stop smoking. 
CB> Stop smoking immediately on his own. 
CD Smoke less than usual for the QNit 
week. 

4. How does the man feel about the woman's 
decision? 

CD Surprised. ' ' i : ^■ 
CD Worried. 
<B> britaced. 

5. What can we infer about the w(Mnan? 
CD She has stopped smoking. 

<I> She does not want to get married to 

the man. 

CD She tias adoed the man to quit smoking 

many times. 
<S> Sttie is not in love widi the noan. 



Conversation TWo 

•10. ."V^ f^VnO } 

1. What prompted this convontioil? 
<Z> Bill got hungry. 

CD John noticed the time. ' > 

CD John had an exam. 

CD John decided to go home. 

■■ s 

2. Wliy is John studying? ' 
<S> He has a test that night. 

CD He plans to go home for the wedund. 
CD He has not studied during Ite aMtestMT. 
CD He is helping his Mend. 

3. When wiU d« tititeiiillNdoae? 

CD At six o'clock. 

CD At six-thirty. 

CD Over the weekoid. 

CD On Mendi^i " " ' " ' ■ 

4. What does Bill want John to do? 

CD Bill want8'Miif1»'stiidf^Ailiiiii% 

the dormitory. 
CD Bill wants John to go home with him 

for the weekend. srt' nr. rert/' < 
CD Bill wants John to kt him kiMNihe 

orders a pizza. 
CD Bill wants John to find out what is 
iiefa^iBcnMiiiitteeaftic^ ^ 

5. What will Bill most probably do now? 
CD Continue studying. 

<E> Cook dinner litefne; ' " ^ *■'"• 
<S> Eat pizza. 



•v.M.^ oou i>v>^.'\ vu /.V ' V, r. ' ,v. to pagM 32(^322 for ilieExpkatmry Answers. 



PfMOTlOE EXERGiSeB FOR USTENINQ 



In some conversations in the Listening Section on the Intecnel-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to 
recatt infonnaiioii' raeteaied in ooavowttiiw^ iopilft-fineuls in a ¥«ieQr ^ settiBgftfla etaijpu& Tbs 
conversations will include natural pauses and will be at a mxmal rate for a c(«vos8ti<m betwen aatiye 
speakers. Choose the best answer. 

Comnatton One 



1. What do the speakers mainly discuss? 
C£> The use of photographs in painting. 
CD A TV program about Norman 

Rockwell. 

CD The Saliirday Evening Post magazine. 
CE> Exhibits of art at the library. 
' ' ,1 : ' -11 ,ir- . 

2. How did RoeiBiveB. paint siKiileMafNti^ 
faces? 

<S> He imagined them. 
CD He used magazine covers. 
CD He hired models. 
CD He read stories. 

3. What do we know about Rockwell? 
CD He was a prolific painter. 

CE> He was an eccentric person. 

<S> He was a good teacbtt. ■ 

4. Whatdo die studenta$laa.to4Dfi()r«ctra 

credit? >,i\ui . u: 

CD Watch a video on reserve at the college 

library. ; 
<I> WBl»»l»opflsd to bring an att exhibit 

to the libran,'. 
CD Jake photographs of models like 

Norman Rockwell did. 
CD Submit a video of a TV prognmand 

photos of an ejthib^ 



5. Listen again to part of the convanatiOD. 
Then answer the question. i , 
"Anyway, you know what I like iWMt ^. . 
about Rockwelir "What?^ , < 

Why does the woman say ttiis: 
'*Asiyyin% you Ijbow what I like most ... 

about Rockwell?" 

CD She is checking to see whether the 

man was listening. 
<1> She is trying 10 keep die man Jnvdved 

in the conversation. 
<S> She is repeating part of an earher 
.i.„ eonversittioni 
. CP iSbe is telling the man^^Mtj|p,hacbeen 

. ta0!;ing tQQ muQhu ; 

6. What will the couple probably do? 

CD They will probably go to the exhibit. 
CE) They will probably see the special on 

television. ■■ h 

CD They will probably turn off the TV. 
<S> They will jnobably gQ to Miami. 



.11. ■>'' I.I'/ 



'A Rrfer to pages 322-325 for the Explanatory ^unvers. 



4J8TENINQ SECTION: EXBK:aSE 18 



1. What aie the students mainly discussing? 

CD Studying for a test. 

The woman's grades. 
<B> The reading assigninenls. 



2. Why does Bill mention colonial art? 

CD It was an example ot a question trom 

<E> It was an example of a cfa^^^ he had 

missed on the midterm. 
CD It was an example of a topic that he 

had in his notes. 
GD It was an example of a topic in the 

textbook assieimients. 

3. How does Linda usually study for a test? 
<3> She takes notes from the book. 

CD She rewrites her class notes. 
<St> She makes handouts. 
CD She meads the highlights. 

CD She tries to get Bs. 

CD She is an average student 

CD She is often absent 

CD SheusuaUy^Hib^^yiA. 



5. Listen again to part of the conversation 
Then aasMcr the question. 

"You ... rewrite them?" "Yeah, I do." 
"You rewrite all of your notes?" 

Why does the man say this: 
"You rewrite all of your notes?" 
C2> He doesn't understand. 
<I> He is expfesang surprise. ' 
CD He made a joke. 
CE> He is asking for help. ' 

6. Vftus. imWpt^^bOAy do? 

® He will borrow Linda's class notes. 

<I> He will rewrite all his class notes. 

<I> He iwfn tali'iiotdi' Ihiitfibe textbook. 

<S> Ife will organize his lecture notes. 



nil K V 



ni'Hi. It- 



. I :, I '1 •;!• .id'..' 



Refer to pages 325-327 for Oie Explanatory Answers. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 



Exercise 14: Conyersatioii»— Campus PersonniiffilMaiMiu 



In some conversations in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to 
recall Momuttioii firen eoBliliBa^^ petsoaotl and studenis m a varied ofMtdn^oiD cmpas. 
OwosetlMbett answer. > ' < 



Conversation One 

1. What do the speakers mainly discuss? 

CD A math class. 
CD School policy. 
CE> The man's test. 



Why can't the woniwi give Teny Young's 

t^t to the man? 

^ It is against the law. 

<E> The man is not a member of Tmy's 

family. 

CD The woman cannot find the test. 
Tnry was too sick to take ttie test 

What is the man's last name? 
<I> Young. 
CE> Purcell. 
CD Raleigh. 
CD KeUy. 

How does the woman feel about the 

policy? 

<E> She agrees with it 
CD Shedifadnitisodd. 

CD She does not enforce it. 
CD She is angry about it 

What will the man most proiNd>ly do? 

<S> Call his friend. 

<I> Gk> to the office to get his test. 

CE> &iid the woinan a lettor. 

<S> TUce the test htter. 



Conversation Two 

1. What is the purpose of this conversation? 
<Z> To register the student for classes. 
® To register the studi^ for fdacement 

tests. 

CD To help the student change his major 

field of study. 
CE> To advise the student about the 

orientation to eii^g^geeiing 0iqgr9ra. 

2. How numy classes does die woman advise 

the man to talce? 
CE> Two. 
<l> Five. 
CD Three. 
<S> Seventefm, 

3. 'What does the man need to be adbi^^itlj^ to 
die examination? , , . / • 

<3D A driver's license. 

^ A permission sly>. 

CD A registration QWd. , ,. 

CD Nothing. 

4. What does the woman ansiesl? 

CD The man should letam Kriday 

afternoon. 
<I> Tite man should complete his 

registration now. 
CD The man should take five classes. 
CD The man should schedule the Math 

130 class. 

5. What do we know about the student? 

He is majoring in mathematics. 
<^ He has never taken a chemistiy course. 

d> He is a freshman. 

CD He does not like his advisor. 



■V./ 



,v,>, 



Refer to pages 327-329 for ike Biq^ematory Answers. 



LISTENING SECTION: EXERCISE 15 



31 



Exercise 15: Conversations — Campus Personntl/StMlenis/n ' 

In some conversations in the Listening Section on tbc Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to 
necndl information from conversations between personnel and studentsin a variety of settings on campus. 
The conversations will include natural pauses and will be at a Donnal rate for a.cMiversation betweoi 
native ^leakers. Choose the best answer. 



Conversation One 

1. What is the purpose of tihis convetsation? 
<Z> The woman is asldng the man's 

opinion of Professor Hendrix. 
<£> The woman is buying books for a 

college course. 
<S> The man is training the womsn to 

work in the bookstore. 
(S> The man is helping the woman with 

herpack^es. 

2. Why didn't the woman use her roommate's 
book? 

<S> She was taking the CQiuse with a ' 

different professor. 
<S> The professor was using a different 
book. 

CE> The book hail a lot of marks in it 
CD Her roommate had aheady sold the 
book. 

3. According to the man. what is the problem 
with using an older edition? 

<Z> The instractoriefen to dlHffieieiit page 
numbers. 

<I> It is usually very marked up from use. 
<S> The professor doesn't order them. 
<S> They arm't much cbei^ tfian the 
new edition. 

4. Why does^ wonum bay die style 
manual? 

CS> The manual is required. 
CE> The price is not expensive. 
<D ThemMiKlorwilliefertoit 
<i> The man found (Mie. 



5. Listen again to part of the conversatioB. 
Then answer the question. 

"I don't think uh . . . Hendrix changed the 
order this semester." "Wouldn't you know? 
My nxxmnale aold aU her boitittat theoid 
of tfaetmn." 

Why does the woman say this: 
fW%iildB*tyoo4aKMi^ ' ' ' 

CE> She is asking the man if he knOfUl' 
what her roommate did. t ~1 
<1> She is confirming that die min knows 

her roommate. 
CD She is commenting about her bad luck. 
<S> She is trying to get the man to laugh. 

6. What can we infer about the woman? 
CD She is happy with her purchase.' 
CE> She is friends with the man. 

CD She is an A student. 

CE> She is angiy with her roommate. 



Refer to pages 329-332 far Ifte Explanatory Answers. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 



CawrersatlonlWa .: <^ 

1. What is the main topic of this 

com cisation? 

<E> The Internet. 

CE> Research methods online. 

<3I> The school home page. 

CB> Libraiy c(nqiut«' terminals. 

2. What is Oasis? 

<^ Tbe^-Unfriftmty'cttdog. 

(S> The name of the school. 

<D A Web site for books. 

€^ The passwoid for Netlibrary. 

3. How does the man set up an aoeotiiit for 

Netlibrary? 

<Z> He tells his password to the librarian. 

CD He logs in on his home computer. 
CD He uses the computer in the library. 
<B> He does it by telephoning die library. 

4. How does the man pay for Netlitwary? 
<E> There is a one-time fee. 

CI> He will be charged every mtMith. 
CD The service is free for students. 
CO He pap a fee por bode 

1 ,1 -1,1 r;- 



5. Listen again to part of the conversatioiL 
Then answer the question. 

"Let me see if I've got this. Oasis is 
exactly like the catalog lor the library here 
at school, and so uh . . . t can tind ... all 
the books and materials that are on the 
shelves, but they ... I can't see them." 

Why does (lfe«aii«iqr . / 

"Let me see if I've got this." 

C£> To check whether he has understood 

the woman. 
<I> To lookfiMTsomeilikVite haklostat 

school. 

CD To ask the woman to show him some 
bocdcs. 

CD To fmd out if he has a job St the 

Ubrary. ■ . ' • 

6. What will the man probably dO aew? 

Go back to his apartment. 
<I> Open an account. 
<S> Use Netlitmury. 
CD AdeAe librarian for help. 



r . , ,1 , , .-,1 



'• .llllt.l'i 



Rt^r to pages 332-334 for Explammry Answers. 



USTENING SECTION: EXERCISE 16 
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In some conversations in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to 
settings off canqHis. Qioose the best answo; < 



Conversation One 

1. What prompted the conversation? 

The man wants to place a classified ad 

in the newspaper. 
^ The woman wants tdfind ttttqpWmoit 

close to school. ' 
<S> The man inints to pay for% newspaper 

subscription. 
CD The woman wants to fill outm 

application for employment 

2. What does the man want to sell? 
CI> Fimiiture. 

<I> Books. 

<£> Garden supplies. 

CD An qMOtraeot ' ■ 

3. What is the Bum's last naniet 

<3> Martin. ' • ' • 

CE> Martyn. 
CD Wynn. 
CD Wartin. 



How will the man pay? 
<X> He will pay by OnHt ' 
<I> He will have tfie amount biBeid to his 

home address. ' 
CE> He will give the woman cash. 
CD Hewin oomebadctopqf wbmhe is 

■'•■•MSBsiL""-- - . 

Why does the man decide to revise what he 

has written? 

CD To make it clearer to understand. 
CE> To make it longer to read. ' 
CD Ibnuioe itdieqper topciBt 
CD lb make it easier to use. 



Conversation Two 

1. What is the purpose of the conversation? 
<Z> Tb help die woman mdwft imniiiase. 
CE> To request the w«xnan's identification. 
CD To show the wcMsan how to make out 

> ' a check. 

CD Ib«^gilrtei^w«maa<fer«oonf8eat 
City College. 

2. What is meant by the term cosft? 
CD Mtmey. - ^ 

CD Money or credit cards. 
<Z> Credit cards or checks. 
CD Cheda or money. ' 

3. How does the woman pay for her 

purchase? 

'<®^ @raditiC8Ri ■ - -t' 

CD Money. 

<D E>ebitcard. 

CD Cbedc. ^ 

41 What did the woman use as identification? 
<£> She used her student ID card and a 

diaigB cttd. 
CD She aac&iter credit card. 
CD She used her drivo-'s license and her 

student ID card. ^' ^ 

CD She used her tel^hone mmdm* aad 

her student H> cank 

5. Whv is ihrinaniin tfis «oiWiMatiii#'' 

CD A clerk. "? tu. 

CE> The woman's husband. 
CD A pohce officer. ' 
CD A bank teller. 



to pages 334-336 for Oie Exfianatory Answers. 



In some convecsatioBS in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to 
lecrifl infopBatioftWwhm^ bttmm pisieMois.radiStudaitt in a v«adyi«f scMings 

on can^Mis. Choose die best answer. ,.. „ , 

Comrergation One ComreTsattow TWo 



1 . What is the niuin i^ubject ot the 

eonvwttikM? • 

CD The man's last appointment. 

<S> Professor Irwin's o£Qce hours. 

<E> Student advisement during registration. 

<B> llieonnts healApnoblflms. 



1. What is the woman's main purpose in this 
ooBveisalioa? 
® To take her final exam. 
<S> To apologize to the professor. 
<3£> To change the date of her exam. 
CB> To schedukher fii^ 



2. When is the man's new appointment 
schedated? 

® Tuesday at two o'clock. 
<£> Thursday at two o'clock. 
QD This attemoon at three o'clock. 
CE> Now. 



2. Why does the woman have a problem? 
<2> She is taking too many classes. 
CD She lives too far from her family. 
<S> She made an enroTuWhen she scheduled 

her trip. 

CD She did not do well cm her fiHoal exam. 



3. What should the man have done about his 
first appointment? 

CD He should have made an appointmrat 
CD He should have called tp cancel his 

appointment. 
<S> He should have come for his 

appointment. 
CD He should have stayed at home until 
• he was well. T 

4. What is the man's excuse? 
'%CS) He wasn't well. 

CD He wasootftfteNnK'i fi 
CD He didn't know what to do*, 
CD He forgot the time. 

5. What word best describes ProfettOrilMnfll's 
attitude toward the student? 

CD Uninterested. 

<E> Apcrfogetic. 

CD Sick. 

CD Annoyed. 



3. On what day is the exam scheduled? 
<S> Mcmday. 

CD Tuesday. , , - 

CD Wednesday. 
CD Thursday. 

4. What does the professor decide to do? 
CD Allow the woman to repeat the exam. 
CD ResdieAde the woman's exam for 

another d|^> 
,., <P Let the woman skip the final extaXL 
CD Give the woman a grade of 
iaoMDidete. 

5. When does this conversation nipfit probably 
take place? 

,, ^20 InManA, „, . 
^ In May. .. .^ 

CD In November. ,\ j.^ 

CD biDccembn; r } 



n- s - Rtfer to pages 336-338 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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Exercise 18: Conyersations — Professors/StwilrHtifKf^svncJ 



In some conversations in the Listening SecticHl isa the Internet-Based TOEH., you will be asked to 
lec^ infcmnatioii exchanged in conversations between professors and students in a variety of 
st^gs on can^ius 'Aie conversations will include natural pauses and ^ tie at a noniiij ,TamRy a 
conveisatioa between native speakers. Choose the best answer. 

Conversation One 



1. What is the main topic of dm 

conversation? i r 

® The man's health. 
CD The makeup test. 
<S> The num's cbsaesk' . 
<Ihjllibieaune sj^labosi'i 



Listen again to part idiPilP t w V ei s a d on. 
Then answw the question. 

"Fift\ minutes, which is just about the 
same amount of time you would have bad 
in class. Bnt, Imowaq^KiiitliiaiE you'll 
ptobidriy fidish kn^ be^orbdtaL** 



2. Why did the man need to take the test? 
<S> He was absent when the ifekt was given 

in class. 

ifS^ He will have to miss class on the day 

of the test 
<S> Heistakinf«aiBdep«ndmt'<4tudy 

course. 

CD He lias to complete a placement test to 
take the class. 

3. What kind of test will the man take? 
^ fDroCNBalkk. i<>-'i i -. ■■■t 

CD Mutt^ide-choice. ' i ] 

<3D Essay. 

CD Oral recitation. 

4. How long does he have to complete die 
test? 

<I> 10 minute 
CD 45 minutes. 
CD 50 minutes. 
CD 1 hour. 



Why does the professor say this: 
"But, knowing you, 1 think yos'll probably 
finish long before that." 
. CD To tell the student to finish the test as 

qmckly as possible. 
CD To give the student self-coniidmoe for 

the test. 

<S> To let the student have more time to 

eoaqdelellfe Mit;" I -i<.b jCt- 
CD To find out how long the student needs 
.' to finish the test 

6i. What can we assume about the man?- 
CD He is not a serious student 
CD He is still sicL 
CD He lia»«iagFHiM 

HeiisfRiMDed for die test 

.-'11, I I I 



7 V lAuro^n V ^t^V' * <'*^ ,•^v . .1 ' Refer 0 pages 338-340 for tfie Exfrianatory Answers. 
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1. What is the purpose of this conversation? 

® The woman's grade in biology. 
<S> The woman's major field of study. 
CD The woman's worldoad. 
<3£> The wcnnan's lab reports. 

2. What does Marge mean when she says she 
k^'overherteidr? 

<Z> She does Mt«adaitaiMl Oft bkdogy 

class. 

CE> She does not have time to complete 

<^ She does not Ifloe ttiedass because of 

the lab. 

CE) She is not majoring in biology for 
praned. ' 

3. Why does Marge want to drop the biology 
class? 

<S> It is not her favorite class. 
CD Her grades in the class are low. 
CD She would not mmd taking it again. 
CS> She does not lUoe the professor. 

4. Why does Marge need the professor's 
signature? 

<S> saw wants to take Ml emokiiMeiid of 

attending the class. 
CE> She would like to withdraw from the 

picfessor's b ioto gf 4di8St. ' 
CD She needs an excused absoMie fioin 

the laboratory sessions. 
<B> She hie to notify bar advisor diat she 

is failii^ die class. 



5. Listen agam to part of the conversatioiL 
Then answer the question. 

"I see . . . Well, have you considered ttla^ 
an incomplete?" 

Why does the professor say this: 
"Well, have you considered taking an 
inc(Hiq)leie7' 

<I> He is finding out abouttte stadwl's 

academic record. 
CE> He is asking whether the student can 

finish the ch»s. 
<3£> He is making a suggestion for the 

student to think about. 
^ He is trying to understand the student's 

problnEB. 

6. Why does Dr. Jones want Maige to write a 
memo to her advisor? 

<D So diat she will not register for so 

many hours again. 
$I> So that her advisor will know that she 

foiled tbe class. 
CD So that Marge will complete the ooune 

in January. ' 
CD So that the advisor will fiU ant lltf 

paperwork. ' . i .I'.k.* ' 



I , ■- :,■..;!.. ,1 

..' 'I'.'l '> 
I. I,. rl ■ D 



R^rio pages 340-342 for Expkmatory Answers. 
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In some consultations in the Listening vSection on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to 
recall inlurmatiun trom conversations between professors and students about classroom content or poli- 
cies. Oioose the best an&wer. 



Consultation One 

1. What is the purpose of this consultation? 
<S> To discuss the results of the lab 

I, expecbimiti 
<I> lb answer the students' questlODS 

about the lab experiment. 
<E> To explain the method of collection by 

walor displacement. 
CID To prepare the sMents ta do llie lab 

experiment. 

2. What was deposited on the bottom of the 
gas bottle? 

<Z> Magnedtint. . 

CD Limestone. 
CD Carbon. 

CD Water. ; 

3. What caused the deposits? 

<S> The hydrochloric acid broke the 
carbon bonds in the carbon dioxide. 

<I> The magnesium oxide broke the 
carbon-oxygen bonds in the carbon 
dioxide. 

<D The burning magnesiiun broke the 
carbon-oxygen hoa^ in the caibon 

' dioxide. 

CE> The gas collection method broke the 
caibon-oxygm bdttds in the Guban 
die 



Where does this iibastdtitietttake'place? 
<S> In the lab. 

<1> In die ctasnoom. > 

CO In the hallway. 

CS> la Professor Smith's office. 

What can we infer from this consultation? 
C£> Bob does not get along with his lab 
partner. 

<I> The students pofoaned Ae expoimrat 

correctly. 

CD The students had problems, and could 
not con4>letB die lab experiment 

CD There was a fire in the lab (hning the 
experiment 



Consultation Two 



'til. 



1. What prompted the consultation? 

CS> The students did not understand the 
I' course reqaiEMneats. i 
<E> The students wanted to do:aresMich 

paper instead of a final exam. 
<S> The professor changed the 

requirements for the course. 

The professor offered to listen to the 

students' suggestions for the course. 

2. What kind of research paper has 
Dr. Anderson assigned? 

C£> A report. 

CD A book review. 

CD An original study. 

CD A five-page compositi(Hi«. . : i 

/■..', • ' . - 

3. What kind of examination htt 
Dr. Anderson prepared? 

CD An essay examination. 
CP MoigectiweynniiBnIinM . 
CO Anopat-bookeaoHiination. 
CS> A take-home eunination. 

4. Which opimdA^he^fllNfliitsfilioQae?. v 
CD A lecture series. 

CD A paper. 

CD Areadinglist , i , . 
M <B3| M.iffluuBHiatioa^j,'..';',.. ii>jv 

5. Based upon the consultation, which course 
does Dr. Anderson nmiJftelbMjffteasii't 
CD English 355. 

CD Psychology 201.. 
CD Political Science 400. 
<B> Chnmistry 370. 



R^er to pages 342-345 for the Explanatory Answers. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 

BxiMSB 20} CoBsiiltatidiisi^M^^ 

In some consultations in the Listening Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to 
recall iitfonnatioa from cmisultations between professms and students about classroom content or poli- 
cies. The interactions will include natural pauses and will be at a normal ratalafaecwvination betwsea 

native speakers. Choose the best answer for multqde-choice questicHis. For c(Miq>uter-assisted questions, 
follow the directions on screen. • ' j ^ _ 



Coiy^Mlt^M toy 

1. Whatistfaepui|niK»< Qf Iba ceiifiultation? 
CD Lany haft Mmei]MttioBsbci{Me the 

quiz. 

<I> Larry wadto'io know more' about 

Hawaii. 

<D Larry is concesaed about his grade on 

the last quiz. 
CD Lafiy u addng for help becMise he 

miasedilie lMliirew ' 

2. What is die main to|»e<tf Oil consulbOuMi? 
CD Topognqdty. 

CD Volcanoes. 
CE> Hawaii. 
Cfi> Hot spots. 

3. What is the altitude of Hawaii? 
<S> 400-500 m^m. 

CD 4,500 mettts. 
CD 5,500 meters. 
CD 10,000 meters. 

4. What does the professor say about Ih^' ' 
newest Hawaiian island? 

CZ> It has not yet been given an otticiul 

sckantific name. ^ * ' 
CD It will appear in l^^yeafraceotding 

to estimates. 
i-<E> trte already a few feet idM»^«Mi'fevd 

when the ocean is calm. 
CD It will already be very high when it 

appears above the water. 



5. Listen again to part of tedom<WMition. 

Then answer the question. 

"Of course, we won't actually see it above 

the surface of flie oceiln fcr another ten to 

forty thousand years, and you and I won't 
see it at all . . . but uh . . . we are observing 
it closely as it continues to build under 
water.'' 

Why does the professor say this: 

**. . . and you and I won't see it at all . . ." 

CD He is sad that he won't see it. 

CD He is giving a concrete exan^le. 

CD He is making a little joke. 

CD He is disagreeing widi the student 

6. Put the following events in order to explain 
how island chains are formed. Click on a 
choice. Then dick on the number in the 

sequence. 

CD Lithospheric plates move over the hot 
spot, carrying the island with them. 

CD Active volcanoes in a hot. qpQt enqit to 
build the first island. 

CD Island building occurs in a second 
place close to the first island. 

CD The plates move again whSb the hot 

, ?m-tmm in place. 



2^ 
4. 



R^er to pages 345-347 for ^ ExpUmaiory Answers. 
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1. What is Ronda's {Hnoblem? 

paper. 

<S> The topic that she has selected is too 
broad. 

<£> The professor does not like the topic 

for her paper. 
CE> She cannot find information about the 

2. How long should the paper be? 
<S> Five pages. 

<X) Ten to twelve pages. 
CD Fifteen to twenty pages. 
CE> Twenty-five pages. 

3. What does Dr. Gilbert suggest? 

<S> Ronda should choose a diffnent topic 

'ft*' Iter paper. 
CD Ronda should use Ae^^itediiit^stihat he 

has given her. 
<D Ronda should talk with him again after 

<B> Ronda should show him her first draft 
in class tomonow. 

4. Whoe'dicl'Ronda's femily live five years 

ago? ^-.i^-.j' I, 1. 

CE> Italy. ^ • " • 

CD Spain. . u 

CD France. . ■> .H 

CD England. 



5. Listen again to part of the conversation. 

Then answer the question. 

"Hi. Dr. Gilbert, .^re you busy?" "Ju^ 

getting organized for my class." 

Why does the studntt as|^K|8;'ier -.'it.. > , i G 
"Are you busy?" 

She wondns what Dr. Gilbert is doing. 
<I> She is dutting with Dr. Gilbert. ' 

CD She is interrupting Or Gilbert politely. 
CD She would hke to help Dr. Gilbert 

6. What will Ronda most probably do? 
<Z> Write her pqier about the Hall of 

Mirrors. 

^ Try to find m(»e soirtotis fn- her tnm 

CD Qunge her topic to some other period 

ofatt ' 
<I> Revise her second draft to make it 

longer. 

- I rtjt. . . . 



V •"ji/i il. i 



n. I f'l ./J liii . 



ii.n 



JK^r to pages 347-^350 for Ae Explanatory Answers. 
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Exercise 21: Group Discasskms — Studenli r.u^ Kitu. n o 

In some group discus^ons in the Listening Section on tlie Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked 
to understand interad^M^ among three or mart students abc^ a vmeky oS cla^lin6(iiia amd content tofncs. 
The discussions will include natural pauses, and will tie itt a normal rafiCjfbf A c^mtifi^ between 
native qwakers. Choose the best answer. 

Dltculiiii tae ' ' ' " 



L WhiA is tiieinatn pwposo^ ^^ud^ 

group? 

^C£> To prepare for a test. 
<I> To create a presentation. 
<E> lb c(Mi^aie answer fiR»n a quiz. 
<B> "j^oq^lpiiqei lecture ncNtes. 

2. Who has identified an liM/eaucracy? 
C£> Rosenbetg. 

CD Wchcr, 

CD Bensman. 

3. Whidi law states that people advance until 
they reach a position in whidi tihey are less 

likely to succeed? 

<X> Weber's law. 

<S> Parkinson "s law. 

<E> The Rosetibefg prin^le. 

<B> The Pet» principle. 

4. WMch topic will probably appear as an 
essay question? 

CD Contrast the Peter princq>le and 

Parkinson's law. 
<I> C^ttast feimal and informal 

organizadcms. 
CD Summarize the Bensman and 

Rosenberg study. 
CD Summarize the dbttacteristics in 

Weber's bureaucracy. 



5, .L&len again to pail af tberj^scusston. 

Then answer the question. 
"You got that right. He's gone over that 
definition at the begiiming of almost every 
class since the last test" 

Why does the man say this: 

"He's gone over til^ defimtion at the 

beginning of almost evory class since die 

last lest." 

<Z> He is confirming that the woman has 

anwweied ^ queatjon cQnec^. 
<^ He is suggesting that the woman tepeat 

the answer to the question. 
CD He is ridiculing the woman because 

she should know the answer. 
CD He is emphasizing that the question 

will be on the next test. 

6. What can we assume about Dt Gralumi? , 
CS> He gives objective tests. 

<E> He requires Study groups. : 
CD He teaches business. , ^ 

CD He ap(»eciales creativity. 



:v ; to pages 350-352 far tfte Expiamaory lowers. 
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1. What is the purpose of this study group? 

® To help each other review for a test. 
CD To rehearse their group presentation. 
<E> To compare their lecture notes and 
handixits. 

CD To encourage and motivate each othor. 

(2. WhatdQ:t^«|ettQa^itt^S<^Rni^iiod 

represent?, .n ; ■ •( 

CD A new way to take notes. 

CE> A short name for the survey method. 

CE> D^oimt ways to stud^ ifor jKXwns. 

3. What does the word surv^ mean? . 
<S> Tb take the first «tB|t 

(S> To summarize. j r 

CSD To ask questions. i 
CS> To teok tqjwi^y. 

4. WhatwiU,|fcff;9!9m>do atthie end.of the 
presentation? 

CS) Answer questions. 

CD Read from the textbook. 

CD HaodiQUt .a survey. . , 

CO D«llQf||^lt6i|||(<fMN^. ...V 

■jCu; i';f|c: ,•, (.ru. •• -,1 j " 

.>-;l'(^ ii ;.■ '.: . ' •/<! i.lA" "^4 • 

»'>qi.q iiij •:);)■'/•>-■ l j-l^': kI Mi*/ -jH ' 



5. Listen again to part of the discussion. 
Then answer the question. 

"At this point, you don't stop to write . . . 
soriy ... I mean, read coii^>lete sentences. 
Just look at the important divisions of |he 
material." 

Wajf<i(km^ man any . . ,i ^ 
smtoses." 

® He noticed that he wa$>lf!9ftilEing too 

<E> He forgot to read sQilWfllipgtD the 

group. 

CD He corrected something he had said. 
CD He was giving du»ctioaafioyidyi 

6. Who is probably the group leader? 
<X> Caii. , . M, 
CD Joan. i . 

CD Phil. 

CD Martha. ' 



i'! J n't" .'tT ^ 

It ■ iq 



,1 J ■' 1 ir .11 . 



fx,-N-r>^ nu-[y.<n-y\i?i'^''- "v , ,1^, n. ' ' Refer to pages 352-355 Jor Ex^tmotory Answers. 
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EXEROSE 22: Class Clarifi€ati0iis--Pritfessor/SfNiflUli^^^^^ 

in some talks in ihe Listening Section on the P^)a'-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall infor- 
mation exchai^ged between jMofessors and students in announcements and eiq^anations that might be 
heaid, at ^ be jij;viing or Old (rf a coltege, cl^ 



Talk One 

1. What is the purpose of the announcement? 
<Z> lb give an overview of Ihe cottise. 
CD To explain how to prepare for the test 
CO To cover the material from the 

textbooks. ' > i • 

<3S> Tb assist studmts widi tfidr lab 
ataigrtiiiMitg. 

2. On the test, how much will the multiple- 
choice qoestionB count? 

CD Ten percent. 
CE> Twenty-five percent. 
<£> Forty percmt 
CD Fifty pttceoL 

3. For what percentage of the total grade will 
the test count? 

CD Ten percent. 

CE> Twenty-five percent. 

CD Forty percent 

CS> Fifty percent 

4. What does the speaker say about math 
probtenki? 

<S> The students should not review their 
Doles. 

<t> There won't be any math problems on 

the test 

CD There will be fi^ math proUems on 

the test. 

CD The math fbrandas will not be 
necessary for the test 

5. In which class would this announcement 

occur? 

CD An English class. 

<I> A history class. 

CD AcbeniiMry class. 

<I> A foreign hmguage class. 



Talk TWO 

1. What is the main topic of this talk? 

<Z> The djfltawfce biitwBeftfilagiarteiii and 

legitimate writing strategies. 
CD The penalties for plagiarism. 
<D The use of quotations in term papers. 
<3S> ^nii mtfiimam for « tectt^piper on 

pSia^ariaHt. 

2. What is plagiarizing! 

<S> Using your own idemk -* 

CD Quoting someone's exact words md 

citing the source. 
CD &iclosingsQmeoM*«'exaeilMM#in 

quotation marks. 
CD Copying ideas widwut citii^ the 

source. 

3. What are two legitimate writing strate|;ies? 
CD Paraphrasing and plagiarizing. 

^ Quoting and plagiarizing. 
CD Par^dirasing and quoting. 
CD Copying and paraphrasing- 

4. What wiU luqipai to a student who 

plagiarizes on the term paper? 
CD He will receive a lower grade. 
<S> He will be asked to repeat die course. 
CD He will be asked to rewrite die paper. 
CD He will M die course. 

5. Who is ttie^eaker? 
CD A writer. 

CD A student 
CD A librarian. 
CD Ateacher. 



< ' ^ ' '^ - '^ to pa^ 355-357 for ^ Explanatory Answers. 
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Exercise 23: Class Clariflcatioiis — ^Professors/Students 

Tn some talks in the Listening Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
mtormation exchanged between professors and students in announcements and explanations that might 
be tMBi4if<tt«lMgteifaitier^ of -a coit^ daw. The daiificalkMS wffitHlMpMliMi pnaes, and 
will be at a nonnal rMe for a coiivetsati(Mi betwem native speakBa. iC3loo8e Ifae best answer. 
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Talk One 

1. What is the main purpose of dus talk? 
<S> To discuss incomplete grades, 
CD To arrange for makeup exams. 
<£> To explain course policies and 

procedures. 
<E> [To ^ye an overview < 
cmtenL ^ 

2. me speaker's policy for late 

assignments? 

C£> He will allow the students one day 
after the due date before maridng them 
down. 

CD He will not accept late assignments. 
<3D He will subtract one letter from the 

grade for'each day that the paper is 

late. 

CD He will exc^sp students who are ill. 

3. What is the pn^Bssor's attndttkoe policy? 

<35 He calls the roll before every session. 
<S> He does not take attendance in class. 
<S> He Ins eadi student dieck in after 
class. 

CD He uses a seating chart to take 

attendance. 

4. What is tte procedure for a student to 
RCinve a gnide of incomplete? 

<S> The studmt must sutaiit a request 
focm eiqdauiing why die ineonqdete is 

necessary. 

CE> The student must call the speaker to 

<3r> The student must arrange for the 
incomplete within one week of the 
final exam. 

<I> The student must register to take die 
course again. 



5. Listen again to part ot the lecture. 
Thai mimei the question. 
"Remember that attendance is 10 percent 

. . . sorry ... 15 percent of the grade, which 
usually makes die di£faence between an A 
aikl a B, or a B and a d" 

Why does the professor say this: 
"Remember that attendance is 10 percmt 
. . . sorry ... 15 percent of the grade . . ." 
<E> He is acknow^j^^j^qpi^jjli^poli^ >» 

unpopular. ,, . 
<£> He is ajonounelng a c^iutge ltt pottey. 
CD He is correcting an error that hej 
CD He is reminding students to aO 

6. What can we infer about the ^eataeT? 

<E> He is not very organized. 
CD He does not like his students. 
CD He does not mind if his students caU 

him at home. 
CD^He does not ^ye many exams. , 



V K/ifji/* :ii->.3lf It, jjIi lilt/ ^l/i>t- ♦. 




• 1" . Jl p ' ( ' _:.-|.. |L"' i 01". t 



R^r to pages 357-358 for Ae Ex^meotny Answers. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 



Talk Two 



1. What is the purpose of this talk? 

<Z> The professor is umouncing the gradm 

for the group |m)ject 
CD The students are asking questkms 

about the group project. 
<E> Thepn^Bnor isex|rttnninghowhe 

will grade the group project. 
CD The students are protesting their gj^ades 

on the group project. ' 

2. How will the written report he graded? 
CD Each individual will receive a separate 

grade. 

CD The same grade will be gjveii t0 eveiy 

member of the group. 
CD The professor will give three grades 

fot the report. 
CD Three grades will be averaged for die 

evaluation of the report. 

3. How will the fmal grade be calculated for 

eacif student? 

CS> The professor will average the grades 

of each menibei- islfihe imap. 
CD Two group grades and one individaal 

grade will be averaged. 
<S> The self-evaluation for each member 

of the group will be averaged. 
CD The grades of all three groups will be 

averaged. 

4. How will die professor know v^iat each 
individual has contributed? 

CD He will supervise each student closely. 
CD Ife will rely on eadi individiial to 

report. 

CD The group will verify a report by each 
inraibn'. 

CD The group leader will report each 
member's work. 



5. Listen again to a.pai*tofitfieitalk. 

."How do you divide the work? Well, uh 
... in the past, some of my students have 
actually divided the report into sections, 
and eadigioi^meaitier does .. .llltr ' 
written one of the sections.'' 

Why does the professor ask this: 
"How do you divide the woik?" 
<D He wants to know how die students 

are approaching the project 
<S> fie 6desn6i mam/mi the 

students are doing. 
CD He asks a question in order to provide 

an answer for the students. 
a> He disi^proves of the way that die 

students oigamzed the woft. 

6. Why does die professor most probably use 

such a complicated grading syst^? 

CD He is trying to be fair. 

^ He has used it before. 

<3D He does not like to evaluate. 

(D He can explain it easily. 



V. :< 4 . •< ■ t.' . ' 
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Refer to pages 358-360 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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In some talks in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFLi^ you will be asked to understand 
miim$ mmBm'-»il»t^ topics that miglj^jbe bsnd Wft^nidto prograiaK)€%CN«felll» 

bestanswer. 



Talk One 

1. What is the main topic of this talk? 

<S> The American eagle as a symbol on 

coins. 

CD The history of gold CQios^intlip United 

States. \ : 

, ^ IliriUnifed Stai«a Mi^ 
CB> Hw vahie to coOe^ois of gold cinns. 

2. What was the value of the original gold 
eagle? 

«> $20.00. . ■ „ , , 

a> $15.00. 

CD $10.00. 
-<1D $5.00. 

3. What was the value of silver to gold in 
17927 

CD Fifteen to one. 
CD Fifteen and a quarter to one. 
CE> Fifteen and ttiree qpiartexs to ooew 
<IE( BfteratoAme. A • , >. 

4. What happened alter the law of 1834? 
<Z> TheOreittD^iearion oocHned.- 

CD The size of gold coins was reduced. 
CD All gold coins were turned in to the 

government, . 
CD The collectng4}f^0lcl WM'S^VOSfy 
^Vfeduced. 

5. What are the restrictions oni Co BeB tiii g gold 

coins today? 

.C3> Gold coins may. be Jm^Kxled. without 

restrictions. 
CD Gold OHns may be collected but not 

exported. 

CD There are few resuictions on the 

ooUet^on of gold coins. 
OD Only certain kinds of gold coins may 

be purchased and sold. 



Talk Two 

1. What kind of music is associated with 
Stephen FostM? i: :■.'■> 
CD Sentimental tunes. .<(i 
CD Plantation songs. 

CD Hymns for churches. 

<E> Soious soci^ music. > 

2. Which piiecfe was the most raccessfnl song 

written by an American? • ' ' • 

CD "Oh. Susanna." ' 
CD "Old Folks at Home." 
OD ^laesaotiftol Drtamer.* • 

3. Why did Stephen Foster withhold his name 
firom the cover to some of his sheet music? 
CD He was too young to publish music 

tiiat time 

<S> His name was not yet veiy well 

known. ■ ••'«"•-'••"<' 

<3D He knew that some songs would not 

be approved by high society. 
CD He reserved his name for his most 

4. What best describe^ 3|e|)jt^ Foster's jnost 
popular songs? ' ' ^ 

CD Easy to remember. ^, 

CD Written for the piano. 

CD Appropriate for socie^ events. 

QI> Very serious. 

5. What do we know about Stephen Fostor? 
CD He wrote many songs during his . 

cweer. ^' . 

CD Only a few of his songs were popular. 
CD He was. not successfi^l^in his. lifetime. 
<I> He wfote liiost (^his n^j^^lir . 

children. 
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PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 



In some talks in the Listening Section on ttie Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to understand 
academte «ofilwl'i^biUr«o'diat of^^Mt tomires Oiat m^t be keord « coUegei dasacoon. Cboese 
ttie best answer for multqile-choice questions. 



Talk One 

1. What UAe niain subject of tins IcctBie? 
<S> Hoedity. 

CD Environment. 
CD Birth order. 
CD Motivation. 

2. What should the students know before they 
hear this lecture? 

CD Birth order may influence personality. 
CD Heredity and environment play a role 

in the development of the personality. 
<£> There is reseuch on birth ocdor^t the 

University of Texas at Arlington. 
CD Firstborn children and only children 

have riniilarfMasoBalitijM. 

3. Which one of the people would probably 
be the most comfortable interacting witt a 
member of the opposite sex? 

CD A man with younger sisters, 
CD A man with older sisters. 
<P A woman with younger sistesi. 
CB> A woman with v^ifsc WiSi^y 

4. What personality trait will firstborn 
children probably exhib|lt? ' 

CE> Likable. ' . ■ 

CD Ambitious. ' ' 

CD Sociable. 
<S> Talkative. 

■'1'/ : ' , .-I . 

5. According to the research, what might be 
the dominant personality trait of the 
youngest child? '' '• ' 

CD Shy. 

CD Motivated. 

CD Happy. ' ' • 



^. il Mis' 



TallclWo 



1. Whatistheman fooosof tti&tdk? 

CD The Knickerbocker School. 

CD The character of Natty BumpfX). 

CD The Leatherstocking Tales. 

<S> Writers the /^l^^MMi^^^ 

2. What are the Leatherstocking Tales! 
<Z> Stories by Washington Irving. 
<I> Rve novels about fitontier life. 

CD Serials in the New York Evening Post. 
CD Poems by the Knickerbocker group. 

3. What kind of character is NMty Bnnqipo? 
CD A frontier hero. 

CD An inept settler on the frontier. 

CD The s(Mi of an Indian diief. 

<S> The last member of his tribe. ' ^ 

4. Who was oneof the mostin^oilaht 

members of the Knidad^Midttrifikdlpd? 

CD Rip Van Winkle. 

CD Washington Irving. ' 

tT* ^Hfwinnf MoliiiMi"'''! 
CD IMedrich Knickeiboekn^. 

5. Which of the following IXHft'ttefei^ 

James Fenimore Cooper? ' 
CD Author, the Leatlierstocking Tales. 
CD Author, 'The Legend of Sleepy 

Hdltemr ■ ■' ■ -'<' ■ =• ^ 
CD Editor, the New York Evening Post. 
<X> Professor^ the Knickerbocker School. 



..I 
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Rilfer to pages 363-365 for ihe Ejq^matory Answers. 
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Exercise 26: Content Lectures— ProiMior 

■■ ■ I ■ ' 

In some talks in the Listening Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to under- 
stand academic content similar to that of short lectures that might be heard in a college classroom. The 
lectures ^ include natural pauses, aod wUl be si a normal rate tot a tallE by a native speaks. Choose 
die best ^wer JGor muUj{ri|eK4ldice,qnes^ For computo'-agastBd questi<xis, fi^w tl^jdpiecl»oii8 on 
screen. 




1. Wlarlft«ifc'fniMlO|ricaf diiskc^? 

® Popcorn. . • . I 

CD Radiometric dating. ■ ' 

CD Carbon- 14. 

^ G0cfldgioil>fofiiiafions. 

2. What is the definition of a half-life! 

CD The average time ft^BfeelB Mhalf of a 

group to decay. 
CD Half the tune it takes for a 90up to 

decay. 

<E> Hdf an hour forn^ln^Mdilti flbei«K 

to decay. 

CD Half of the carbon present in a Uving 
organism. 

3. Why does the professor mmtion popcorn? 
CD Because it was an eJtiSB^ in the 

• flD Because he is using popcorn 111 it 
laboratory deinonstration. 
CD Because popcorn is a good analogy for 
half-tives. 

CD Because popcorn is a caibon-based life 

form. 

4. What do we know about carbon- 14? 
<£> It is ihe only accurate isotope for 

radiouicinc dating. 
<I> R reprea eats most rf the caibon in 

living things. 
CD It has a half-Ufe of almost 50 billion 

years. 

^ ft is used to estimate the age of 
carbon-based life forms. 



5. Listen again ta put df^f M kKJe m . ' 
Then answer the question. 

"So what about rocks that are millions or 
even biUions ol years old? Well, the same 
process can be qq)l»d, bat we mve to oae 
isotopes ftat luive kmger balf-fives." 

Why does^pn^eamv^ i^^^qAeaiba: 
"So what about rocks that are millioni or 
even billions of years old?" 
CE> He is preparing to suggest an answer 

to ttie queslioa that he bas joat ailBBd. 
<I> He is trying to encoun^jei^ iRttttjoti 

to answer a difficult cpies^Mi ' 
CD He is expressing doubt about the 

concept that he has been di.scussing. 
CD He is probing to see whether the 
■ ' students have understood the lecture so 

6. Which of the following would NOT be 
dated using carbon- 14? -"^T '^a 
CZ> AfossiiizedsheUfish. 

CD An animal skull. 
CD A dead tree. 
CD A giaitt crystal. 



Rifer to jH^s 365-368 for the ExpUmcOory Answers. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 



1 . What is tiris lectme mainly ^xnit? 

CD Ancient cities. i' ' 

CE> Three types of cities. 
<S> City planning. 

2. What feature of ancient cities appears 
throughout most of the world? 

CE) Walls and fortifications. 
CD A central marketplafje. . . 
CD Plazas and parks. 
CD A ptmrn of settle Modes. 

3. When were symmetrical streets with 
circulai patterns introduced? 

<3> Dining RcMBum orfouzation. 

CE> During the Renaissance. 

CD During the industrial Revolution. 

CD During tlie Modem Era. 

4. What was the problem tor city plannras 
during the industrial Revolution? 
Cli^ QD die 2b»8t tHpisw«l&^ 

[a] . Housing for inunigrants from die 

countryside. 

[b] inadequate sanitation services for tfie 
population. 

\c\ Reconstruction of cities devastated by 
war. 

H The gfowdi««rt^inwiiii4i0lw^^ 

areas. ■ i ' 



5. Listen again to a part of the lecture. 
Tbatl answer the question. 
*^ know I went over that rather quickly, but 
... I advise you to refer to the diree types 
(tf cities in ydor hock. Ks an inqxMtant 
amcept" 

•V 

J ■ , ■ '.■ 

Why did the professor say ttfe: 
"... I advise you to refer to the three types 

of cities in your book"? 
<S> She wants tlie students to spend more 

time reacfing theu* books. 
<S> She did not have time to talk- about the 

concept in depth. 
<£> She is going to read some important 

inf(mnation to tiie ie«^ts. 
<E> She wants the stii^Ml^^fitfaie for 
die next class. : a i . 

6^ Classify each of these cities by matching 

them with their type. 
Click on a city. Then click on the empty 
' box in die correct column. 
CD Singapore 
CE> Mexico City i,. 
<3D Los Angeles 



Decentralized 


Centralized 


Densely pppiUated 









I 
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Refer to pages 368-370 for ifte E:^lanatary Answers. 
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48 



In some talks in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to understand 
academic content similar to that of short lectures that might be heard in a college classroom. Both the 

Talk One Talk TWo 



1 . What do the speakers mainly discuss? 

C£> Admissions standards at the University 

ofMioUgtti. 
CE> The use of standardized iB^ iar^ 

college admissions. 
'<S> The TOEFL (Test of English as a 

Foreign Language). 
CD Evaluatioo without standardized tests. 

2. What tsPaM'sopiiriDndNNit AeTOBPL 

and the Michigan Test? 

C£> He believes that the tests are good. 

C!> He believes that the required test 

■ -' ' iiciMiWHei^tDdiloiw. ' 

'QD He believes that they are more 

important than academic preparation. 
^ He beUeves Oat the tests shotdd oot be 

used. J ' ' 

3. What does Sally say about the admissions 

<E> They don't always use the TSEFLaild 

the Michigan Test scores coiMdl^ 
<I> They look at traoBCripCs insttwd of 

scores. 

CE> They should iii^ oii'a rigid cui-<^ 

score. ■ ' 

CS> They are looking for an j^ipnipdalB 

I alternative. 

1 . 

4r How does the professor handle the 
I i$ disagreement? 

! ® He agrees with Sally, 
i <S> He restates both opinions. 

<9 He disagrees iridi bodi stiideirts. 

3. Where did this discussion most probabty 
takefdaoe? 

CE> In a college classroom. 

CE> At the OfTice of International Services. 

<Z> In die cafeteria. 

<J0 Ma puny . 



1. What do the speakers mainly discuss? 
® Making friends in a foreign country. 

<1>' S{Mitfih«iidl¥eMdK'>^ ' > <i '' 

<E> Foreign TV. radio, and other medilL 
CD Learning a foreign language. 

2. Why does Professor Baker begin the 
discussion by calling on Betty? 

<S> Because she is not a shy person. 

CD BeoMEUe riw stndkKl langoages in high 

school. 

CD Because she knows several languages. 
CD Because she agrees with him. ■ 

3. What helped BtHty. mmbk toandag 

Spanish? 

CD The language Mbbhiiny. 

CD Travel in other countries. 

CD Studying in high school. 

CD Going to movies and watching TV. 

4. What is Professor Baker's opinion'^ 

C£> He beUeves that it is a good idea to do 

aH diings thikt Betty and BiH 

suggested. 
CD He agrees with Betty's idea for 

learning languages. " - 

CD He beliww l lla l ^gul ^ g1 ll'd■» is die 

best way to learn. 
CD He believes that it is ideal to live in a 
I . yH^') country wliere the language is spoken. 

5. How can we best describe Professor 
Baker? 

CD He is not iw| fcaturtl dgirtii ; ' 

CD He is lespectftd of his students. 

CD He has a very formal manner in class. 

<S) He has traveled extensively. 

1 Mil /fic (!«*/ .1 



Rtfor Ut pages 370-373 far 0ie Explanatory Answers. 



50 PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR LISTENING 



BiSBllfi]8Ei28s IntCivctiye iLggt u f teM I! t»ie««ipeStnd«iH 



In some talks in the Listening Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to under- 
stand ae&deimc-oeoieal^mil^ to'thst of short leotoies'diat ougltt'be beani m a ooffiege ndasaroaBi, Hie 

lectures will includeivMnl pauses, and will be at a normal rate for a conversation between native spetitr 

ers. Both the professor and the students will be contributing to the class. Choose the best answer for 
multiple-choice questions. For computer-assisted questions, follow the directions on screen. * 



1. 



What is this session mainly abou|? 
CD Pop artists of the l%Os. 
<£> Andy Warhol s art 
^ Fts&sUs of fiunous peofde. 

According to the lecture; why did Warhol 
paint olgecto in fte^nviKMaaeBl? 

CD He was once a commercWLHttrt. 
<S> He was a very logical penon. 
CD He used the objects in his daily 

routine. 

CE> He was tired of paintiiig landscapes. 

Whose faow^Wait»l paint? 
Click on the 2 best aasDNas. 

[a] Marilyn Monroe. 

[b] Elvis Presley. . 

[c] John Kennedy. 
[0] Andy WarfaoL 



4. 



were 



WlwtpratlMi dees IbmngMtfiaiil? 

CD The colors that Pop ttttCH^IIlMd 

grotesque. .... ,i • 

<D The paintings were-msed a* 

commercial advertisements. 
CD The paintings were too large for 

private collectors. , 
><R|/Tattjia»ai «i^<at terof interest in 

tfie futnie^ 



5. Listra again to a part of the lectuce. 
Then anmNk ite quBstioa. 

"I mean, years from now. will . . . will 
anyone be eating Catnpbell's soup, or 
drinldngGoca<3friteii.<»ffMllj^iDirtfiit 

matter, uh . . . will anyone remember 
Marilyn Monroe?" "Interesting 
observation. So, Tom, you're saying that 



since Pop Art . . . since it depends on the 
popular culture, which by its very nature is 
uh . . . transient, you're asking . . . will the 
subjec^iiatter of die Pop Art movement 
do(Mi its atliite to 4..:,<jiQ. tsn^Nwy 

Wlqr <ttilttfr professor say diis: 

"So, Tom, you're saying that since Pop Art 

. . . mocc it depends on the popular culture, 

which by its very native is uh . . . transient, 

you're asking . . . will the subject matter of 

the Pop Art movement doom its artists to 

» . . to temporary recognition?" 

<Z> He asks the student to iqieat his idea 

because it is interesting. 
CD He disagrees with the student's 

stittement about Pop Art. 
<E> He asks the student another qttrton to 

continue the discussion. 
CE> He restates the student's comment to 

ii^e and dai^ it 

6. Click on the drawing that is done in Hie 
Amty WSuhd style. i-.. 




R^er to pages 373-375 for ike Explanatory Answers. 
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!» 



1. What is the main topic of today's lecture? 
® The climax assod^OB. ^" 

CD Pioneer plants. 

A forest fite. 
<1> A distuibance in the balance of nature. 

2. How does the scientific community view 
the theory of a staUe cUmax communis? 
CD They oo loiigar,siq)portit. 

<S> They were never interested in it. 
CD They named it dynamic equilibrium. 
<IDi IH^ proposed it to r^ilace 
pofyclimax. 

3. According to the lecturer, why is pioneer 
lif(6 importilt? 

C2> It prepares the environment fiw Ae 

forms that will replace it. 
CD Itis^i^rtableaivin^roat diatieinaiiis 

undisturbed in spite of conditions. 
CD It assures that plants, animals, and 
minerals are replaced by exactly the 
tamn flota and fittina.- 

CD It is the only 1^ that will ever be able 
to grow in areafe where the balance of 
nature has been distuibed. 

4. What is Dr. Gret^^^j^inion of a controlled 

bum! 

<S> Ife agrees with usmg a coo/>{nf to 

control wildfires. 
<I^ He disagrees with the wxtiaat of the 

texfbdoic di^ aie using. 
CD He thinks that using a controlled bum 

is the only reasonable opinion. 
QD He does not ttiinic that tire-prevention 
I sttate^ influmoe forest fires. 



5. Listen again to part of the lecture. 

Then answer the question. 

'That is, a series of transitional life forms 

successively appears, preparing the 

environment for the forms that will replace 

them." "Excuse me. Dr. Green, would that - 

be what the book refers to as ecological 

successhnf 

Why did the student ask this question: 
"Excuse me. Dr. Green, would that be what 
die bode refm to as ecological 
smcces^o^T 

<S> Because the book is difficult tp 

understand. 
<I> Because he is tiying to sdate die 

lecture to the book. 
CD Because Dr. Green's lecture was not 

viBty^fim , , ,1 f-T • ■ - ;■ .11 
CD Because he wants to inlenp^P^ 

Green. 

6. The pwiessor d M c ri bei>attrprocwg of 

ecological succession that occurs after die 
balance of nature has been disturbed. 
Summarize the process by putting the 
events in order. 

Click on a sentence. Then click oa the 
space where it belongs. 
<^ Koneer fkmmd-fittia^ippMr. 
^ ^[peifajbnax a.ssociation occurs. 
CD More stable plant and animal life is 

established. 
<]D Other forms of temporary^f||ills and 

animals replace the early ones. 



1 
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R^er to pages 375-377 for Oie Ex^anatory Answers. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR USTENINQ 



Exercise 29: Visual Lectures — ^Professor/Student 



.iff, 



In some talks in the Listening Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to understand 
academic content similar to that of sh<Mt lectures that might be heard in a college classroom. Drawings, 
charts, or odic^ yisua^ will support t|p lecture. Choose the best answer for miitti{t^);<lwa0e^^|^^ 



Talk One 

1. What is the main purpose of this lecture? 
CE> The life of Louis Tittany. 

<S> Tbewockof LcMdsTlfiRuiy. 
<3S> Hie Alt Nouveau movement 
<I> Fovrffe g^ass art objects. 

2. What characterized HfiiBay'gjetl^fy? 
CD Iridescent glass. 

CE> Precious stones. 
<S> Ttaditkmai MyHes. 
OD Floral designs. 

3. How did Tiffany help aspiring artists? 
C£> He w«B a teadm-. 

CD He founded a school. 
CD He provided scholarships. 
C& He adlA Aeirwoik in his ^bop. 

4. For which interior design was HfiEany NOT 
commissioned? ' 

CD A glass cuitain at thfe'MiBlidAd llieata- 

in Mexico. 
CE> The altar in ttK Cathedral of Saint 

fMiM 'the tKMn/ii 
CD The recq>tionTiXMat kitfie=^K^ 

House. 

CD Exclusive stores on Fifth Avenue in 
' 'MbtklniKlib- ' ' 



5. Select the example of a Tiffany favrile 
design. Choose the letter of the drawing 
that was disscdbed ill ffie toeilute. > 




CE> 





CD 



Rtfer to pages 377-379 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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Talk Two 5 n - , j _ 

1. What is the lecture mainly about? 
<X> The stnicture of li» cactus., 

<X> Extreme climates. 
CE> Water storage in cactus plants. 
<3D "the nutritive fiinctions of leaves. 

2. What is assumed about cactus plants 
millions of years ago? 
<S> Tbg^^ mmp KMt^ moA toigafc 
CD They proWblyM^eflEves Jiteoi^ 

plants. 

CE> They probably grew underground. 
OD They probably had fruit as wdi as 
flowers. 

3. AGieordliig to ^ tectmct,' why have cacti 

developed spines and needles? 

<S> They grew closer to the surface. 

(S> They could absorb water more quickly. 

<!>' ^iMy i Mf iWttiBilfaewrti^ Idosisoms. 

4. Where is the nutritive function of the 
cactus carried out? 

C5> Leaves. ''v ' 

CD Blossoms. ' ^ • 




S. Select the Saguaro cactus from among the 
didioes pictured. 

Choose the letter of the drawing .that was 

described in the lecture. 

OP 

CI> 




■ 1 I 
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i?e^r to /Niiges 379-380 for the Ejqtlanatory Answers. 
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Exercise 30: Visual Lectures — ^Professors/Studentsn . ' 

In some talks in the Listening Section on tlie Internet-Based TOEFL, yoq will be asked to under- 
stand academic content similar to that of short lectures that might be heard iii a collej^ classroom. The 
lectures will include natural pauses, and will be at a normal rate for a tidk by a native speaker, draw- 
ings, charts, or other visuals will support the lecture. Choose the best answer for multiple-choice ques- 
tions. For computer-assisted questions, follow the directions on screen. 

Talk Qm 

1. What is the mam piiiipose of this lecture? 5. Listm again to part (rf tfie lectwe. 
<S> To make arrangement for the field 

trip. 

<^ lb introdiJo»#es students to some 

common petroglyphs. 
CD To discuss legends from the Hohokam 
culture. 

I <]D To cliassify ^different clai^ in 
Hohokam cuKiue. 

2. What are petroglyphs? 
(S> An early alphabet. 
CD Art on rocks. 
CD Anthropologists. 

Religious ceremonies. 



Then answer the question. 

"But, uh . . . why were they carved in the 

first ptece? For a vari^ of reasons 

really...." 

Why did the professor say this: 

"Bitt, idi . . . Wfaf 'wne they carved in the 

first place?" 

CD To emphasize the importance of the 
carvmgs. 

<I> To ask a question that she will answer. 
QD To check on students' comprehension. 
CD To begin a discussion among the 
students. / 



How are anthropologists able to interpret 
the symbols? 

Click on the 2 best answers. 

[a] Early inhabitants left a history. 

[b] The descendants of early people know 
the stories. 

[c] Some of the symbols are common to 
many cultures. 

[d] The symbols are pictures fliat rie[Hesaat 
objects. 

What might be represented by a zoo/no rphl 
Click on die 2 best answers. 

[a] a religious ceremony. 

[b] The history of a successful hunt. 

[c] The name of a family clan. 

[d] The symbol of a group of spirits. 



6. Click on the petroglyph that is a spiritual 
symbol of life. 




A. B. C. 



Refer to pages 380-383 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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1. What is the main purpose of this lecture? 
<S> To contrast short-period and long- 
period comets. 

CE> To discuss the structure and nature of 
comets. 

<E> To explain the orbit of planets. 
C£> To predict the probability of colhsions 
between planets and comets. 

2. What causes the tail of a comet to point 
away from the Sun? 

<Z> The otbit of the comet 

<35 The solar wind. 

<X> The coma of the comet. 

<3> The cloud that lies beyond Pluto. 

3. What is #e diiffiexencc between a short- 
poioi] (Ksnet aiai a long-period comet? 
CD The shape af tbek oMts. 

CD The size of their tails. 

CD The probability that they will collide 

with planets. 
<S> The time they take to oifoit the Sun. 

4. What is capturel 

<Z> The gravitational pull of a planet 

permanently attracts a comet. 
CE> A long-period comet is convoted into 

a short-period comet 
<E> The mbits ^planets and comets 

intersect at one point 
CD The impact of com^ tm planets and 

mo(»s causes oatets. 



5. Listen f^ain to a pmt of the lecture. 

Then answer the question. 
"Comets are small bodies from the outer 
solar system that are characterized by 
gaseous emissions and consist of a solid 
nucleus, a cloudy atmosphere, which is 
called the coma, and a tail. Let me say diat 
again. Comets are small bodies fram the 
OQteir SOlai' srystmn that are characterized by 
gaseous emissions and consist of a solid 
nucleus, a cloudy atmosphere, which is 
called the coma, and a tail." 

Why does the professor say this: 

"Let me say that again." 

CD He wants the students to write down 

the definition. 
CE> He did not say it correctly the first 

time. 

<S> He does not think that students are 

paying attention. 
<S> He believes in class participation. 

6. Click (HI the mbit of a comet 



A. B. C. 



Refer to pages 383-386 far the ExpUauOtny Answers. 
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PRACTICE EXERCISES 
FOR SPEAKING 




I 



SPEAKING saenoN 



Speaking Section 



The Speaking Section of the TOEFL tests your ability to speak in English about a variety of general 
and Kademic topics. Tte Spoddng Section is not included in Ae Papo'-Based Tt^L. R Is indnded 
only in the Internet-Based TOEFL. This section was foimeriy referred to as die TOEFL Acadraiic Speak- 
ing Test (TAST). 

Next Generation TOEFL 

There are usually six questions on the Speaking Section of the iBT®. The topics are both general 
and academic. Thoe are two types of tasks included in the Speaking Section: two independent speak- 
ing tasks and four integrated speaking tadcs. The questions are presented only ooc time. You may take 

notes. 

In the independent speaking tasks, you will hear questions about familiar topics. You can use your 
personal experience and general knowledge to answer. After each question, you have IS seconds to 
prepare your answer, and 45 seconds to record it. Refer to Exercise 31 to see examples. 

In the integrated speaking tasks, you will hear a lecture, read a passage, or hear a lecture and read 
a related passage about a campus situation or an academic topic. You may take notes to prepare your 
answer. After each lecture or reading passage, you will hear a question diat reqpures yon to reapood by 
speaking. You will ha\e 20-30 seconds to prepare your answer, and 60 seconds to recwd it Refn to 
Exercise 34 to see examples. 

Be sure tometite audio to listen to ike directions. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR SPEAKING 

Exercise 31: General Topics — ^Personal Experiences 

In some questions in the Speaking Section on the internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to talk 
tboat a pers(Hud experience. You have IS seconds to prepare after you have heard the question. Then, 
you have 45 seomdf to leccpd your answer. 

Topic One 

Question: 

What are the qualities that you look for in a best friend? Describe a Mend, and explain what influence4 
you to choose this person as a best fiieffid. Be sura to hichide specific: ^Sb^ a isi 't^ ^l^^ le i iai ftiiitr 
answer. ' .1 

PtqMratioQ time: 15 seconds 
Recording time: 45 seocmds 



Nates 



Rtfer to pages 388-389 far the Examfde Answer. 
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'■■r iB»i— ■ ■ ■ 1. ' t/ -l 
Question: 

How do you like to spend your leisure time? Choose an activity and explain why yoo^ 
ing in it. Be sure to include specific detaib and examples in your answer. ' 

PlrqMuation time: IS seconds 
Recording time: 45 seconds 



Notes 



Refer to page 389 far the Exan^le Answer. 
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Exercise 32: Gmnillbpics— Opinions 

In some guestions in the Speaking Section on tiie internet-Bused TOEFL, you wili be asked to malce 
tt cinice indf'di^Get^ yoinr opinion. You have 15 seccmds to prepare after you have heard die question. 
Then, you have 45 seconds to reccml your answn; 

Topic One 

Question: 

Some teadieis mcourage conqietiticm amdiig tfieir studolts. Othieis help sbidfiaits ium ham to ccA- 
laborate and sdidy in groups. Which approach do you think is better for learning and why do you diink 
so? Be sure to use specific reasons ami exanq)les to sv^poit your (pinion. 

Pr^arati(Mi time: 15 seconds 
Reowding time: 45 seccmds 



Notes 



Rifer to page 390 for the Example Answer. 
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Questimi: 

Some people cope with stress by exercising. Others talk with family or friends. How do you handle 
stressful situations? Be sure to use specific reasons and examples to support your opinion. 

Prq>aration time: 15 seconds 
Recording time: 45 seconds 



Notes 



Refer to page 391 for Oie Btampie Answer. 
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Exercise 33: CampOEi Stmatioiis— Connectioiis 

In some questions in the Speaking Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to make 
a connection between a short reading passage and a talk. You have 30 seconds to pi epai e alter you have 
read the passage and heard the talk. Then, you have 60 seconds to record your answor. 

Tepic One 

Reading time: 45 seconds 



Accelerated Bachglnr's Program 

City CoOege cuirendy reqimes all bachelor's degree students to cosqdete diar d^ees by ftdfiUing 
the course requirements in a four-year program plan. A three-year bachelor's degree program is being 
proposed to allow selected students to accelerate their programs, completing their degrees in three- 
fourths the time. If there is sufficient interest, the program will be offered to students in forty major 
fyUte of Stn^. Oasses will be fisoited to twenty ^lulents as compared with over one faiaidred in 
the large lecture classes for students enrolled in the four-year program. To find out whether you 
qualify for this opportunity, contact an advisor in the Millennium Program Oftice in the Old Main 
Buildhig. 



Now hsten to a talk on the same topic. 
Audio: Exocise 33, Topic One. 

Question: 

The student ej^iesses her opinion about die college's plans for an acceleiaiBd Aree-year degree 
program. Sununarize ha (^nnion and the reascMis she gives for having diat opbion. 

Preparation time: 30 seconds 
Recotding time: 60 seconds 



Notes 



R^r to pages 393-394 jor ifte Exampie Answer. 



Reading time: 45 seconds 
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State University is considering a proposal to close all hut one of the dormitories over spring break. 
The Otfice of University Research reports that only lU percent of the dorm students maintain their 
residence on campus over the break, whereas the other 90 percent go home or leave for vacations. 
The cost of keeping all of the dorms op&k is cfifiBeuIt to just^; however, Ntmnan Hall would offer 
a temporary living situation for those students who chose to T&atm on campus. TIttS pn^osal will 
be discussed at a pubhc meeting in the Little Theater at 7 P.M. on January 10. 



Now listen to a talk on the same topic 
Audio: Exercise 33, Topic Two. 

Question: 

The student expresses his opinion about the proposal for closing the detms over spring break. Sum- 
marize his opinion and the reasons he gives far having that o[riiiion. - • 

Preparation time: 30 seconds 
Recording time: 60 seconds 



1./ 



... .V 

-"■-•.'i' I'.;.. '7 



(■ • ' li". . .,1 ' 'HI 



Refor to pages 394-395 for the Example Answer. 
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Exercise 34: Campns^Sitiiitiins— -More Connections 

In some questions in the Speaking Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to make 
a connection between a short reading passage and a conversation. You have 30 seconds to prepare after 
you liave read die piai^ge and heard die conversation. Then, you have 60 secon^ to record your answer. 



Topic One 

Reading time: 45 seomds 

1, 



Registration hours shortened 

The hours for on-site registration at City College have traditionally been fironj 7 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
Monday through Friday the week before classes However, since many students have been taking 
advantage of on-line registration, next term registration week will be shortened to three days, start- 
ing at 7 A.M. Jbc Wednesday before classes begin and eoMag at 7 P.M. cm Friday. Late registnoion 
during the first two days of classes will not he affected. Both on-site and on-line registration will be 
open for late scheduling and drop-add scheduling as usual on the first Monday and Tuesday of the 
semester. 



Now listen to a conversation on the same topic. 
Audio: Exercise 34, Topic One. 

Question: 

The man expresses his opinion about the changes in the registration procedure. Report his oitinion and 
txfiaan the reasons diat he gives for having that (^nnion. 

Preparation time: 3U seconds 
RecoRBng time: 60 seconds 



Notes 



Refer to pages 395-396 for the Exanple Answer. 
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■)«■'/. 1 .* 

Readiiig tiniK^ seconds 



1 1 ' - r 



Molice concerning the fall career fair 

Over 100 representatives from business and industry will be participating in the annual career fair 
on Saturday, October 7, including high-level officers from a number of international companies. 
Booths and exhibits will be set up in die college auditcmum between 9 A.M. iod 3 fM. lb tidQB'fidl 
advantage of this opportunity, bring copies of your resume and transcripts with you to the fair. Rep- 
resentatives will be collecting applications so that they can contact students to arrange interviews. 
Most of the representatives will return to campus next month to complete the screening process, 
although sfMne compuiies have announced diat they will interview imm«liately after the exhibits are 
closed iw^ittwday. 



Nqw listen to a ccmyersittioD on the s«ne topic. , 

Ail<N^vi!iW5llf» J<?Bi^j^^ . "Ill" --iM., ' .'T.T. .(• •.H.;„. 

Qmstieii: 

The woman expresses her (qrinion about tibe career fair. Rqxwt her opinion and exphdnlhe reasons tiwt 
she gives for having that opinion. 

Pc^Mwa^iMi time: 30 sec(Mids . 
Recording time: 60 seconds 



Notes 



HI!. .'//' 



A' - 



Refer to pages 396-398 for the Example Ansmr. 
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Exercise 35: Acadlffieief^ntent— Connectioiis 

In some questions in the Speaking Section on the Intemet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to make 
a connection between a short reading passage and a lecture. In most of these items, you will be required 
to relate an exaaofSc to a geaenl eoaaqpL Ym have 30 secon^ to ptepast after ypu have tead the 
passage and heard die lectuie. Thai, you have 60 seoMids to record your answn^. 

Topic One 

Reading time: 45 seconds 

I ■ " 

■ . 'I .. ■ ■ ■ . . 'T . 

A Village ....... 

A traditional village is self-coniauied, which means that wittda the village, faoBlim flX daily life 
such as sleeping, eating, health care, and social activities are constructed. Furthermore, nearly all the 
essential suppUes of goods and services are stored within the confines of the village, although one 
village may trade with another to secure certain items. In addi^n, tfae rei^deifls of tteifittiiiriinita«- 
act closely with each other and have conunon goals and interests that are reflected in their activities. 
Finally, it is said the outward appearance of a village expresses the essence of who the inhabitants 
believe themselves to be. . ..u ^..<_, 

* 'l " ■ ■ ' • " - 1 • '!■' ■ ' •• ^' 

■ ' ' ■ I ' ■ - 

Now hsten to part of a lecture on the same topic. 

Audio: Exercise 35, liqinc One. ' >r <; 

Question: 

Rcf&[ to Thomas Jefferson's definition of a college campus presented in the lecture, and explain how 
die informatioa in the anduopcdogy text si^ipo^i^fli^nson's view. 

Preparation time: 3U seconds 
Seoov&ig time: 60 aeeonds 



Notes 



\ ■■■■ ,>v'. 



lUfer to pages 398-399 for the Examfie Answer. 
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Reading time: 45 seconds , 



Eotrepreoeufs 

Numerous studies of small-business owners in the United States reveal that about 50 percent of them 
come from poor or lower middle-class families. Most begin tiieir working life early and are already 
employed MI time by the age of 18. Most have already established ttieir htarinesses by the age of 
30. In general, they tend to display three characteristics, including a strong desire for independence, 
a high level of initiative, and the ability to react quickly to take advantage of an opportunity. Another 
interesting characteristic is the fact that so many successful small-business owners establish their 
businesses as a result of a coincidaioe xtAtes dian by foUowing a busiiiess plan. 



Now listen to part of a lecture (m the same topie. • 
Audio: ExoBise 3S< TopiclWo. 

Questioiu 

n^miDg to botfi ^ lecture and the reading passage, explain why the experieaoe cS htsA SMMftos 
tylMcal (tf sniaI14yusiness owners. 

Preparation time: 30 seconds ' < 

Recoiding time: 60 seconds < ^ ^ . 



Notes 



■ ■ • 



Refer to pages 399-r4O0for Ae Example Answer. 
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Exercise 36: AcademiciCoaiAif^More Connections 

In some questions in the Speaking Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to make 
a coooedion between a sfaMt reading passage and a lecture, fit nnost of tfiese hems, you will be reqidred 
to relate an example to a general concept. You have 30 seconds to prepare after you have read die 
passage and heard the lecture. Then, you have 60 seconds to record your answor. 

;ReadiiiglinKi454wonids ■> 

.'il. ■ ■ • .. , ' . ' , ■ . ^ 
■ .i ■ .. I : __L- ■ ■ , 

Color 'I. — , „ ■ 

Color is light, a fom of energy that travels in waves. Light waves emanate from a source, as for 
example, fix>m a candle, a light bulb, or the Sun. In all of these sotuces of light there are many dif- 
ferent wavelengths, measured from crest to crest in nanometers or millimicrons. All visible colors 
are contained in white or colorless light. When passed diroiigh a prism, a beam of v»\ute Ught is 
refiracted into separate bands of colors, each with its own wavelength that differs from that of any 
other color. These are the colors of the visible spectrum which we occasionally see in nature as a 
ttklbem. 



Now listen to part of a lecture on the same topic. n . 't 

Audio: Exofcise 36, IV^c One. 

Referring to bodi the lecture and die reading passage, explain why the sky is bhie. 

Preparation time: 30 seconds 
Recording time: 60 seconds 



Notes 



Rt^rio pages 400^402 JmOteExan^ie Answer. 
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Polio 



Polio is a virus that is spread by drinking water from sources contaminated by sewage, as for example, 
when local water supplies are not properly treated and the population uses contaminated water from 
the Mtchen faucet for druddng or cocddng. Polio is also occasionally spread from one peisan.te 
another, especially amcMig diildren whose hands may have been in contact with the virus. In any 
case, the polio virus enters the mouth and passes into the digestive tract where the cells lining the 
intestine are infected. It is then carried through the intestine and released into the sewage system to 
be^ the cycle again. 



Now listan to paft et a tectme on i3ae same tof^c. 
Audio: Exercise 36, T<^c Two. 

Question: 

Referring to both the lecture and the reading passi^ oq^tam bow paXto is tpnad and wiiy the more 
developed societies tend to suffer more serious qudemics. 

Preparation time: 30 seconds 
Recoiding time: 60 seconds 



Notes 



Reading time: 45 seconds 



Rifer to pages 402-403 for ihe Example Answer 
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Exercise 37: Canpls^iSliliatioii&H-Probleiiis 

In some questions in the Speaking Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to listen 
to a conversation, describe the problem that the speakers are discussing, and evaluate the alternatives. 
You have 20 seconds to piqMae after you have heard the convoisattoa. Thdm, you have 60 secQi|i|te.|of 
lecocd your answer. 

Topic One 

Question: 

Desisifte lam- vm*a ptoblm md tte n»o Aitgesiioiis thitt Hie watiiiM makes about bom m loiMfle it 
What do yott 'idnk tti ttim^ 

PreparaticMi tune: 20 seconds 
Recfnding time: 60 seconds 



Notes 



■■I 



111. ' r, 



R^ier to pages 403-404 fin- 0ie Exam^ Answer. 
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'I-. -J 



It 



Describe the woman's problem and the three suggetAlaiul flut tirniii 
What do you think the woman should do, and why? ' 



,11 



Pteparation time: 20 seconds 
Receding time: 60 seconds 



Notes 



Refer to pages 404-406 for the Bxan^le Answer. 
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Exercise 38: Campi«KSiliiiiiioiis— More ProUems 

In some questions in the Speaking Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to listen 
to a conversation, describe the problem that tlic speakers are discussing, and evaluate the alternatives. 
You have 20 secmids to pR|fare tlftn you have beard the convosatioa. Then, you have 60 secxmds to 
nscoid your aoswer. 

TwUcOne 

Question: 

Describe the womtti's {voblem ami ttie two suggestipiis that the man makes about how to handle it 
What do you think the woman ^ould do, and whyt 

PrqMuation time: 20 seconds 
Recording time: 60 secraids 



Notes 



i?<^r k> pages 406-407 for tite Example Answer. 
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Question: 

Describe the man's problem and tfie two suggesting duvt flle woooaii inakes about iiow tio bandle it 
What do you think the map should do, and why? 

Pkeparation time: 20 seconds 
Recoiding time: 60 seconds 

' Notes ■ ' ■ 



JC</S;r tt> pages 407-408 for Oie Exm^le Answer. 
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Exercise 39: Acadeiiitii^onteiit — Summaries 

In some questions in the Speaking Section on the Intemet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to sum- 
nuiize ttie main pointe in a sboit lecture.' In most of fliese summaries, you will be required to expl^ 
a term or a concept. You have 20 seccmds to prepare aftn- you have heard the lecture. Then, you have 
60 seconds to record your answer. 

Topic Dae 

Referring to the main points and examples from the lecture, describe the two general giaap& of flow- 
ering plants. Then explain the problem for classification that the professor presents. 

Preparation time: 20 seconds 
Reccmling time: 60 seconds 



Notes 



R^r to pages 408-410 for the Example Answer. 
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Questioii: 

Referring to the main points and examples from the lecture, describe the two types of bridge construc- 
tion presented by the professor. Then explain the specific advantages and disadvantages of each type. 

Preparation time: 20 seconds 
Recording time: 60 seconds 

I TU •n-T i^ i 

Notes 



Refer to pages 410-411 for the Example Answer. 
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Exercise 40: AcademteCiftlitfent— More Summaries 

•I' 

in some questions in the Speaking Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to sum- 
marize the main points in a short lecture. In most of these summaries, you will be required to e]q)lain 
a term or a concept. You have 20 sectmds to prepare after you have heard the lecture. Then, you have 
60 seconds to record your answer. 

Topic One 

Qaestkm: 

Referring to the main points and exaiiq>les fiom tfae lecture, describe the three basic functi(»is of the 
liver presented by the (xofessw. 

Preparatirai time: 20 seconds 
Recording time: 60 secmds 



Notes 



R^er to pages 411-413 for the Exan^ Answer. 
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ToiilcTWo 

QMation: 

Referring to the main points and examples from the lecture, describe two types of research ccnelattoas 
that the professor presents. Then explain causality. 

Ptepata&m time: 20 seocmds 
Reoocding time: 60 seconds 



Notes 



Rrfer to pages 413-414 for the Example Answer. 
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STRUCTURE SECTION 



Structure Section 



The Stractme Section of the TOEFL tests your ability to recognize stuidafd written ^iglish as 
it is used itt NdlA America. The Structure Section is included in tiie Psqper-Based 'I^DBPL, but it is Mit 
tednded aft viq^afttle section in the Int^net-Based TOBPL, 

Paper-Based TOEFL (PBT) 

There are 40 questions in two parts on the Structure Section of the Paper-Based TOHFl ,. The ques- 
tions are all multiple-choice with four possible answer choices. The section takes 25 minutes to com- 
plete. The Sttucture Section is sooied sqMuntely from die Test of Written EngUsh (TWE) in die 

Paper-Based TOEFI.. 

In Part 1, you will see 15 incomplete sentences. The questions are all multiple-choice with foiu* pos- 
sible answer choices. Choose the best answer choice from four possible answers to complete the sen- 
tence. Refer to Exercise 55 to aeetsiemfkli. 

In Part 2. you will see 25 incorrect sentences with four underlined words or phrases marked (A), 
(B), (C), and (D). Choose the one word or phrase that must be changed to correct the sentence. Refer 
to Exocise SS to see exa^^>les. 
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■ Exercise 41: Sentences-^Verbs 

In some sentences in the Structure Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to idsa- 
tify Ifae CQiTect vob. in fact, iDott of die seolm^ 

is a word or phrase that expresses iKtien or ctHKlition. A verb can be classified as transitive or iqlewi* 
sitive according to whether it requires a complement; it can be classified further according to the Idod 
of complement it requires, including not only nouns, pronoims, adjectives, and adverbs, but also -ing 
fionos or in&utives. C&Miae liie correct answer in the iiiconiq>letB sentences. Choose the iocoaeci word 



1. Almost everyone fails the driver's 

test cm tiie &8t try. 

® passing 

<S> to have passed 

CD in passing 

2. When the silkworm gets through to lay its 

eggs, it dies. 
CO 

3. If mdaogeied^iecies saved, rain 

forests must be protected. 
CD are to be 
<E> be 
CD can be 
CD will be 

4. The average spoken sentence in 
convosational Eq^ish takes 2.5 seccmds 



<Z> for to complete 

CD completing 

CD to complete 

CD by completing 

5. Only twenty years ago. most doctors 

agreed truthf ul with their terminally 

ill patients, a traild Outt has teversed itself 

in modem medical practice. 

CD don't to be 

CD not to be 

<S> we dnakhi't bem 

<S> not to been 



6. William Toirey Harris was one of the fu^t 

{nogression of uufScs in fte-ix^iedl ' ' 

>ouriculum. 

Q> in establishii^ 

CD for establishing 

CD establishing 
CD to establish 

7. North American Indian tribes used sign 

language with tribes that spoke a 

different language or dialect. 

<S> to communicating 

^ for communicate 

CD to communicate 

CD fcM* communicated 

8. Art tends to be more after the death 

of the artist, but most literary woiks tend to 
decrease in value when the writer dies. 

CD price 
CD worthy 
CD worth 
CD value 

9. Adult ea^s let their offspring 

nests mar their migiiial nesting area. 

CD build 
CD builds 
CD building 
CD to build 

10. A barometer is a device with a sealed metal 
<Z> CD 
diamber designed to reading die changes 
CD 

in the pressure of m in the atmosphere. 
CD 
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85 



11. 



If a person does not.li|«vf Vttameyk tbft 
court — 



one. 



<S> will appoint 

CD appointed 

CD would appoint 

CID appointing 



12. Since Ughtnmg was probably significant in 

the formation of life, understanding it 

<2> 

might help us to imderstanding life itself. 
CE> CD CE> 



13. Iowa. 



. of flat-topped hills erected by 



the ancient Mound Builder people as 
temples and burial sites. , 
<S> with a larger number 
CD has a large number 
CD having a large number 
<3S> a large nuiqber 

14. If the oxygen stqyly in tihe atmosphere was 

CD CD 
not replenished by plants , it would soon be 
<E) 



15. 



the eight Ivy League .schools are 



among the most prestigious colleges in the 
United States. 

CS> It is generally accepted tbjat 
CD That it is accepted 
CD Accepting that it is 
CD llua is accqMed 



JlieOi4SQW»gAiifli>^im found by 

<S> 

Juliette Gordon Low in 1912 , has growp to 

CD CD 

a cunent membffship of more than three 
million gills. 

17. To relieve pain caused by severe bums, 
prevent infection, and treat for shock, 
inunediate stq>s. 

CD taking 
CD to take 
CD talora 
CD take 

18. If gasoline vapor witibi, aii; 

combusti(Mi will occur. 

CD mixed 
CD had mixed 
<D mixes 
<B> mixture 

19. Vermont, commonly known as the Green 

Mountain State, refused onfil 1791. 

CD to join the Union 

<S> joining the Union 

<S> the joining of the Union 

<!> j<rin die Unim 

20. Air constricted between the vocal chords 

makes them , producing sounds. 

<D to vibrate 

CD vibrating , 

CD vibrate 

<B> die vibration 



II..-/. 
i.i' — 
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PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR STRUC1URE 



ElOBRcm 42t Senteiice»-^Aii!iflifU7 Vertis 

In some sentences in the Structure Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to select 
the correct auxiliary verb. An auxiliary verb is a verb that accompanies the main vmi dnd makes dis- 
tinctions in die nieaning of the main verb. Some examples of auxiliary verbs are BE, HAVE, or a modal. 
Choose the correct answer in the incomplete smtences. Choose the incorrect word or phrase in the 

underlined choices. 



1. On the average, a healthy heart to 

pump five tablespoons of blood with every 
beat. 

<^ nmst 

<S> ought 
CD can 
<E> ^iould 

2. It is generally believed that Thomas 

Jefferson was the one who had i«»eaidied 

and wrote the Declaration of Independence 
<S> 

during the months prior to its signing 

<E> 

in July 1776 . 
CD 

3. In general, by the second year of 
production, the price of a new piece of 
technology significantly. 

CS> will decreased 

CE> has decreased 

OO will have deoeased ' ' 

<S> will has deoeased 

4. Although some higher structures 

have been build in New Yoik Qty, none 
<E> 

diatactgizes the iatyline brtter ttaa die 

CD 

&i^nre State Building. 

5. Research in genetics and DNA having had a 

CE) 

profound influence on the direction of 

CD <S> 
tieatmeat fat a laige nunJw of diseases. 
<I> 



6. Bones composed chiefly of calcium, 

<S> CD <D 
phosphorous, and a fibrous substance 

known as ctrflagai. 

cn> 

7. A cure for juvenile diabetes until 

more funds are allocated to basic research. 
® won't develop 

<I> aren't develc^ng 

<S> don't develdp 

CD won't be developed 

8. During the past decade, twenty million 

CD 

college graduates spended more then fifty 

billion dollars in ten-year studt^ Wans. 
CD 

9. Civil engineers had better steel 

supports in concrete structiues tndit on^ 
unstable geophysical sites. 

®- indiide'' " ■ - V' ' 

<I> including 

CD inclusion " 
CD included ' 

10. There is no limit to the divarsity to be 

finding in die cnhnres of people 

CD CD ^ 

throughout the world. 

11. The ocmes of pine trees two «: three 

years to reach maturity. 

<£> to take 

<S> taking 

CD may take 

cg> takes 
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12. The govemmeat mpam itwt * census taken 

cs> 

CMcyjtea years so that accurate statistics 
<S> 

13. a impodaitt Ifaat caacer is diagnoged and 

CE> CD 

treated as early as possible in order 
CD 

to assure a successfiil cure. 

14. Although die scientific conununity had 

hoped that the field of transplantation 

, the shortage of organ donors has 

curtailed research. 
CD progress 
<S> had progressed 
<S> would progress 
<I> progressing 

15. Before railroad lines were extended from 
Missouri to New Nfexioo. millinnn at 

dollars in trade was used to be carried over 



rl7. l]iejoM iMViNjeweby is not 

CD 

Strong enough unless it be alloyed. 

18. Even without strong wings, the ostrich kas 

survived because it at high speeds 

to esc^ pndatac&. 

CD to run , I 

CD can run 
CD running 
^ nm 

19. General damage that been caused 

by iquhids or polliiti<Hl ig sometime* 
<I> CD 

laMmn as blight 

20. Fred Astaire is said to had been 

the most popular dancer of his time, btf he 

CD 

was also a talented actra; singer, and 
CS> 

cbottogfttpbet. 



S<itf»^13naUi by wheeled wMpng, 
CD 

16. Based on a decline in vdiicular deatfis 



during the past decade, Sjentibflits, air bags, 

• ' ■ .11, ' I. .iH I J. 1 ! 

baby seats , and odwr safisty faafpn^s m 

CD 

newer autcxnobiles must be save lives. 



<I> 



<3D ,<!> 



Ill ' 



. / I r I . . i< . 'I ' 
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PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR STRUCTURE 

EXER€II^ 43: Sentaces^Nouiis ' 

In some sentences in the Structure Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify the correct noun. A noon is a v/onl that names pawns, ot>ject8, and ideas. There are tvirb'basic clas- 
sifications of nouns in English: count nouns and noncount nouns. Count nouns are those that can be 
made plural by -s, -es, or an irregular form. They are used in agreement with either singular or plural 
v^s. N(Micount nouns are those that cannot be made plural in these ways. They are used in agreonait 
with singular verbs. It is necessary to know whether a noun is cotHat ior noncount to maintain verb agree- 
ment and to choose correct adjective modifiers. Choose the correct aniswer in the incomplete sentences. 
Choose the incorrect word or phrase in the underlined choices. ' ' 



1. The understanding electrici^ depends on a 

CD CD CD 

knowledge of atoms and the subatomic 

particles of ^diich ft^ are composed. 

CD 

2. The U.S. Postal Sovice delivers more mails 

CD CD 

in one day than Federal ExfMU does in one 
. -year.' • 

3. The two main are permanent 

nu^^Kls and electromagnets. 

CS) kinds of magnets ''• ' 

CD kind of magnets 
<S> Idsid magnets 
CD Idttdsmagnets 

4. When water is frozen, it becomes 

<S> ice 

CD ices 
CJD the ice 
CS> anloe 

5. can live to be more than fifteen 

years old. 
<S> Hiat it B diDgs 
CD That dogs 
CD Dogs that 
CB> Dogs 

6. One of the most distinctive plant found in 

CD CD CD 

the desNt is the Saguaro cactus. 
CD 



7. In the fall, most trees lose , which 

have, by then, turned firom green to gold 
and orange. 

(Z> Ibrir leaf 

CD flleir leaves ' ' 

® Ae leaf 
CD the leafs 

8. Debtors have concluded that in addition to 

regular exercise, a diet rich in is 

good for the heart. 

• <© firuits and vegetable 
<I> a fruit and vegetable 
CD the fruits and vegetables 

9. A thunder ustially follows lightning by five 

CD <a> 

8eoolidg: fer every mile between tbt Sish 

CD CD 
and the observer. 

10. Canada stretches from the Atlantic Ocean 

to the Pacific Ocean, and covets ^ of 

almost foot minioii s^piaie miles. 

CD a am^ ■ ■ ■ " " ■ ■ 
CD an area 

<S> the area ' '' ■- ''■i 

CD arek 

11. During the early nineteenth century, 

were hunted for their pelts. 

CD a beaver 
CD beavers 
CD the beaver 
CD that beavers 
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12. The stories of Dr. S^mj J|»yft-t>een enjoyed 

CD CS> 

by millions of childrens . 

C3D 

13. Collections of the simple and functiooal 

Shaker fianUurc pan be seen in museum 

CS> CD QD 

throughout the United States. 



14. 



15. 



The decadilcm is a two-day 
CD 

a&ledc coinpetition which consists of 
CD CD 

ten types track and field events. 
CD 

designs on a wall, also called 



16. 



graffiti, has become associated with gang 

activity in many neighboihoods. 

CD Spraying of 

CD The spraying of 

CD Spray the 

<S> Sprays 

by the author John Grisham are 



frequently on the best seller list 
CS> The novel 
CD Novels 
CD A novel 
CD Some novel 



.17. have made communication faster 

and easier through the use of e-mail and 
the Internet is widely recognized. 
^ It is that computers , 
CD That it is computas , 
<3S> Computers that 
That eon^Kiias 

18. Provide cien^oos for retired persons is 

CD I® 
the primaary fmi^iQn of the social security 

systenL 

19. New equipments for medical diagposis 

CD 

have made many formerly unpleasant 

procedures quite painless. 
CD 



20. Termites can do 



. to the wood in 



homes before they ivn detected. 
CD an extensive damage 
CE> extensive damages 
CD the extensive damage 
CD extensive damage 



,-|r ' < '• ' 1 



< I. ,.\. 



Refer U} pages 416-417 for the ExpUuuuory Answers. 
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PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR STRUCTURE 



' £3!^ciSE 44: Sentencei^Prdiioi^ 

In some sentences in the Structure Section on ttie Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify the coiTect pix)iidibi.'i4 * ^# o i H^ that can be used instead of a noun, usually to avoid repeat- 
ing the noun. A pronoun may be singular or plural; masculine, feminine, or neuter; and first, second, or 
third person to agree with the noun to which it refers. A pronoun may be used as the subject of a sen- 
tence or a clause or as the object of a sentence, a clause, or a preposition. In English, pronouns are also 
used tia aqpsess possessives mi reflexives. Choose itae coc^ aiuwor io Hi^ meonoflkie sMtences. 
ClKx>se itae nioonect word or^uase in the underiined 



1. The crime rate has begun to decline in 
New York City due to efforts on the part of 
both government and private citizens to 
curb . 

<S> ttKxa 
CD him 
CD its 
CE> it 

2. Slodis spend most of its time han^ng t^de 

<E> CD 

down firom trees and feeding on leaves and 



fruit 
CE> 

3. When Uie Eurq)ean sdflers came 

in the sCT^teentfa century , tfie newcomers 

began a systematic eSott topudi the Native 

CD 

Americans into the wildoness and to take 

their land from their. 



CD 



4. Seals can 



because they have a thick 



layer of blubber under their fur. 

<Z> fceef) fhnn warm 

CD keep themselves warm 

CD they keep warm 

CD keep their warm 

5. After Dr. WomerAifaCT discovered 

restriction enzymes, Drs. Daniel Naflian, 



6. There are^not many people which adapt 

® CD CD ■ 

to a new culture without feeling same 

CD 

disorientation at first. 

7. In order for people who speak different 

languages to engage in trade , they 

often develop a simplified languj^ called 
pidgin. ' ' 

CD with each the other 

CD with each to the other 
CD with each another 
CD with each other 

8. Those of us who have a family histtMfy of 

CD 

heart disease should make 



<E> 



a{>pointments widi flieir doctMs. 



1 ( 

A 



9. Dranestic cats often show loyi^ to their 
ownns by leaving freshly killed prey such 

as birds for to find. 

CD they 
CD he 
CD them 
CD their 

10. The United States and Canada have many 

trade agreements that benefit , 

CD one the other 
CD other 
CD other one 
CD each other 



Hamilton Smith, and him were awarded the 
Nobd Ptize f(ur ttor research in that fidkL 
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11. Geotge Hainan Riiai, «rtBA Was better 

CD CD 

known as Babe Ruth, began his baseball 
cwQcr in 1914 with tbe Baltimoce Qfioles. 

12. Tbe constellation Orion is easily 

recognized by tfvee vettical stare. 

C£> your 

<I> its 
CD their 
OD her 

13. The first full-length animated movie, Snow 

White, was produced by Walt Disney whom 

CD CD 
creative genius also inspired such animated 

CD 

classics as Awifrf and CmderdJa. 

14. Wolves, whidi are known to travel ih 
packs, both provide for and defend 

through group cocqperation. 
<S> himself 
CE> themselves 

CD itself 

CE> theirselves 

15. Although orchids give thd appe«anee of 

being very fragile, they are actually very 

hardy plants indoors during the 

wnrtR^mondis. 
CD which may be grown-. 
CD what may grow 
<0 wbo iaaybegrow 



> 16, ifypeno&9ky in children may result firom 

some food additives^ 

C£> their eating , . i ! 

<I> they eat 

CD to eat 

CD tbemeating 

17. In advanced stages <rf anorexia, the paliwit is 

CD <I> 
unable to feed themself . 

18. It is documented that Custer led his troops 

<S> CD 

into a ravine near flie Little Big Horn, where 

a huge army of Sioux Indians was waiting 

for they 
CD 

19. The seaTionse is unique among fish because 

CD CD 

the female deposits their eggs in a pouch 
CE> 

that the male carries until the small sea 

horses are hatched . 
CD 

20. Hawkeye was a character James 

Fenimore Cooper created for The Last of 
the Mohicans. 

<S> who 
<I> whom 
CD which 
CD whose • 
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^EXERcaSB45: Sentences^Modifim ' 

In some sentences in the Structure Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify the correct modifier. A modifier can be an adjective or an adjectival phrase that describes a noun 
or an -ing form. A modifier can also be an adverb or an adverbial phrase ttiat adds infcmnalioii about 
the verb, adjective, or another verb. Adjectives do not change form to agree with the nouns or -ing forms 
that they describe, but some adjectives are used only with count nouns and others are used only with 
n oftW i iat nouns. Choose the correct answer in the incon^leie soicraces. GKx>se the ineoinct word or 
phrase in the undnlined choices. 



1. The data on the winter migration patterns 

of die monarch biittexfly is vay , 

® interested 
CE> interest 
<S> interesting 
<S> of intOKst 



7. At the core of a star, temperatures and 

pTttsmes are so great as parties ceiBde and 

CD • 

connect in a process called fusion. 



2. There are more potatoes cultivated than any 

<S> <i> 

the other vegetable crop woridwide. 
CO CE> 

3. Marian Anders(»i, recognized both hi the 

U.S. and in Europe as a real great 
CS> ■ '■ ■ <I> ' ■ 

vocalist, was the first black singer to appear 

CD CE) 

with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

4. The New Fngland states have had 

serious earthquakes since the ice Age. 
<S> none 

<S> not any ' 
CD not 
CD no 

5. orangutans live alone. 

CD NearaU 

<E> Almost an 

CD The all 

CS> The most all 

6. Some hybrid flowers r^ain the firagrant 

scent of the nonhybrid, and are bred 

without fragrance. 

<Z> anothers 
CD tfaeodm- 
CD some other 
CD othos 



8. The Cartwheel Galaxy is 500 million 

light year away bom Earth. 

CD 

doctors do not have a personal pfe^din. 
CS> a large amoimt of ' 
CD large amount of 
CD a large number of 
CD large number of 

10. ' BeeMMfc uonfrof food is as nutrittoto ftw a 

C5> CE) 

baby as its mother's xm]k, many women are 

.11/^): ■' 

r^uming to die practice of breast feeding. 

1 1 . John F. Kennedy was the youngest 

I»esident of ^ Utited Sum,md 

to be assassinated. 

CD the fourth 
CI> fourdi 
CD four 
CD the four 

12. Kidianasia, die practice of assisdng die 
death of a person suffering firom an 
incurable disease, is such a controversial 

issue as it is illegal in most cotmtries . 
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13. in the world export 

<X> Only little nations 
CD Only few nations 
CD Qi^ 4 little lUMioqs 
<S> Only a few iiati<His 



14. Uianas is just . 



to be seem on a clear 



night widi the naked eye. 

CD btight enou^ 
CD enough brightly 
<3D as enough brig^ 
<E> bright as mough 

15. The conversations on die TOEFL 

willbespokai just one time; thoefore, you 

<S>, 

must listen very carefiil in order 

CD 

to understand what the speakers have said. 
<S> CD 

16. Gold, silvei; and c(^)per coins ace often 

alloyed with harder metals to make 

CD CD 

tfa«n ^ifttd as enough to withstand wear. 
CD CE> 



, . , jyi. Thirty-six yeasp^f^ b||s first flight, at the 

age of 77, John Glenn proved that he was 
1 1 , not , to return to his role as an 

astKMiant^ 

CD so old 

CD too old , 

<E> oldest 

<I> very older 



19. 



20. 



.Aat is, known as Art Deco 



culminated in tte o^ilMts and expo8jki(»s 

at the World's Fair in 1939. 

<S> The art 

<I> Arts 

<5> Anait 

<S> Artist 

The brightest body in the constellation 

Hyika, Alphard is only . 

CD a second-magnitude star 
CD a magnitude second star 

CD a star nf fhw magnitiuif tpiffniH , 

<S> a second magnitudes Star 



17. like McDonald's and Kentucky 

Fried Chicken have used franchising to 

extend their sales internationally. 

CD Chain's lesttnirants 

CD Chains restaurant^ ,,, ,. 

CD Chain resuurant .. 

CD Chain restaurants 



'I' 
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In some sentences in the Structure Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify the correct comparative. A comparative can be a word or phrase that expresses similarity or differ- 
ence. A comparative can also be k '^iM <^Mfing Uke -er or -est that expresses a 6e0ee ctf <kmi^iU!mm 
with adjectives and adverbs. Choose the correct answer in the incomplete s^iienoes. Choose the inoHr- 
tect word or phrase in the underlined choices. 



1. lUticm at an American university runs 

. twenty thousand dollars a semester. 

<Z> so high as 
<S> as bi^tb 

® as high as 
CI> as high than 

2. Alligators are about the same color than 

<3> CD 
crocodiles, although the adults may be 

slightly darter witti broader heads and 

blunter noses. 

3. Laser discs provide images of best quality 
Hbaa those of either television signals or 
video tapes. 

4. The cost of a thirty-second commercial on 

a network television station is for 

most business^. 

® so much 

<S> much 

CD very much 

<S> much too much 

5. The New York City subway system is 

CD 

the most longest underground railroad 

CD ® 
operating in the world. 

6. School children in the same grade in 

CD 

Amoican schools are usually the same old 
CD <!> Ct> 

as their classmates. 



7. The seed heads of teasel plants raise the 

nap on coarse tweed cloth than do 

the machine tools invented to replace them. 
<S> mixe efficiently 

CI> efficiently 
CD more efficient 
CE> most efficient 

8. Benjamin Franklin was the editor of 

cs) . ■ ' 

the larger newspaptfin the colonies, a 

CD 

diplomatic representative to France and later 
to England, and tfi&iBvCTilior df mmy' \aeM 
devices. ' " ' 

9. 11k staadard ftMT cldBdinMS ill Oir^^ 
where a microchip is manufactured is 

<s> CD ''■^ wr> 

same that of an «pbniiiiig room in a Iwt^taL 

QJ> ' '• .r ■ I ")■> r, .. --tl'.' •: 



10. The Nortti Aiiiaican robin is only . 
the European and AfiricannHrins. 
CD half big ' • =' 
<^ as Ug half 

CD half as big as 
CD big by half 



11. Mountain bikes differ wdinaiy bicycles in 

CD 

that they have ten or more gears, a 

more rugged frame, and wider treads oa 

CD 

the tires. 

12. As a rule, the more r^id die heart rate , 

C5) CD CD 

faster the pulse. 
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13. In U.S. law, a misdniieandr » a crimedutt « m }7« TlieMoftfi*« «}«HidMbe of indiutry mi 

commercial wealth proved to be a gjKSk 

. advanuge in detemuMiig the , . i 

outcome of the Civil War. 
<Z> than originally thought 
<C> that originally thought 
® as originally thought 
CD originally thought 



is a felony, and usually carries a 

term of imprisonment of less than pi^ year 

for most offenses. 

CS> lesfitt tinn 

CD less severe than 

C£> less than severe 

CD severely lesso- 



14. Although both are mammals, the early 
stages of development on the part of 

® marsupials 
<S> that of marsupials 
<ZD those of marsupials 
<S> those marsupials 

15. Eli Whimey's cotton gin enabled the cotton 
producm of tiie tuAy mneieentti century to 

iiKrease their production by times 

the amount produced prior to the invoition. 
<S> more fifty 

<S> mooe as fifty 
CD more than tTfty 
CD most than fifty 

16. 250,000 species of fossils have 

been discovered in both oreaiii/ed. 
scientific searches and by sheer accident. 
<3> As much as 

CD As many as 
CD As many 
u,<Mf Mtaym i 



18. The Woodstock Music and Art Fair of 1969 
captured the essence of the counterculture 
movement of the 1960b , 

CD most than any of other events 
CE> best that any other event 
CD thiui any other events 
CD better than any other event 

19. Alike her friend and fellow iiqpiessionist 

artist . Edgar Degas, Maiy Casattt used 

CD CD 

brush strokes and colors in new and 

different ways . 
CD 

20. A dancer, wliile always graceful satd 

precise in her movements, trains 

any other athlete. 

<Z> as strenuously 

CD more strenuously as 

CD as strenuously as ' 

CD as strenuously diat 
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ExBliGigE>4f t Si^fen cc B C omnmlem 

In some sentences in the Structure Section of the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify the correct connector. A connector is a word or phrase that joins words, phrases, or clauses. A con- 
nector expresses relaliMisiM|ii4)etweeii the words, tdtrases, and clauses that it joins. Sbme'ci^ainon 
relationships arc cause and result, contradiction, substitution, addition, exception, example, and purpose. 
Choose the correct answer in the incomplete sentences. Choose the incorrect word or phrase in the 
underlined choices. 



1. Itis not clear how much students leam 

• television classes without 

sup^sion aiid meniioilmg. 

OD for watching 
<I> from watching 
CD by watch 
<I> to watch 



6. Because the expense tra<titi<»al fuels 

and the concern that they mi^t run out, 

CD CD 

many countries have been investigating 
alternative sources of pawee. 



2. In spite of the fact that 85 percent of all 
societies allow the men to take more than 
one wife, most pttSePSadO!0§tmf ■ _ ' 
polygamy. 

<S> than 
CD to 
CD for 
C3D that 

3. Some nwtals such gold, silm, oop|iM^ ^ind 

CD CD 
tin occur naturally, and are easy to work. 

CD Q> 



7. The lights and appliances in most homes 
use altiimatMiy cuntent ' . 

CD instead direct current 
CD instead of direct current 
CD that instead direct current 
CD for direct current instead 

8. Only seventeen ^one hundred 

CD 

business calls get through to tbk cciaect 

CD CD I 

' person on the first attempt i ' ' • ' 
CD .1 



Stained glass becomes even more beautiful 

when it be(»u$e the corrosion 

diffuses light 
CD will age 
CD ages 
CD are aging 
CD aged 



9. More murders are reported . 



S. All of the senses 



smell must pass 



through intermediate gateways to be 

processed before they are registered in the 

brain. 

CD until 

CD but 

CD to 

CD for 



December in the United States llian during 
any otiier month. 

CD on 
CD in 
CD at 
CD f<Mr 

10. The toideiicy to develop cahcer, even in 
hi^-iisk individuals, can be decreased 

the amount of fruit and vegetables 

in the diet. 
CD to increase 
CD for increase 
CD for increasing 
^ by increasing 



11. The coDoeptol lift in aeroc^BMmCT wfera *o - 

CD 

the relationship among the increased speed 

of ail ov^ die tG^ of a wing and the highor 

pressure of the slower air underneath. 
<I> 

12. If one of the participants in a conversation 

wonders , no real communication 

has taken place. 
CD what said the other person 
CD what the other person said 
<S> what did the ottier person say 
CS> what was the otber person saying 

13. A prism is used to refract light so as it 

spreads out in a continuous spectnun 

of colors . 
CD 

14. Nuclear power plants are still supported 

CD 

by the society of Professional Enipueos 

in spite unfortunate aecid<aifiii tUa) 

one at Three Mile Mand. 
CE> 

15» .M«9tun6ia ai»«xtrenel3r CfddjplaMt, and 

<S> so does Uranus < i 

CD so has Uranm ■ 

CD so is Uranus 

CE> so Uranus 
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Desots are often formed they are 

cut off from rain-bearing winds by the 
suaounding mountain ranges. 

<S> incite of 
CD so 
CD due to 

17. There are many be«itifillly fRserved 

historic buildings - . . 

CD in Beacon Street in Bosten 

CD in Beacon Street at Boston 
<D on Beacon Street in Boston 
CD at Beacon Street at Boston 

18. the original document, the U.S. 

Constitution contains ten ameadmaits 
called the Bill of Rights. 

CD Beside 
CD Besides 
CD In addition 
CD Also 

19. National parks include not only 

C!> 

ttje most scenic places hi the nation ^ 

.CD CD 
idaces distinguished for their historic or 

CD „ 
scientific intossL 

20. Cooking oil made from com does not 

become satMMted ^riben healed^ and .^j , 

CD neither oil made from soy 

CD oU made from soy does either 
<S> neither does oil made firtxn soy 
CD oil made fiom soy either 



..'.1 



R^r to pages 420-^21 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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' EXBRCI^ 48: Senteiices---SCTteiiees and Clattses 

In some sentences in the Structure Section of Uie Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to dis- 
tinguish between a sentence, also cdted tt^main or ind^)endent clause, and a subordinate or dependent 
clause that is attached to a sentence. Choose the correct answerin tbe incomiitele smtdifces. Choose 
the incorrect word or phrase in the underlined choices. 



1. Some andent units such as Ite day, the 

foot, and the pound, todfty; ' ' ' 

CD are still in use 

CE> that »e Still in use 

CD whieli a#iA tt8e^' > 

CE> still in ' ■ 

2. Paper money by die Continental 

Congress in orda* to finance the American 
Revolution. 

CE> wMch wasissu^ 

CD was issuing . :i 

CD issued ' . >. 

CE> was issued 

3. The plastic arts, mainly sculpture and 
CD <D 

ceramics, that are produced 

by modeling or molding the materials into 

intar^ing shapes. 

4. The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) . 

by high school students as a requirement 

C5> which is taken 
CD is taken 
CE> Stlam ' 

<S> istaldi^''- ''' ' ■ 

5. Ocean currents tiiat help transfer heat trom 

<Z> CD 
die equator to die poles, thereby creating 

<D 

a more balanced global envinmmraL 
CD 

6. Camp David the official country 

home of die U.S. presidents. 

CD that is 
CD that it is 
CD it is 
CD is 



7. Gas and dust that stream away fixnn a onnet 

CD (X> 

' fomiing one or more tails that may extend 
<D <S> 
for millions of miles. n ' - 

8. The Northwest Ordinances which regulated 

the sale and setdewent of land between the 

CD 

Great Lakes and the Mississippi River, 

teiitories sttU occupied 

CE> 

by American Indian nations. 
CD 

9. ccnsidHed strong and reliable, and 

is favored %iy investcMrs who are interested 

in security. 

CD That blue chip stock 

cDiiBllie di|i«Mielri)i' 

CD It is blue chip stock ' - 

CD Which is blue chip stock ' " 

10. Most botanists bave observed a 

'"1>afod of dormmS/JffWven when coadifioi&' 

may be favorable fipr growth. 
CD that seeds exhibjClBg 

CD that .seeds exhibit t ' • . : 
CD seeds that exhibiting * ■■ 
CD seeds that they exhibit ' 

11. La Guardia Airport in New York City 

for Fiorello La Guardia, one of 

New York's most popular mayors. 

CD which is named 
CD named 
CD which named 
CD is named 
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12. In a meritocracy, intelligence and ability 

more than social position or wealA. 

<S) which value 

<I> ttiat aie valued , 

<3D valuing 
<S> are valued 

13. The larva of the boll weevil, which it feeds 



14. 



CD 



CD 



on the immature pods of the cotton plant, 

CD 

otbea destroying an entire cnp. 
CD 

Of all tfie lawsuits in the world, in 

U.S. courts. 

<S> filed 95 percent of them 
<S> 95 percent of them are filed 
CD that filed are 95 peicoitof them 
CD which of them 95 pa^peal are filed 



IS. "Chicago" is a poem. 



.inpiaiseof 



one of the busiest industrial centers in the 

U.S. 

CD which by Carl Sandburg 
CD which was written by Carl Sandbuig 
CD was written by Carl Sandburg 
CD Carl Sandburg who wrote it 

16. are kept as pets in almost every 

coimtry in the world. 
® Cats and dogs which 
<I> Which cats and dogs 

CD Cats and dogs 
CD That cats and dogs 



^ ApfosiilKof poUea, which 

CD 

extremely resistant to decay, researchers 



can gain usdbl information about tibe, 

CD <]D 
vegetation of Ihe paat 



18. ThePTA 



. parents and teachers who 



suf^rt the school by fund-raising and 
other activities. 
CD it is a group of 
CD that is a group of 
<D which group of 
CD is a group of 

19. The attribution of himian characteristics to 
CD 

animals or inanimate objects ^geus in the 

CD 

mythologies of many cultures is a literary 
device called andaopomort^iisnL 



20. The jet stream , 



usually occurs at 

about thirty-five to sixty degrees latitude. 

CD a narrow band of wind that 

<S> isanaiowbimdofwind ^ 

CD a narrow band of wind 

CD it is a nariow band of wind that 



t( - I If M , I I 



Refier to pages 421-422 for Ae Explanatory Answers. 
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EXERCI^ 49: Sentences— -Pdint of View 



In some sentences in the Structure Section of the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify errors in point of view. Point of view is the reladonship betwem tlie vi»b b tfte vlMtn clause of a 
sratraoe and odier verbs, or between tte vwbs in a sentence and tiie adverbs tfiat express time. Choose 
the correct answer in the incon4>lete silences. Choose the incorrect word or phrase in the underlined 
choices. 



1. AMwiigh flwe are approximately 120 

<S> CD 
intensive language institutes m the United 

CD 

States in 1970, there are mote dian 
four tinaes as many now. 

2. Cartographns cannot nudce an accurate nu^) 
became tbc political situation in many 

areas chan^ so rapidly that they were not 

CD CD 

able to draw the boundaries correctly. 
® ^> 

3. Although Emily Dickinson publishes only 

<3> <I> 

three ^im \ems^)eSm9b(fJM, todi^ 
there are more than one thoiisand ol bet 
poons primed m many inqiottant 
cc^ectimis. 

4. Dew usually disappeared by seven o'clock 

CD OD ^D 
in the morning when the sun comes jap. 

5. Before the 1 800s. when V^lliam Young 
made different shoes for right and left feet, 
shoes on either foot. 

<Z> can wear 
CD are wearing 
CD could be worn 
CD worn 



6. Seven mmiths before the stock market 
' • CD 

crashed in 1929, President Hoover said that 

the eccmcnny of the nation is secure . 

CD CD 



7. In the Middle Ages, the word 
"masterpiece" referred to a work that 

by a journeyman in order to qualify 

as a nikster irtbsii. ' ' 

CD completed 
CD is completed 
<E> was ctMnpleted 
<D> cdoiqjtete 

8. Most archaeologists agree that humans 
• '■^D ' ■ • ' '■••11 

are living in the area arOund PUlade^^iia 

CD 

for about twdlve lliousaiid years. 

®> • ■^>' ' ■ ' ■ ' 

9. Although we once thought that Saturn has 

only sevm rings, we now know that it 

CD 

has hundreds of rings extending for 

CD 

thousands of miles . 

CD 

10. Before his death in 1943, in an effort to 
encourage less dependence on one crop by 
the South, George Washington Carver 

for devdoping hundreds of 

industrial uses for peanuts and sweet 
potatoes. 

CD has responsibility 

CD were responsibility 
CD is responsible 
QI> was responsible 
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that (inc hundred thousand men for 

twenty years to build the Great Pyramid at 

Gizefa. 

CS> employ 

CE> employed 

CD are employed 

<B> were employed 

12. In 197S, according to the National Center 

for Health Statistics, the average life 

expectancy for people bom during that 
CD CD 

year is 72.4 years. 

13. Champlain founded a base at POrt Royal 

in 1605 , and builds a fort at Quebec three 
^> <E> ^> 

years later. 

14. According to the Congressional Recoid, 
almost one diiid of all new laws in 1991 

CD 

Me passed to celebrate some day, week, or 
(D CD 

montfi foe a fecial iitteie^ gn«q>'s 
purposes, «ich AsMmie WedL 

15. The first significant engagement of the 

Amoican Revolutiim occurs 

cs> 

jon>fape 17, 1775, and has been referred to 
as die Battle of Bunker HiU. 



16i B^iAiliMtty Gbugvl in 

probably the develc^ment of 

language in humanoids. 
® to contribute 
<P contribute to 

CD contribution to 
CD contributed to 

17. Originally , the purpose of a sampler is 

<S> CD 
to record complex stitches so that they 
CD CD 
could be duplicated later. 

18. Before he died, Armand Hammer 

an extraordinarily diverse business empire, 
including interests in oil, livestock, caole, 
grain, and art. , 

established 
CD establishing , 
CD establishes 
CD establish 

19. Many ancient cultures begin their spiritual 

CD CD CD , • ; 

life by worshipping the Stiftri i 

20. People under thirty years old cannot 
rNnmber when wittoiit a pomfwter 

terminal. 

CD they have to work 
CD they had to w(»k 
<£> tbdrwoddng 
CD wo^pqg 1 



Rifer to pages 422-423 for (fte Explanatory Answers. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR STRUCTURE 



EHERei^ JO: Sentences^AgreMMUt 



.1' 4- I. ' 



In some sentences in the Structure Section of the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify errors in agreement. Agreement is the relationship between a subject and verb or between a i»onoiin 
and noun, or between a proi^Qfi iu^ tmodler pronoun. To agree, a subject and verb must both be sin- 
gular or both be plural. To agree, a pronoun and the noun or pronoun to which it refers must both be 
singular or plural and both be masculine or feminine or neuter. Choose the correct answer in the incom- 
plete sentences. Choose the incorrect word or phrase in the underlii»d choices. 



1 . Both a term paper and a fmal exam is often 

required for a cc^ege class. 
CD CD 

were increased significantly by the playing 
of the Worid Cup in cittes floo^liout tfie 
country in 1994 . 

3. How many musical notes of the 11,000 
tones that dllfr huiiiatt «^i^:4iSlil($Q^ 
in the musical scale? 

<S> it is 
CD is it 

<3D thttetst 
CO are there 

4. Not one in a hundred seeds develop into a 

CS> CD <S> 

healthy plant, even under l^x>ratoiy 
CD 

conditions. 

5. Nine of every ten people in the world 
in the coimtty in which they were 

born. 

<E> living 

CE> they are living 

<S> lives 

CD live 



7. In order to grow well , the Blue Spruce, 

like other pine trees, require a tenq)^ate 

CD CE) CD 

climate. 

8. Few airports in the United States is as 

<2> 

modern as that of AtteMifc 



^ ^ 1^ 



. more salt in the 



9. In the ocean, _ 

deeper water. 
<3> is there 
<X> it may be 
<S> there is 
it is 



10. ' WMk on improving industrial disposal 

<D 

methods were begun in the eairly 1970s, 

CD 

shortly after tiie Clean Air bill was passed 

CD 

by Congress. 
CD 

■I i I- .. , . .. 

11. The average tB&q)erature of rocks on the 

surface of the cariSi": 55 degrees F. 

CD be 

CD are 
CD is 
CD been 

12. The officials of the Board of Elections a^ 



6. Benjamfai Franklin strongly objected to the 

CD CD 
eagle's being chosen as the national bird 

because of their predatmy nature. 
CD CD 



ttiat each voter faesent tiieir registration card 

CD CD 

and a valid Texas driver's license before 



receiving a ballot. 
CD 
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13. If <wlM|i|tip»ia|.m»Bcarcomlitipn 8idi 

CD 

as diabetes, epilepsy, or allergy, it is 

advigaMc that they carry some land of 

identification in oidar to avoid being given 

CD 

impmpa medication in an emergency. 

14. A large peicoitage of federal employees 

are participating in an experimental 
<Z> 

fOQp^day wotk wedE aimed at cuiUng 

CS> CD 

gasoline consumption and pollution, two of 



,17. Accordii^lO'ateam of sci^i^hja , there are 

CD CD CD 

evidence that Mount Everest is still rising . 

OD 

18. The urin^^ system, including both the 



bladder radtfae kidneys^ arecontaiaed in 

CD CD 
the cavities of the trunk. 



19. The smallest flying dinosaiire . 

robin. 

<S> about the size 
CD was about the size 

CD were about the size 

CS> have been about the size 



.of a 



die most Mgeajt problems bang cities today. 

■• i» '.- ■ . ••• 
IS. A mature grove of Aspen trees (rfken 

that supports numerous trunks. 

<S> have a single system of rcxjts 
<I> has a single root system 
CD make a single system fitmn roote 
CO making a, single rooM system 



20. In the 1920s, Art Deco , known fo r plastic 

CD ci* - 

and chrome-plated objects, wae very 
CD . <Sf> 

pofudai: 



16. One-cent coins issued in the United States 



CD 



CD 



since 1982 is 96 percent zinc. 



• I I 




Rifer to pages 423-424 for Hie Expitmaiory Answers. 
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Exercise 51; SentejDGes--Inti^ucioi7 V 

In some sentences in the Structure Section of the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify errors in introductory verbal modifiers and fl» subjecte diey modify, fotroductixy vobd mod- 
ifiers are -iiii; forms, participles, and infinitives. A phrase with an introductory verbal modifier occurs 
at the beginning of a sentence and is followed by a comma. The subject modified by an introductory 
veitKEd ffl^diflta- aim follow the iiomma. If flie c<»redt subject db^ncit fblM# tire dMtima; fllM die 
meaning of the sentence is changed. Often the changed meaning is not logical. Choose the correct answOT 
in the incomplete sentences. Choose the incorrect word or phrase in the underlined choices. 



1. After finirfitog R^ts, the one-huiKiwd^year 
C£> <I> 
history of an African-Amoican family. 



S. Found in Tanzania by Maiy Leakey, mns 
archeologists estimated ttalt tfie 



the Nobel Prize ccmmiittee awarded author 
Alex Haley a^wcial citation for literary 
excellence. 



2. A competitive sport , gynmasts perform 

before officials who must use their judgment 
CD 

along with their knowledge of the rules 

CD 

to determine the relative skill of each 
participant 

3. To remove stains from permanent press 

clodiing, carefully soaking in cold water 

before washing witfi^reg^lar deteigent 
CD 

4. An abstract painter and pioneer of 

Surrealism, and symbolic images. 

CS> Miro's works are characterized by 

bright colors 
CD tiie wofks of Miro are characterized by 

bright colors 
<3D Miro is famous for woiks 

characterized by bright colors 
CID bright coIots characterize the works of 

Miro 



ttiree-million-year-old fossils were the oldest 
human remains to be discovered . 

6. Originally having been buried in Spain , 

CD CD <S> 

and later moved to Santo Domingo 

m the Dominican RepoUic, 

Columbus's tlnal resting place is in 
CD 

AAdahioia, l^iain; > ' 

7. TTie largest bptel on Earth, . 



.'^ .1. 



<■ V. 



C2:> the MGM Grand has 91 elevatrars and 

5005 rooms 
CD there are 91 elevators and 5005 rooms 

in the MGM Gruid 
<S> 91 elevators and 500S rooms are in the 

MGM Grand 
CD it is the MGM Grand that has 91 

elevatc»8 and SOOS rooms 

8. Written b^ Neil Simon, 

New Yoric audiences received the new play 

CD 

enthusiastically at the world premiere 

Saturday evening . 
CD 



9. To prevent cavities, 

dental floss should be used daily after 
CD ^ 

brushing one's teeth. 
<D CD 
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10. While iesean;Mi^^Pf9blraii:«r'^^)lat. 

crime, the Senate committee's discovery 
<© 

that handguns were used to commit 64 
CD CD 

petceat of all murders in die Umted Staler 
CD) 



^ f U|> lb avoid jet j^ft mnay itoctore recommend 

that their patients begin adjusting one week 
CD 

before d^artuie time by ^jftjag one hgii^ 

eadi day 0iH^aid the new tin>e , y.hed|Hle. 

<S> 



1 1 . One of the world's greatest liVas, . 



CS> one diird of North America is linked 

by the water of the Mississippi 
CE) the Mississippi links one third of North 

Anieric» by water 
CD North Amoicft i$ linked by the 

Mississippi in oae third of the water 
<I> the water is linked in North America 

by one third of Ae Mississippi 

12. After reviewing the curriculum, several 

<Z> <I> 
significant eiuknges were made by the 

faculty in triditiottid tttdness programs at 

CD 

Harvard Ui^iversity. 

13. Having hit more home runs in oat seasixi 

dian any odier player in the histoty of 

basdtaH, Mat HilcGwire's reeoipd is finnous. 
OD 

14. Banned in the U.S. , the effect of 

CD 

fluorocarbons continues at a level that could 

eventually damage the ozone li^, and 

^5 i' ' ■ 

bring about such serious lesults as Idgh risk 
of skin cancor and global climate changes. 

•'.I' j: ■ I.I.I 

15. While trying to build » funnel lltfou^ the 
Wue Ri^ge Mountains. . 

<Z> coal was discovered by workmen at 

^ wi^onen discovered coal at the 

construction site 

the construction site was where coal 

QD it was the construction site ^f/bext 
workmen discovered coal 



17. Traditionally named for women, 
<Z> CE> 
Bob was chosen as the first male taaaa for a 



CD 



CD 



hurricane. 



18. Published by Penguin Press almost eighty 

years ago, offered to the public. 

CD Ernest ^ningway mMe A l^nnMsfl 

to Arms as the first paperback book 
^ A Farewell to Arms was the first 

paperback book by Ernest Hemingway 

that it was 

CD Ernest Hemingway's book A I'arewell 
to Arms was the first paperback book 

<S> it was A Farewell to AiffmJ^W»^ 
first pi^oback by :pi|iest,jHe9Mngwi^ 



19. Bom in 1892. . 



. while he wrote the 



poems and plays that made liim famous. 

O the Library of Congress is where 
Archibald MacLeish worked as a 
litxarian 

® Archibald MacLeish worked as a 
librarian at the Library of Congress 

<E> a librarian at the Library of Congress, 
AidnlMld MacLeish worked 

0E> at the Library of Congress, Archibald 
MacLeish worl^ as a hbrarian 

20. Pounded in 1919 t,$ttident» apd iPBcfaers who 

CD CD 
are interested in spending several months 

^ , ahpaid may bengfit froBa ipdn nrt i on a l , 
CD 

programs administered by tlie Institute 

CD 

for IniBcnatioiuil Fdi)f;f(iiff. 



Refer to pages 424-425 for the Explanatory Answers. 



Exercise 52: Sentences--Parallel Stroetore 

In some sentences in the Structure Section of the Papet-ha&ed TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tify enim in |»tallel sttoctuie. ParaUel structure is die use ctf die same gramiimtical sttuctures for related 

ideas of equal importance. Related ideas of equal importaiibe ©Ren occur in the form of a list. Some- 
times related ideas of equal importance are connected by conjunctions, such as and, but, and or. Choose 
the correct answer in the incomplete sentences. Choose the incorrect word or phrase in the underlined 
choices. 



1. Rock music is not only popular m ibe United 
States but also abroad. 



2. To control quality and making decisions 

<!> 

rixwit Jiodaction are among the many 
CD . CS> CD 

respottsibilfties of an industiidl engineer. 

3. Most of the Cajun French who live in 

Louisiana can neither read the 

Frnieh vmety that tbey tfpetk fluently. 
<3> nor they write 

CE> nor write 
<^ tJi'lwiting 
<B> ndtti^ Write 

4. The six main parts <rf a business letter are 
the address, the inside address, die 
salutation, die body, the closing, and 

ag your name. 



<n> 



^.■'1- .1 ' I ■.fc -I .it 



5. Microwaves are used for cooldng, 

telecommunications, and , 

® to diagnose medically 

CE> medical diagnosing . ' 

CD diagnosed medically 

CID medical diagnosis ' 

6. ToitatfliteiFatnre and' Mng introduced to a 

CD CD 
different culture are two excellent 

reasons for studying a fordgnf Ita^^uge. 

css> 



1. ice skating and to go skiing are popular 
' •'KS> ' "' ' ■ ' W ' 
winter sports in the northern ]tjnited States. 



8. To tfeat mhi&t-ifflariikai. drink plenty of 

CD 

liquids, especially tea, water, and carbonated 
beverages, e^ soq[>» y0gwt>. 98l^ ctadms, 

CD 

and bananas, and avoiding milk, butter, 

eggs, and meat for twoity-four hours. 

CD 



9. A vacuum will neidiM: conduct heat nor 



CD transmit sound waves 

® transmitting sound waves 

CD sound waves are transmitted 

CD the tTan|>giission of spund y/^yts. 

10. The Smidisonian bisdtute is fomous because 

it ctmtains such interesting exhibits as (he 
flag dut was raised ovCT FcHt Mdfeiry 

CS> 

in 1812 , the airplane that the Wright 

biodiers built for dieir fiit f60A itt Kitty 

CD ,,, 
Hawk, and there are the gowns worn by 

CD 

every first lady since Martha WashioilMt 

11. In order to become a law, a Ml 

CD 

must be passed not only by the Senate but 

<I> CD , 

also dife Ham of Represcgntive*. , 

CD 
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12. Thecolorof astar dniRidBicii^heatirad 



C£> how much eneigy produced 

CE> the oiitgy ft pioduces 

CD production of the energy 

CD producing energy 

13. The clovorleaf is a common engineering 



) ; ; i7. Thought fcyi sm»itf Ms the first labor party, 

CD CD 
the Workingraan s Party struggled not 

anly for better woriomg coodMons also for 

CD 

public schools for all children . 

CE> 



design for expressways that permits traffic 

between two intoseeting highways to move 

<S> CD 
more safely, efficiently, and with ease . 

14. A new product should be judged not by the 
ptondsas made in commercials and 

CD 

advertisements, but also by the results 

■• . _ ■ 

demonstrated in actual use. 

CD 

15. The artisans of the southwestern United 
States are famous for their beautiful art 
work, especially handmade jewelry cast 

ftom silver, carved tF^^i^te^tr2_ 

with beads and feathers. 

CS> decorations 

CD decorating '' 
CD decorated 
CE> decbiale 

16. Snakes stick out their tongues, move diem 

<3> CD 

around, and also they retract them 

quicldy toinckup odor molecules i&al aid in 

CD 

detecting direction. 



18. The cerebellum's main functions are 

the maintenance ai posture and move the 
CD CB> 

body. 

19. The Cabinet consists of secretaries of 
departments who report to the president, 

give him advice, and deiciiions. 

CD helping him making . I i' 
CD helping him make 

CD help him making 
CD beibp Dim make 

20. Increasing involvement in agriculture 

by large corporations has resulted in 

CD CD 

what is known as agribusiness — that is, 
<S> 

aghcultuoB wiAi.bu^iMaft tednviqpei^: 
including heavy capitalization, • . i; 
;^)edali2atioQ irf prodtartioa» and to ooatrol 
all stages of the c^ieratiioa. 



.r • ' 



Rtfer to pages 425-426 far the ExpUmatttry Answers. 



tit PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR STRUCTURE 



Exercise 53: Sentences— 'Redondaiicy 

In some sentences in the Structure Section oi the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
tiiy errors in redundancy. Redundancy is the unnecessa^ vqietition of words and jriirftses. C%o0se the 
correct answer in the imxm^Ieie sentences. Choose the incmrect woid ^ |Ai»se ki Ae mdeilined 
choices. 



1. . Some intematkmal students use a cassette 

CD 

recorder to make tapes of their classes 
CD 

80 tot they can rq)eat die lectatiw ^giin. 



2. Blood plasma it is the transportation system 

CD 

for ^ of the widely separated oi;gans in 
<]> CD 

die human body, 
CD 

3. Whereas a gas expands in all 

directicMis. a v^qgor remains somen^tat more 

concentrated. 

CD in a uniform mamier 

CE5 uniformly • 
CD uniformly in numner 
CD uniform • 

4. Appointed bjr tfa&Oenend Assembly for five 

CD CD 
years, die Secrelaiy-Genera] of the United 

Nation nnust act in-an imp«tialmaBn«r 

CD CD 
toward all menben. 

5. Humans who lived thousands of years a&, 

CD <B> 

kmg bef<He alphabets were devised, they 

CD 

used pictures to record events and 

to communicate ideas. 
CD 



7. That witdies cause disasters and 

misfortunes among die colonists in 

Salem, Massachusetts. 
CD it was widely believed 

CD was widely believed 

CD was believed in a wide way 

CD they widely believed 

8. The southern part of the United States has 

ideal conditions for raising cotton because 

CD 

the climate is sufficiently warm enough 

CD 

to allow a six-mondi growing period. 

9. People who are competitive in nature are 

CD CD 
more likely to suffer from the effects of 

stress on theif^ healdi. 
CD 

10. htfemational law is made up.of the rules and 

CD 

customs that they deal with the relationships 
<S> CD 

between diffi^imt ^lations and the dtizi^ of 

CD ^ i. • 

different nations. 

11. Foiuul in and near the Mohave Oeseit, 
has a limited habitat. 

<X> is die Joshua tree diat it 

CD it is the Joshua tree 

CD the Joshua tree 

OD the Joshua tree it 



6. if one does not ]Mck up Ae dry cleaning 

CD 

within thirty days, the management is not 
CD 

obligated to return it back . 
CD CD 
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12. Traditionally, the Sooth has been mostly 

Democrat . while the North has been 

divided between Democrats and 
Republicans. 

•S^ in the politics 
<S> politically 
<S> p(^tics-wise 
<S> in a political way 

13. It was Isadora Duncan who was responsible 
CD CE> 

for many of the new innovations that have 
CD 

made modem dance different ftpm classical 

CD> 

ballet 

14. Little House on the Prairie, a successfiil 

television program, was adapted firom a 

geriea of bo<rittby a young pionew womun 

whose life was similar to that of the 

CD CD 
character called by name Latga. 
CD 



:17. Aopbidii^lip sqoeil'Siiological research, 

CD 

the climate of the states along the Canadian 
<D 

border is changing with rapidity. 
CD CD 

18. Digital clocks, however precise, 



because the earth's rotation chaogn 

slightly over the year. 

CD Aey cannot be peifecfty aecotate 

® cannot be perfectly accurate 
CD not perfectly accurate 
CD not be perfectiy accurate 



petroleum 



19. Natural gas often occurs 

in the minute pores of rocks such as 
sandstone and limesttMie. 

<I> both together with 
CD both together 
CD with 
CD bodiwitii 

20. World hunger it is one of the most urgent 

CDCD -. ,< .<S>.ii 

pttMam that wefadS today. 
<B> 



15. In recent years great advances forward have 

CD CD CE> 

been made in the field of genetic research. 



■ «. lit ' 1 



16. Today the United States is one of the few 

CD 

countries in tiie Westmn Hemisphere tfiat 

it has laws providing for the death penalty. 



in 



1 

Refer to page 427 for the Explmatory Answers. 
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Exercise 54: Sentences— Word Choke 



In some sentences in the Structure Section ot the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to iden- 
dfjr mors in word chcnce. WfMd choice is die selection of words tint expiess die exaefflMHiiiili^f an 

idea. Sometimes it is necessary to make a choice between words that are very similar in appearance but 
very different in meaning. Choose the correct answer in the incomplete sentences. Choose the incorrect 
word or phrase in die underiined ctioices. 



1. According to the Pyth^otean theacem, the 
sum of the squares of the two ^des 
of a triangle is e qual as the square of the 
hypotenuse. 



7. The effective of a (Mx>ject (m die general 

population is difficult to measure unless a 

CD 

statistician is employed to tabulate die 

^> 

variables. 



2. The flag over the White House is risen 

CSX OD 
at dawn eveiy day a o^or gwni fcam the 

United States armed forces. 

3, ConuoEiaGiab im die educational television 

1U)tW0lk arc generally shorter comparing 

those on odier netwtHics. 
CD 



4. The Pilgrims 



seven thousand 



dollars at 43 percent interest to make their 

journey in 1620. 

CE> lent 

CD borrowing 

CD to lend 

CD borrowed 

5. The Food and Drug Administration does not 

declare a drug a carcinogen until it has 

CD 

been proven conclusively that the effects in 
^ CD 
rats can be generalized for human beings. 
CD 

6. In Sonne states, the law allows drivers to tum 

CZ> 

right at a red light, but in other states, 

<I> 

die law does not leave them do it 



When a person is arrested, the cops must 

<Z> 

jet him make one t^etiMos call. 
CD CD ® 



9. AMKW^blood. 



.inuineaiidsieol 



samples, it caimot always be detected 
without the aid of a microscope. 
CD letsreridue 
CD leaves rekidiie< 

CD residues 

CD making residue 

10. The audible range of fretniciKii-'s for 
human beings between 20 and 
20,00OHz. 

CD lies 

CD lays : 
CD lying 

11. If the owner of a bjr aisptojem tlat 

someooe's identificaticm is not valid, be can 
<S> 

refuse to serve the order . 
CD CD 

12. The condition of menkind has been 

CD CD 

inqirovedby recent technological advances. 
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13. 



mammals, once Wfgsed, ^ BOt , (, 



routinely drink miUc 
<S> As a whole, 
CD As whole. 
<E> Wholly, 
OD On a whole, 

14. The classify of plants begins with those 

CD CD 
having ihe simplest structure, aiid progresses 



1?.^ ^ understand aqf (^^kmlus is essential 
CE> CE> 
to the study of engineering . , 

18. Henry Wadsworth Lx>ngfellow not only 

wrote poons and stories but also presided 

CD CD 

the modem language depariment at Harvard 



to indade the most highly organized fonns 

CD 

in four divisions called phylums. 

15. With the develop of a cheap process 

<i> 

ffxdoa$&mi&m ,9ff peicmt of 
CD 

the Earth's watar will become availaMe 
CD 

for freshwatsr pefposes. 

16. Pe(^lewidiexc^ptiofia% liH^ifildl^»ice 

quotients may not be the best employees 

since they unless ttie job is 

constantly changing. ' >: -i 
CD become bored of work 
CD are becoming boring in work 
<D become bored with their work 
<S> work beoMniag borad 



Univosity for more than ^ 
CD CE> 



19. In cold weatfao', growers place wind 

machines the groves to keep the air 

circulating and to warm up the citrus crops. 
<Z> near to 

<I> nearitf 
<S> aesxtlo 
<1> neariy 

20. Almost all life depends to chemical 

reactions witfi oxygen to produce eneigy. 

<S> <B> 



/ .1. 



(I 



R^er to pages 427-428 for the Explanatory Answers, 
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ExiRClSE 55: Sei^eiice»— Compi^hensive Structures 

In the Structure Section of the Paper-Based TOEFL, the items will be organized into two parts — 
coinplelitm sentences and conection sentences. The test will include a comfmehensive silBdlo|i| oipl^tttc- 
tuies. This exercise is an example of the Paper-Based TOEFL format. Choose the correct aiisw^r in the 
incomplete sentences. Choose the incorrect word or phrase in the underlined choices. 

Parti 



1. In simple animalai, reflex movement 

or involuntary response to stinmli. 

CS> behavior mostly 
CE> most is behavior 
CD most behavior is 
<S> the most behavior 

2. Althottgh the weathm- in Marthi's Vin^aid 

isn't to have a year-round tourist 

season, it hais become a favorite summer 
resort. 

CZ5 goodly enough 
CD good enough 
<S> good as enough 
<S> encHi^good 

3. According to the wave theory, 

population of ^ Americas may have been 
the result of a numba of separate 
migrations. 

<E> the 
OD their 
<D that 
CD whose 

4. It is presumed that rules governing the 

sharing of food influenced ttiat the 

earliest cultures evolved. 

<Z> diattheway 
<S> is the way 
<3D ttie way 
CD which way 

5. Calculus, elegant and economical 

symbohc system, can reduce complex 
problems to siBq>le tenos. 

<X) it is an 
CE» that an 
<D an 
CS> is an 



6. Canada does not require that U.S. cidzens 
ebtmafasspotts to ^rter the coimtiy, and 



<E> Mexico does neidm 

<I> Mexico doesn't either 
<35> neither Mexico does 
<£> either does Mexico 

7. The poet just beginning to be 

recognized as an important influence at the 
timeof his deadiL 

<3> being Walt Whitman 
CD who was Walt Whitman 
CE> Walt Whitman 
CD Walt Whitman was 

8. the formation of the Sun, the 

planets, and odier stars began with the - 
condensation of an inlacsteUartidinidL 
<3> It accepted that 

CD Accepted that 
CE> Itis accqplBd^ 
CD That is accqrted 

9. As a geiwral Tide, the staindiud 
by the average ou^t of each 

person in society. 
C£> is fixed 
CD fixed 
CD has fixed 
CD fixes 

10. The Consumer Price Index lists , 

CS> how much costs every car 
CD how much does every car cost 
^ how much evory car costft 
<S> how much are evoy car cost 
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11. Tbe Fbid TIksatn- ^(Aiece Linocrin was «hot 



<S> mustiestO(e 

^ must be restoring 

<£> must have been lestiHed 

QD must restored 



14. . Carl Sandburg is also well-known 

for his multivolume biography of Ljncoln. 
<D An eminent American poet 
<I> He is an eminent Americtti poet 
CD An eminent Ameacm poet ivfao is 
<S> Despite an eminent Ammcan poet 



12. Fast-food restauiants have become popular 
because many woiking people want 

CD» to eat quickly and cheaply 
eating quickly and chei^ly 
CD eat quickly and cheaply 
CE> the eat quickly and cheaply 

13. After seeing the movie Centennial, , 

CD the book was read by many people 
CD the book made many people want to 

read it 

CD many people wanted to read the book 
CD the reading ot the book interested 
many people 



15. The examiim made itt . 



.oiir 



identificatidn in oixfcr to be admitted to the 

test center. 
® lowing 

CD show 
CD showed 
CD to show 



16. A swarm of locusts is responsible the 
consungnkm of enough plant mafjftul 

CD 

to feed a million and a half people. 



Part2 



20. if Robert Kennedy would have lived 

ja little longCT, he ppo^hly wouk) havf^ 

CD ' ■ ■ ®i 

won the election. 



1 7. Oyster farming has been practice in most 

CE> CD 
parts of die wdrid for many years. 

18. Those 'of us who snwdce Aould li^ye 

CD CD 
their lungs x-rayed regularly. 



19. After the i^eam oj[geoiogists had,drawn 

diagrams in their notebooks and wrote 

CD CD 

exj^lanations of the fomiatioiis w^h they 
bad obsoved, they returned to Uieir 



21. It was Shirley Temple Black which 
CD <S> 
rqwesented hy countty in flip Vnitpd 

CD 

Nations and later became an ambassador. 



22. The prices at chain stores are as 

<E> (D 

leasmiable, if not moig. reasonable, as those 
CD ^ 

at discount stores. 

23. It is extremely in^wrtant for an aagineer 
CD CD <E> 

to know to use agobb^kAbL ' 



campsite to compare notes. 
CD 
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24. Historica l ly there has been only two major 

CD CD CD CD 
factions in the Republican Party — the 

liberals andjdbe^oosenwtiyea^ 

25. Whitman wrote Leaves of Grass as a 

tribute to the Civil War soldiecs.wbo 

had laid on the battlefields and whom he 

CD CD 
had seen while serving as an army nurse. 

26. One of the first and ultimately the most 

<Z> 

in^mrtant purposeful of a reservoir is 
CE> 

to control flooding. 
^5 CD 

27. The Chinese were the first and laige ethnic 

CD <D 
group to work on the construction of the 

transcontinental raihoad system. 

28. The range of plant life on a mountainside 

is a results of differences in temperature 
and precipitation at vt^ng altitudes. 



29. Eveh i 

CD 



il may have 



difficulty talking c^ an^ logically about 
his own [noblems. 

rises, the worst the heat affects us. 



CD 



CD 



CD CD 



31. Because conelaticms are not causes, 

staiiaifeal dtoa which are extremely easy 
<E> <3D 

to misuse. 
CD 



32. Lectures the wedlEf3fMaRA.22-26 

CD 

will include the following : The Causes of 
the Civil Wat. The EconcMny of the South, 
Battle Strategies, and The Assassinrtie 
Lincoln. 

33. Despite ot many attempts to introduce a 

CD CD CD 
universal language, notably E^wianto and 

Idiom Neutral, the effort has met with very 

little success. 
CD 

34. As every other nati<Mu the Upitatt States 
<S> CD 

used to define its unit of currency, the 

<D CD 

dollar, in terms of the gold standard. 

35. It is necessary thai one met with a judge 

CD 

before signing the final papers 
for a divorce. 



CD 

36. Until recently, women were forbidden 

CD CD 

by law from owning property. 
CD csy '■ 



37. Acc^ii^^ to the graduatp catalog, student 

housing is more cheaper than housing o£f 
<C ^) 

campus. 

38. D^wey flKMight that (Mdren 

will leam better through participating in 

CD CD 
expeo«ices rafliar than through listening to 
^5 CD 

lectures. ' 



39. In England as early as the twelfth century, 
CD CD CD 

young boys enjoyed to play football. 

CD 
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40. Some methods to prevent soil erosi<Mi are 

CS) CE> <D 

plowing parallel with the slopes of hills, 

to plant trees on unproductive land, and 

CD 

rotating crops. 



R^r to pages 428-430 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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Reading Section 



The Reading Section of the TOEFL tests your abihty to understand written English as il is presented 
in texibooks and other academic materials in Noiili Amoica. This Seeldm is incliidisd in Ibe Papa^Based 
TOEFL and die Internet-Based Computer-Based TOEFL. The section is different fat each of die TOEPL 
fonnats. 

Pape^Based TOEFL (PBT) 

There are 50 questions in five or six reading passages on the Reading Section of the Paper-Based 
TOEFL. You may not take notes or write in your test book. The topics are both general and academic. 
Tbe (fses^xm are all multiple-choice widi fom pp8s9i|^ i^w^ clK»ces. The sectifm takes about 55 
minutes to complete. Refer to Exocise 56 to see examples. 

iBtmMt-Based TOEFL 

There are between 36 and 39 questions on the Reading Section of the iBT" . You may take notes as 
you read. The topics are all academic. The comprehension questions are either multiple-choice with 
four possible answer jChoipes or ofMi^ter-assisted with spe^ directions on dw screen. It tidces 25 
minutes to complin the reading and to answer 12 or 13 cfMnprehension quesdoosfOT each of the three 
reading passages. 

There are two types of tasks included in the Reading Section: three independent reading tasks and 
two integrated reading tasks. 

In the independent reading tasks, you will read academic texts about 800 words long. After each 
passage, you will answer 12 or 13 comprehension questions. Alter every multiple-choice question, 
^loose dw best answcv dhoice team fern possibte Jm^svets. After eyery ccMnputer-astdsted question, 
follow the special directions on the sctoea to con^ilete die answer. Refer to Exercise 69 to see 
examples. 

In the integrated reading tasks, you will read and respond to academic passages. After each passage, 
you will read a question tl^ requires you to re^pcmd by speakiiig or wiitiiig. Refer tp Exercise 97 to 
see exanqiles. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR READING 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the P^r-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
jWl«4MB MoiiDfttioor|Hid«qMntt lilomiiij^^ passages about popular cultwe. Choose 

Basketball 

Although he created the game ot basketball at the YMCA in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Dr. James A. Naismidi was a Canadian. 

Working as a physical education instructor at the International 
Line YMCA. now Springfield College, Dr. Naismith noticed a lack of 
5 interest in exercise among students during the wintertime. The New 
fkiighM vviatm ^ftte fS^^ and the students balked at participating 
in outdoor activities. Naismith determined that a fast-moving game 
that could be played indoors would fill a void after the baseball and 
football seascHis had ended. 
10 First he attempted to adapt outdoor games such as soccer and 
rugby to indoor play, but he soon found them unsuitable for confined 
' areas. Finally, he determined that he would have to invent a game. 
^ ^tUtomitmm, tk. iftiktmymg'm old peadi baskets 
at either end of tfie gymnasium at the school, and, using a soccer ball 
J5 and nine players on each side, organized the first basketball game. 
The early rules allowed three points for each basket and made 
running with the ball a violation. Every time a goal was made, 
someone had to climb a ladder to retrieve the ball. 
' Nevertheless, the game became popular. In less than a year, 

' ' ' tttailtiiiiklA W being played in bo^ welblRited States and Canada. 

Five years later, a championship tournament was staged in NSsW Yofk 
City, which was won by the Brooklyn Central YMCA. 
' " The teams had already been reduced to seven players, and five 

25 as a demonstration spon in the 1904 Olympic Games in St. Louis, it 
quickly spread throughout the world. In 1906, a metal hoop was used 
fisr file filst tune to iqriaoe the basket, but ite nuK basiot^)^ 
iHnained. 
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1. What dues this passage mainly discuss? 
C£> The Olympic Gaines in St. Louis in 

1904 

CD The development of basketball 

CD The YMCA athletic program 
CE> Dr. James Naisraith 

2. When was the first demonstration game of 
basketball held during the Olympics? 

<E) 1891 
m 1892 

CD 1897 
<S> 1904 

3. The phrase "balked aT m line 6 coold best 

be replaced by 

CD resisted ' 

C!> enjoyed 

CD excelled at 

CS> were exhausted by 

4. The wdid '*See6e*' in line 6 is dosest in 
meaning to 

CS> long 
<I> boring 
<£> extreme 
CD dark 

5. The wofd "tfiem*' in line 11 vefeire to 

CD indoors 
CD seasons 
<3D games 
CD areas 

6. Where in the passage does the author 
discuss tfie fint bi^kediall chanqitonship 

tournament'!' 
CD Lines 10-12 
CD Lines 13-15 
CD Lines 21-22 
CD Lines 24-26 



7. {WiifA4f^the author mean by the 
statement in lines 24-26: "When basketball 
was introduced as a demiMisti^on sport in 
the 1904 Qlynqric Games in St Louifl^ it 
quickly spread throughout the world"? 

CD Basketball was not considered an 

Olympic sport at the St. Louis games. 
CD Basketball became popular worldwide 

after its introduction at the Olympic 

Games in St. Louis. 
CD Basketball friayatt'doni many 

countries competed itfitfie OtjmoiMC 

Games in St. Louis. 
CD Basketball was one of the most 

popular sports at Htb Otymfic Games 

in St Louis. 

8. Why did Naismith decide to invent 

basketball? 

CD He did not like soccer or rugby. 

CD He was tired of baseball and football. 

CD Re iiraaiedlitsatiitoitrtoexav^ 

during the winter. 
CD He could not convince his students to 
play indoors. 

9. The author mentions all of the following as 
typical of the early game of basketball 

• Kxci^r ■ ■•■ '1'.- 

<Z> three points Dntt scofed for every 

basket 

CD nmning with the ball was not a foul 
CD nine players were on a team 
CD the ball had to be retrieved fnxna the 
basket after each score 

10. It can be inferred firom die passage that die 
oti^uial basket 
CD were not placed very high 
CD had a metal rim 
CD did not ha\c a hole in the bottCMn 
CD were hung on the same side 



Refer to page 431 for the Ejqtlanatory Answers. 
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Exercise 57t fkHni^Maiiistration— Popular Culture 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Paper-Based T()i;i i.. you will be asked to recall 
aiid relate information and content trora definition or illustration passages about popular culture. Choose 
the best aoir^ ' i 

Mickey Mouse 

Mickey Mouse was not Walt Disney's first successful cartoon 
creauon, but he is certainly his most famous one. It was on a cross- 
-r eeynti^ tiiya tilp fraiffi^Ncw YcmIc to California in 1927 tiiat Di«iey 
Une first drew the mouse with the big ears. Supposedly, he took his 
5 inspiration from the tame field mice that used to scamper into his old 
studio in Kansas City. No one is quite sure why he dressed the 
mouse in the now-familiar shorts with two buttons and gave him die 
yellow shoes. But we do know that Disney had intended to call him 
Mortimer until his wife Lillian intervened and christened him Mickey 
. IQ MoBse . 

Capitalizing on the interest in Charles Lindbergh, Disney planned ., 
Mickey's debut in the short cartoon Plane Crazy, with Minnie as a 
co-star. In the third short cartoon, Steamboat Willie, Mickey was 
, 'Wi^iffing and singing dttoailh the miiacle 
15 By the 1930s Mickey's image had circled Ae globe. He was a 
I superstar at the height of his career. 

Although he has received a few minor changes throughout his 
lifetime, most notably the addition of white gloves and the altnations , 
^. , to achieve the rounder forms of a more childish body, he has 

20 remained true to his nature since those first cartoons. Mickey is 
iq)pealing becwse hr is ffOf. He may get into b«Me/bat.lK 
on the chin W!itb4gl9iMHfiis both good-natured and re$our(>efiBl, < • . 

Perhaps that was Disney's own image of himself. Why else would he 
have insisted on doing Mickey's voice in all the cartoons for twenty 
25 years? When interviewed, he would say. "There is a kt of die mouse 
, in me." And that mouse has remained one of the most pervasive 

images in American popular culture. « 

' ft- I ' 1' , U I 

,!!_,■. 1 , ' ' , < ' ■ . Ill '1 ■ 



ll' ;i I ' . • • i-r 



1. Which of the fcdlffiwidgtSylteBiaiiitQ^ (rf - 

the passage? 

<S> The image of Mickey Mdnse 

CD The life of Walt IXsusy 

CD The history of cartoons 
CD The definition of American culture 

2. What distinguished Steamboat WlUe from 
earlier cartoons? 
<S> Better color 
<S> A sound track 

CD Minnie Mouse as co-Star 
QD The longer format 

3. The word "pervasive'' in line 26 could be*t 

be replaced by 
CD well loved 
<S> widespread 
CD often copied 
CID expensive to buy 

4. The word "appealing^ in line 21 is idosesi 

in meaning to 
CS> attractive 
CD famCNts 
CD excqpitional 
CD distingoisliriMe 

5. The woiid**tto8^ in lllie 20«eitolD 

CE> cartoons 
CE> forms 
^ gloves 
^ changes 

6. Where in the passage does the author relate 
how Mickey got his name? 
CD Lines 8-10 
CD Lines 11-13 
<2D Lines 15-16 
CD Lines 17-20 
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\ 7- What does the author mean by the 

statement in lines 17-20: "Although he has 
reodved a few minor changes throughout 
his lifetime, most notably the addition of 
white gloves and the alterations to achieve 
the rounder forms of a more childish body, 

has remained true to his nature since 
those first cartoons"? 

CD The current version of Mickey Mouse 
is different in every way from the early 
cartoons. 

CI> The Miginal Mickey Mouse was one 

of Ae first cartoon characters. 
<3!> In the first cartoons, M^key Mouse 

looked more like a child. 
<D The personality of Mickey Mouse has 

not changed over the years. 

8. What did Disney mean when he said, 
'There is a lot of the mouse in me?" 
^ He was proud of the mouse diat he 

created. 

<S> He knew that the mouse would be a 

famous creation. 
' OD^ We atmd tHetfkoote with many of his 

own qualities. 
CD He had worked very hard to create the 

mouse. 

9. The first image of Mickey Mouse is 
described as all of the following EXCEPT 
<S> hev^ dressed ill' '«hom with two 

buttons 
CD he had big ears 
® he wore yellow shoes 

hfe wait'iwettii^ wl^ gloves 

10. The paragraph following the passage most 
probably ifisciisies 
CD the history of cartoons 
CD other images in popular culture 
<I> Walt Disney's childhood 
<3> Ibt velbiti kff eattoon iciiaracters 



Refer to pages 431-432 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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In some questions in the Reading Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and lelatelBforaiiatioo and oontenf firmn narnttion or seqnnnceiiwssiges in viuioiift fields ofstUt^. doose 

r , 

Federal Policies for Native Peoples 

■■/ 

, ■ , ^federal policy toward the Native Americans has a long history of 

inconsisGeney, levenal, and failure. In the late 1700s, the United 
States government owned and operated factories, exchanging 
Line manufactured goods for furs and horses with the hope^.d]!^^ mutual 
5 satisfaction with trade woidd lesfdt in peace betwem Native 
Americans and the lU^ (tf iwttlas who were moving west. At the 
same time, the government supported missionary groups in their 
efforts to build churches, schools, and model farms for those tribes ,, 
that permitted them to live in their midst 
10 By the 1 800s. federal negotiators were trying to convince maay 
tribes to sell their land and move out of the line of frontier 
, expansion, a pohcy that culminated in the forced expulsion of die 

the Supreme Court, President Andrew Jackson ordered the Native , 
15 Americans to be removed to what is now Oklahoma. On the forced , j,, 

march, which the Cherokee Natira refers to as die ""IMi of Ibws,** , 
, , many Native Americans died of disease, exposure, and hunger. 

By the end of the ISOOs. the government had discovered that 
some of the land allocated as permanent reservations for the Native 
20 Americaiis contused valueabie lesouiceft. Om^^ 

Severalty Act. and for the next forty years fia|itl^.||^nts and 
missionaries attempted to destroy the tribal system biy separating the 
members. It was during this time diat the govramnait bcMrding 
schools were establidied to educate Native American yoatfa outside 
25 of the home environment , 
Under the Indian Reoi;ganization Act of 1934, scattered u-ibes 
weo^, encouraged to reorgamze their tribal governments. Anti-Indian i, 
. ,saitiment resurfaced only ten years later, and by the 1950s relocation i i 
centers to move Native Americans from the reservations to urban 
, 30 areas were established. , 

Today, govemment^policln are unclear. Many officials want to 
remove the federal government completely from Native American , 
, , , governance. Others believe that the government should support 
Native American efforts to maintain their cidture. Not StitprisiQgl^, 
3^5 the Nati\ c Americans themselves are amtnvatolt about the role df the 
federal government in their affairs. 
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1. What is the author's main point? 
O Government policies for Native 

Americans have not chained many 
times during the post Aiiee tnindped 

years. 

CD Today government officials are in 

agreement about thnr role in 

Native- American affairs. 
<S> The federal government has been 

inconsistent and unclear in its policies 

for Native AmoleaiS. 
CD The Indian Re^liiaiZatimi Act was a 

failure. 

2. What was invoNcsd in fte '*IVail of Tears"? 

<© Native-American children were 

separated from their families and sent 

to hoveling scihools. 
<E> Native-American families living in fhe 

Southeast were forced to move to 

Oklahoma. 
<Sl> Native- Ameri^ families were 

resettled on mervations. 
CD Native Americans were moved fimn 

reservations to cities. 

3. The word "ambivalent" in line 35 refers to 
<3> exhibiting suspicion ' 
<^ (Nq[)eiiencittgcontradielQf3rfedk^ 
CE> ffli|»essing concern 

CD demonstrating opposition 

4. The word "cubiriaaied" in line 12 is cloflest 
in meaning to 

<S> ended 

<I> failed 

CD belonged 

CD caused 

5. The wofd *^m" in line 9 refers to 

<3D missionary groups 
CS> eflbrts 
<S> model fums 
CD tribes 

6. Wh^ in the passage does the author refer 
to the congressional act thitt allowed 

Native-American students to be sent to 
boarding schools? 
<S> lines 6-9 

<X) Lines 13-15 
CD Lines 20-25 
CD Lines 26-30 



7. What does the author mean by the statnaoit 
in lines 13-1.'^: "ONer protests hy Congress 
and the Supreme Court, President Andrew 
Jitdcson oidaed the Native Anmicans to be 
removed to what is now Oklahoma'.'" 

<£> Oklahoma objected to the president's 
order to move Native Americaos to 
their state. 

<E> The Native Americans had to move to 
Oklahoma because Congress and the 
Supfenie'G«iwt ^ilj|jeeted to die 
president's order. 

<£> The president ordered the Native 

Americans in Oklahoma to move despite 
opporition by Confess and the Supione 
Court. 

CD Despite objections by Congress and 
the Supreme Couft,- Native Amefk»ns 
were forced to nal^ Itf CNdahoma by 
ttieprendent: 

8. Why did Congiess pass die Dawes 

Severalty Act? 

<E> Because the government agencies 

wanted to exploit the resources on 

reservitkMis 
CD Because missionaries wanted to 

convert the Native Americans to 

Christianity 
CD Because teachers wanted to set up 

schools for Native Americans in urban 

areas 

CD Becanw effi^ids en tbe lesnvattons 
wanted to pmeMtveNlidve- American 

culture 

9. Native American policies aie described as 
all of the follow ing EXCEPT 

<S> inconsistent 
CD destructive 

® permanent 
CD unclear 

10. The paragraph following tbe passage most 

probably discusses 

CD the Native-American point of view 
regaiduig government policies today 

® the efforts by Native Americans to 
maintain their culture 

CD Ae results of the reservation system 

CD the intertribal councils that N^ve 
Amoicans have established 

Refer to page 432 for Oie Explanatory Answers. 
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^OEKCaSB 59: Narraiioii/Sequeiice— Arts/Afdliteii^ 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL or the Computer-Based 
TOEFL, you ivill bt talked to recidl and relate infixmaticm dnd contrat fiom iuDXStk)ol% ati^tneace pas- 
sages in vaiioot iidkis <tf sind^. Qiddie tfle best answer for multqple-dioioe tfses&om. 

Kugene O'Neill 

UJiiversaily acclaimed as America's greatest playwright, Lugeae 
O'Neill was bom in 1888 in the heart of llie tiieiaer ifistrict in New 

York City. As the son of an actor he had early exposure to the world 
Line ot the theater. He attended Princeton University briefly in 1906. but 
5 returned to New York to work in a variety of jobs before joining the 
etew^ a fragMer as a seaman. Ujpon retuniteg fivnn 
South Africa and South America, he was hospitalized for six inoottlS 
to recuperate from tuberculosis. While he was recovering, he 
dMennined to write a play about his adventures on the sea. 

JO He went to Har\ ard. where he wrote the one-act Bound East for 
Cardijf. It was produced in 1916 on Cape Cod hy the Provincetown 
Players, an experimental theater group that was later to settle in the 
famous Greenwich Vin^ theater district in New Ycnk City. The 
Players produced several more of his one-acts in the years between 

15 1916-1920. With the full-length play Beyond the Horizon, produced 
on Broadway in 1920, O'Neill's success was assiued. The play won 
. .the Pulitzer Prize for the best play of the year. O'Neill was to be 
awarded the prize again in 1922. 1928, and 1957 fox Anna Christie, 
Strange Interlude, and Long Day s Journey Into Night. Although he 

20 did«0t medve Ibe I^ffitzra- Prize for It, ilifi^^ 

produced in 1931. is arguably his most lasting contrS>ution to the 
American theater. In 1936, he was awarded the Nobel Prize fpf. 
literature. 

O'Neill's plays, forty-five in all, cover a wide range of dramatic 
■2$ subjects, but several themes eniMge, including the ambivalence of , i 
family relationships, the struggle between the sexes, the conflict 
b^een spiritual and material desires, and the vision of modem man 
as a victim of uncontrollable circumstances. Most of O'Neill's 
characters are seeking meaning in their lives. According to his 
30 iHOgn^hers, most of the characters were portraits of himself and his 
family. In a sense, his woifc chronicled his life. 
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1. This passage, is a sypinaiy of O'Neill's 

® work 
CD life 

CP wori^ and life 
<I> famfly 

2. How many times was O'Neill awarded the 
PulitZCT Prize? 

CE> One 
CD Three 
CD Four 
CD Rve 

3. The word "briefly" in line 4 is closest in 
meaning to 

CD seriously 
CD for a short time 
CD on scholarship 
CD widiout enthmiasm 

4. The word "struggle" in line 26 is closest in 
meaning to 

CE> iiilluence 
CD Ln)nt1ict 
CD appreciation 
CS> denial 

5. The word "it" in line 20 refers to 
<D Harvard 

<^ one'dictplay 

CD theater group 
CD theater district 

6. Where in the passage does the autboT 
indicate the reason for O'Neill's 
hospitalizaticm? 

<S> Lines 3-4 

CD Lines 6-8 

CD Lines 10-13 

<I> Lines 16-19 



7. What does the author mean by the 

statement in lines 29-31: "According to his 
biographers, most of the characters were 
portraits of himself and his family"? 
(Z> He used his family and hisjOWD 

experiences in his plays. 
CD His biography contained stories about 

him and his family. 
CD He had paintings of himself and 

members of his family. 
CD His biograf^rs took pictures of him 

with his family. 

8. According to the passage, which of 
O'NeilFs plays wttB most iii^Kxtaiit to 
the American theater? 

CD Anna Christie 

CD Beyond the Horizon 

CD L(mg Day ^i Jomi^ Mo Ifight 

9. The author mentions all of the following as 
themes for O'Ndll^g ffti^ EXCEPT 

CD life in college 
CD adventures at sea 
<E> famUylife 

CD - iehui(»sfeEq[i»betWeeii<nien and women 

10. Wb can infer from information in the 
pasaige'tlMt O'Neill's fdays were not 

contnn-ersial 
^ autobiographical 
<S> (^rtimistic 
CD popular 



Refer to page 433 for . the Explanatory Answers. 
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In some questions in the Reading Section on the Intemet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate information and content from narration or sequence passages found in college textbooks. 
CbocKe die best answo'leiriBiiI^l&^licn^ee questiras. FiM ccn^ter-assisted questicMis, foBow the diiec- 
tioiis im tihe ssseeUi 



The Print Revolution 

For mote than five thousand years, from the dawn of civilization 

in Mesopotamia and Egypt, people in the West wrote by hand. 
Imperial decrees, sacred scriptures, commercial transactions, private 
letters — all required the skills of a select group of scribes, clerks, or 
nuMiks. In Korea and China, however, mechanical printing using 
carved wooden blocks had been introduced by A.D. 750. Moveable 
type, using characters made of baked clay, was invented in China in 
the devendi ixxitary. But tiie CHiin^ continued to prefer blOdC: 
printing well into the modem period. Written Chinese consists <rf' 
thousands of ideographic characters. The labor of creating, 
organizing, and setting so many different bits of type made it much 
smipler to cut individual pages from a single wooden block. 
European languages, which can be written with fewer than a hundred 
characters, were much better adapted to printing with moveable, 
reusable type. 

It appears that the Mongol armies brought examples of Chinese 
printing — the Venetian Marco Polo described seeing paper money 
during his travels — to western Asia and Europe at the end of the 
itai^milb^Btl^^ fourteendi century, Eoro^ieans began 

using block printing techniques to produce religious images, short 
prayers, and even decks of playing cards. As with Chinese printing, 
European block printing was a slofw and expensive process for 
printing large numbers of varied texts. The print revolution had to 
wait another century, until the innovations of tJieKjei7mm,gQ|^iK0ith 
Johann Gutenberg (ca. 1399-1468). / i : 

Gutenberg dr^ on im knowliedge <rf met^tu^ to devise a leadr 
tin-copper alloy that OQuId be cast into durable, reusable type. His 
cruciid invention was a type mold consisting of a flat strip of 
metal — stamped in the same way a coin is minted, leaving the 
impression of a single letter — inserted in the bottomnf a rectangular 
brass box held together by screws. Molten metal was poured into it, 
producing a single piece of type. An experienced type founder could 
produce up to six hundred pieces of type a day. No wooden-block 
carver could have approached that rate. To solve the remaining 
problems, Gutenberg adapted the screw press commonly used to 
produce linen, paper, and wine to make a printing press. He 
Mkmed tbe example of Fiemish paintos by jftddii^ linseed oil to die 
ink to make it thick enough to adhere uniformly to the metal type. 

In 1455, the Gutenberg Bible was published in Mainz, Germany — 
but not by Outoibaig. ^ter years of costly experimrataticHi, 
Qabembexg was fenced to turn ov&c his equipmrat and newly printed 
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Bibles to hisfMttlBer'ind CTeditm; the^weaMiyflMieliani juid 

moneylender Johann Fust. 

The new technology, which enabled printers to create a thousand 
or more copies in a single print run, was highly efficient. Simple 
printed school texts cost only a quarter of the pfioe of hand-cq[iied 
texts. The leading bookseller in the university town of Bologna 
managed to stock ten thousand copies of texts, treatises, and 
ocnninaitaries. By 1500, even Street singers sold printed copies of 
flieir songs. 

Gutenberg's invention was revolutionary because, for the first 
time, the same information and ideas were available throughout 
Europe at virtually the same tilne. The great Venetian printer Aldus 
Manutius (1450-1515) produced over 120,000 volumes, many in the 
new, smaller, easily portable "octavo" format — about 6 by 9 inches. 
Bocdts from the Aldine Press and other humanistic publi^iers played 
a decisive role in spreading humanism to parts of Europe wberc 
manuscript books were difficult to acquire. 

Moreover, book owning was no longer the exclusive preserve of 
scholars. This was afl die iD(K»e true because printers included on 
their lists works in vernacular languages, not just the ancient classics, 
The very popularity of printed vernacular texts affected language. 
William Caxton (1422-1492), for example, began printing books in 
English in 1472. His pioneering work helped standardize inodem 
English, just as the publication of Martin Luther's German 
translation of the Bible in 1522 would standardize modem German. 
The advent of (ninting had odier far-reaching consequences: it 
promoted the increase of literacy throughout Europe. 

By the eighteenth century, printed books had changed the nature 
of popular culture. Myths, folk songs, and popular histories were 
tniditi<MiaUy passed by word of moudi, oHm changing in tibe telling 
to fit the time and place. Once they appeared in print, they cmild no 
longer he pertbrmed and refashioned, only recited. Printing not only 
changed the way information was transmitted but also changed the 
character of die tnf<Minati(»i itself . 

< 
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IlwfltiBiRemiiiliMiOQiiMta i 

For more than five thousand years, from the dawn of civilizttt^oti 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt, people in the West wrote by hand. 
Inq)erial decrees, sacred scriptures, commercial transactions, private 
tetters-^'i«quii»d'fliie'jddlls of a select group of scribes, clerks^ ^ ' 
monks. In Korea and China, however, mechanical printing using 
carved wooden blocks had been introduced by a.D. 750. Moveable 
type, using characters made of baked clay, was invented in China in 
the eleventh century. But the Chinese continued to prefer block 
printing well into the modem period. Written Chinese consists of 
thousands of ideographic characters. The labor of creating, 
organizing, ittkid sifitting so many OSSeteiA bits of type made it much 
simpler to cut individual pages from a single wooden block. 
European languages, which c;in be written with fewer than a hundred 
characters, were much better adapted to printing with moveable, 
reusable 

It appears that the Mongol atflUes iMNtgIa iraKinq)les of Chinese 
printing — the Venetian Marco Pdlo described seeing paper money 
during his travels — to western Asia and Europe at the end of the 
thirteenth century. In the early fourteenth century, Europeans began 
using block printing techniques to produce religious images, short 
prayers, and even decks of playing cards. As with Chinese printing, 
European block prinfmg was a slow and expensive process fixr 
printing large numbers of \ aricd texts. The print revolution iWi^ 
wait another century, until the innovations of the German goldi^iti^ 
Johanndoteilberg (ca. 1399-1468). ' 

Gutenberg drew on his knowledge of metallurgy to devise a lead- 
tin-C(^^r alloy that could be cast into durable, reusable type. His 
mpi^^^^^^" ^ ^yP^ mold consisting of a flat strip of 
n^S^^^^taiHpCd in tfie same way a coin is minted, leaving the 
impression of a single letter — ^inserted id the bottom of a rectangular 
brass box held together by screws. Molten metal was poured into m 
producing a single piece of type. An experienced type founder could 
produce tq> to six himdred pieces of type a day. No wooden-block 
carver could have approached that rate, [a] To solve the remaining 
pnri>lems, Gutenberg adapted the screw press commonly used to 
produce linen, paper, and wine to make a printing press. [H He 
followed the example of Flemish painters by adding linseed oil to the 
ink to make it thick enough to adhere uniformly to the metal type. 

In 1455, the Gutenberg Bible was published in Mainz, Germany — 
but not by Gutenberg. After years ctf costly «qpejcinientati<M)« 
Gtttmberg was forced to turn over his equipmmt and newly printed 
Bibles to his partner and creditor, the wealthy merchant and 
moneylender Jdiann Fust. [£] 

The new technology, which enaUed printers to create a thousand 
or more copies in a single print run. was highly efficient. .Simple 
printed school texts cost only a quarter of the price of hand-copied 
texts. The leading bookseller in the unive^ity town of Bologna 
managed to stock ten thousand copies of texts, treatises, and 
conunentaries. By 1500, even street singers sold printed copies of 
Aeir songs, [d] 
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CKiteDbng's invention was cevdutioiiary beciiwti, CM i&e Sm 

time, the same information and ideas were available throughout 
Europe at virtually the same time. The great Venetian printer Aldus 
Manutius (1450-1 5 IS) produced over 120,000 volumes, many in the 
> • new, smaller, easily portable "octavo" format — about 6 by 9 inches. 

Books from the Aldine Press and other humanistic publishers played 
' a decisive role in spreadmg humanism to parts of Europe where 
mmusiaiiptlioaieB were difiHcult to acquire. 

Moreovin^ ^f)ok owning was no longu Ae^iSS^ preserv^B 
jf^olm^ This was all the more true because printers included on 
their lists works in vernacular languages, not just the ancient classics. 
The very popularity of printed vernacular texts affected language. 
William Caxton (1422-1492). for example, began printing books in 
English in 1472. His pioneering work helped standardize modem 
English, just as the publication of Martin Ludior's Gomaa 
translation of the Bible in 1522 would standardiae iWMkin 43ranan. 
The adv ent of printing had other far-reaching consequences: it 
promoted the increase of literacy throughout Europe. 

By the eighteenth centuiy, printed bodes had dunq^ ifae nature 
of popular culture. Myths, folk songs, and popular histories were 
traditionally passed by word of mouth, often changing in the telling 
to fit the time and place. Once they appeared in print, they could no 
longer be performed and refashioned, only recited. Printing not only 
changed the way information was transmitted but also changed the 
character of the infurmatiun itself. 



1. W&i which of tile following topics is the 

passage primarily concerned? 

<£> A comparison of religious and 

humanistic pubUcations 
<I> AM^oiy of Aepiintnig process 

wf^wide 

<D An account of Gutenberg's inventions 
<n> The effects of books on the history of 
^utope 

2. How was popular culture affected by 

<Z> The oral tradition required editing of 

printed documents. 
<I> Stories and songs changed less often. 
CD More folk bistocies weie pressed. 
CD Traditional perfcxtners became more 

popular. 



3. The word HHin die passage is closest 

in meaning to 
CS5 totally neu 
CE> very signif icant 

CD hif^ 0m(kai 

4. The word T^WIttfiMl'" ^ passage is 
closest in meaning to 

® popularity 
C£> nature 
CP tnft 
CD difRculty 
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The w(xd lin d» passage T^ers to 

CE» box 
<X» letter 
CD inqnessioo 
CD coin 

According to paragraph 6, how did 
Europeffils learn about block pdiitiifg? 
C2D They saw examples that were brought 

from China by explorers and soldiers. 
CE> A German goldsmith invented it at tibe 

beginning of the fifteenth century. 
CD It was first devised in Euiope in Older 

to print paper money. 
CD The Egyptians used die blocks fcMT 

documents diat die Bun^ieaas 

received. 

Which of the sentences below best 
expresses the information in the 
highlighted statement in the passage? The 
Other choices chae^ die meaning or leave 
out important information. 
CD Scholars owned more books than other 
people. 

<^ Scholars were not the only people who 

could own books. 
CD Scholars preserved books for use by 

other people^ 
CD Scholars owned s(»iieenligiiw4»(^ 

The author mentions all of the following 
advantages of die piint3#m!adeii@e(^PT 
CD the standardization of Engli^ 
CD the advancement of literacy 
<S> die dtoeminaion f^'bttMoism 
CD the restoration of nuMttadiftt 

it can be inferred that Gutenberg 

<Z> had probi^ly traveled to CMittiind 

western Asia 
CD did not live to see his invention 
succeed 

CD was a piintrar bef<xe he became an 

inventor 

CD worked for a long time to perfect his 
printing process 



10. 



Four squares (□) indicate where die 
following idQlitfbe can be ftdded to the 
passage. 

Although he did not receive the financial 
remuneration that he deserved, history 
hmwem^ iikt tmmMmong the mm 
ti^tu^nfuAk mni a n aftU time. 

Where wotdd di^peiitence best fit into the 



11. 



m 
m 



Ckm^Iete 'tlie table below by maficfaing 

each of the places with the important event 
that corres|Nbhd$ to it. One of the answer 
chbibes win NOTlbe used. 



CD 


Germany 


CD 


Egypt 


<3D 


Italy 


CD 


Cbi^ia 


CD 


France 


CD 


Englahd 


<S> 


Korea 



Scribes began to copy manuscripts. 



Block printing 



The Gutenberg Bible was publisjied. 



• Smaller bodes were popidnizBd. 



• Native-language books appeweSd. 
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12. C(Hnplete a simunary of the passage by selecting THREE answer choices that eximss the most 

important ideas. The other three sentences do not belong in the summary because they express 
ideas that ^te no( in the^^osst^e they do not i^fer to the m$y<v ideas. This qmst^fi worth 2 
points. 

Printing not only changed the way inftmnaliMI was transmitted but also changed flMe 
diaractn' of tfie infrninatkNi ttsdf. 

<S> Gutenberg devised reusable type for European la^uages to replace the block printing diat 

was more appropriate for Asian languages. 
^ Information and ideas were made available throughout Europe to a large number of people 

at virtually the same time. 
<2D A new format for books made them more portable and easier for people to handle. 
<S> Block printing continued to be used to print paper money in most of the European countries. 
<E> Many changes in ^eracy apd vernacular languages oepuned ps a lesi^ of the printmg press. 
CD Gutenberg did not real^ onwli from bis invention because he had accuinulated debts in 

order to pay for his expetinaaits. 



Refer to pages 433-434 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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EXISRC3SE Mi Narral^ti/Sequeiice--Natural Sdences 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Internet-Based TOEFl.. you will be asked to recall 
and relate information and content from narration or sequence passages found in college textbooks. 
Choose the be^ answer for nniltiplerclxMce qiiestisuw Sar con^itfaMasisted questims^ follpw-tetilirec- 
ticms on the screen. 

Glacial Movement , 

Like all minerals, ice has specific properties of hardness, color, 
melting point (quite low in the case of ice), and britdefiess. We kn6w 
the properties of ice best from those brittle little cubes in the freezer. 
But glacial ice has different properties, depending on its location in a 
glacier. In a glacier's depths, glacial ice behaves in a plastic manner, 
distorting and flowing in response to weight and j^keisnue fiiiiiD tbaw ' ' 
and the degree of slope below. In contrast, the glacier's Vfpper portion 
is more like the everyday ice we know, quite brittle. 

A glacier's ilate of flow ranges from almost nothing to a 
kilometer or two per year on a steep slope. The rate of snow 
accumulation in the formation area is critical to the pace of glacial 
movement. 

Glaciers are not rigid blocks that simply slide downhill. The 
greatest movement within a valley's glacier occurs intcnuillw below 
the rigid surface layer, where the imderlying zone moves plastically 
forward. At the same time, the base creeps and slides along, 
varying its speed with teiUperature and the presence of any 
lubricating water or saturated sediment beneath the ice. This hasal 
slip usually is much slower than the internal plastic flow of the 
gtocier, so tibe i)|>per portion of the gjaider flovra ahead of ^ 
lower portion. Tbc diiSference in speed stretches die glacier's brittie 
surface ice. 

In addition, the pressure may vary in response to unevenness in 
the kmdsci^ beneath the ice. Basal ice may be melted by 
conqwession at one moment, only to refreeze later. This process is 
called ice regelation, meaning to refreeze or re-gel. Regelation is 
imptxtant because it facilitates downslope movement and because the 
process incorporates rock debris into the glacier. Consequently, a 
glacier's basal ice layer, which can extend tens of meters above its 
base, has a much greater debris content than the ice above. 

A flowttig glacier cati devel(^ v^<^ craclQt known as 
crevasses. Crevasses result from friction with valley walls, or tension 
from stretching as the glacier passes over convex slopes, or 
conq)ression as die glacier passes over ccmcave slopes. Travosing a 
glai^, whedMr an a^ine g^bider or an ke sheet, is dangnous 
because a thin veneer of snow SOTKtimes masks the presence of a 
crevasse. 

Giadnr Surges. Alfliough glaciers flow plastically and 

predictably most of the time, some will lurch forward with little or 
no warning in a glacier surge. A surge is not quite as abrupt as it 
sounds; in glacial terms, a surge can be tens of meters per day. The 
Jakobshavn Glacier in Greenland, for example, is known to move 
between 7 and 121an (4.3 and 7.5 mi) a year. 
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In llie 8{Mii« of m$,:Ummmu^miiM4BlMtaiy ^Ment 

Glacier surged across the mouth of Russell Fjord in Alaska, cutting it 
off from contact with Yukutat Bay. This area, the St. Elias Mountain 
Range in southeastern Alaska, is fed by annual snowfall that averages 
more than 8S0cm (335 in.) a yeai; so die itt^jpvent had been 
predicted. But the rapidity of the surge was suijprising. The glacier's 
movement exceeded 34 m (112 ft) per day dnniig the peak surge, an 
enwnuxis increase over its noraud rafe of IScm (6in.) per day. 

The exact cause of such a glacier surge is being studied. Sopie 
surge events result from a buildup of water pressure under the 
glacier, sometimes enough to actually float the glacier slightly, 
detaeUbig H fiom its bed, during the saige> As a surge b^fai^ 
icequakes tte ^fetectable. and ice faults are visible. Suigescan occur 
in dry ccmditions as well, as the glacier plucks (picks up) rock from 
its bed and moves forward. Another cause of glacier surges is the 
presence of a water-saturated layer of sediment, a SO-catted sofi bed, 
beneath the glacier. This is a deformable layer that cannot resist the 
tremendous sheer stress produced by the moving ice of the glacier. 
Scientisss^Eittnining cores eaikmi from sevtrii ice streams now 
acceler^jtaig flirough the West Antarctic Ice Sheet think they have 
identified this cause — although water pressure is still important 
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Like all minerals, ice has specific properties of hardness, color, 
melting point (quite low in the case of ice), and brittleness. We know 



the properties of ice best from those brittle little cubes in the freezer. 










glacier. In a glacier's depths, glacial ice behaves in a 


jlastic manner. 



distorting and flowing in response to weight and pressure from above 
and the degree of slope below. In contrast, the glacier's upper portion 
is mbte Wfks tbe everyday ice we kUb'm, quite brittle. 

A glacier's rate of flow ranges from almost nothing to a 
kilometer or two per year on a steep slope, [a] The rate of snow 
acctmiulk<dtidn in mt f^^atkm iudi'is critical to the pace of gltK^ai 
movement [1] 

Glaciers are not rigid blocks that simply slide downhill, [c] The 
greatest movement within a valley's glacier occurs internally, below 
the rigtd^siffi^ lay&r, >jvfaeie (he uti^slyiKg jmc itiOves plastically 
forward, [d] At the same time, the base creeps and slides along, 
varying its speed with temperature and the presence of any 
lubricating water or saturated sediment beneath the ice. This basal 
slip usually is tmaeh ilower than the internal plastic flow of 
glacier, so the upper portion of the glacier flows ahead of the 
lower portion. The difference in speed stretches the glacier's brittle 
surface ice. 

In addition, the pressure may vary in response to unevenness in 
the landscape beneath the ice. Basal ice may be melted by 
compression at one moment, only to rcfteeze later. This process is 
called ice regelation, meaning to refieeze or re-gel. Regelation is 
important because it facilitates downslope movement and because the 
process incorporates rock debris into the glacier. Consequently, a 
glacier's basal ice layer, which can extend tens of meters above its 
base, has a much greater debris content than the ice above. 

A flowing glacier can develop vertical cracks known as 
crevasses. Crevasses result from friction with valley walls, or tension 
from stretching as^ gbder passes ovor convex slopes, or 
compression as the glacier passes over concave slopes. Traversing a 
glacier, whether an alpine glacier or an ice sheet, is dangerous 
because a thin veneer of snow sometimes masks Ae presence of a 
crevasse. 

Glacier Surges. Although glaciers flow piasiicaliy and 
predictably most of the time, some will lurch forward with little or 
no warning in a glacier surge. A sui^e is not quite as ^^Has it 
sounds; in glacial terms, a surge can be tens of meters per day. The 
Jakobshavn Glacier in Greenland, for example, is known to move 
between 7 and 12 km (4.3 and 7.5 mi) a year. 

In the spring of 1986, Hubbard Glacier and its tributary Valoie 
Glacier surged across the mouth of Russell Fjord in Alaska, cutting it 
off from contact with Yukutat Bay. This area, the St. Elias Mountain 
Range in southeastern Alaska, is fed by annual snowfall Aat averages 
more than 8S0cm (335 in.) a year, so die surge event had been 
predicted. But the rapidity of the surge was surprising. The glacier's 
movement exceeded 34m (112ft) per day during the peak surge, an 
enocmoas increase ov«- its nonnal nde oi IScm (6in.) pn day. 
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The exact cause of such a glacier surge is beiog studied. Some-' 
surge events result from a buildup of water pressure under the 
glacier, sometimes enough to actually tloat the glacier slightly, 
detaching it fiom its bed, during the snrga. As a smgs begilis, 
icequakes are detectable, and ice faults are visible. Surges can occur 
in dry conditions as well, as the glacier plucks (picks up) rock from 
its bed and moves forward. Another cause of glacier surges is the 
{wesraee of a watnr-^atiiralied layer of sec&neitt, a so-«dled sofi bed, 
beneath the glacier. This is a deformable layer that cannot resist the 
tremendous sheer stress produced by the moving ice of the glacier. 
Scientists examining cores taken ftom several ice streams now 
accelerating thixwghlhe West Antarctic Ice Sheet think they have 
identified this cause>-although water pressure is still iiiq)ortant. 



1. With which of the following tc^ics is the 
passage primarily concerned? 

CS> CHacial suiges 

® Crevasses 

<P Ice regelaiion 

OD Movement of glaciers 

2. In which part of the glacier is Ihe most 
dd>ris concentrated? 

CS> The basal ice Ityet in die ^acior 
<X> The crevasse that <tevda{> ifi the 
0aciar 

<E> The brittle surface ice of the glacio' 
CD The soft bed beneath the glacier 

3. The word brittle ui the passage is closest in 
meamngto 

<3> common 

<3> fragile 

CD soft 

<1> shiny 



4. The word ibidglin the passage is closest 

in meaning to 
<2> unexpected 
CD lengthy 
CD destructive 
CD simple 

5. The word fljin the passage refers to 

<35 properties 
CE> ^acialioe 

<35 cubes 
<S> minerals 

6. Acc<xding to paragrai^ 8, why do glacial 

surges usually occur? 
<S> Heavy snow pushes the glacier 
fecward. 

CE> Water pressure under the glacier causes 

die ice to float 
<S> Dry rock and dirt that is packed under 

the glacier moves. 
QD Earthquakes under the ice sheet pick 
up the glacier. 
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7. Which of the sentences below beit 
expresses the information in the 
highlighted statement in the passage? The 
Other choices dumge die meaimig or leave 
out important information. 

<3> Glaciers in different locations have 

distinct properties. 
<E> The properties (rf ice vary aocoidii^ to 

its location in the glacier. 
CD The ice in glaciers has different 

properties from odier types of ice.' 
CD The factor that determines the 

properties of glaciers is tfie ice. 

8. The auttor menticMis all of the foUowing 

characteristics of glaciers EXCEPT 
CS> glaciers are a major source of fresh 
wato* 

CD glacial ice has all die propolies of a 

mineral 

CE> ice tlows below the surtace of a 
glacier 

CD a crust of snow often forms on top of 
the glacis 



II. Complete the table below by idoitifyillg 
each of the answer choices as a 
characteristic of basal slip, regelation, or 
glader stirge. Three «tf the answo' chmoes 
will not be used. 
<Z> Basal ice refreezes, thereby 

incorporating delms into the glacier. 
CD The In a gla^ is deposited in 

front of the melting ice. 
CD A glacier may become detached from 

tfielied, floating slightly. 
CD The color of the ice changes somewhat 

as the glacier moves. 
<D The lower part of the glacier moves 

more slowly than the upper part 
® Stretching or compressing can cause 

vertical cracks in the ice. 
<3> A diff(»ience in the speed of the top 

layer and die interior ice siretdies die 

surface ice. 
CS> Compression may temporarily melt the 

hasal ice. 

CD As the process begins, icequakes are 
often detected. 



9. It can be infnred from diis passage that 

CD glaciers normally move very slowly 
CI> ice regelation does not affect gladal 

movement 
■ <S> allgbK:kdsaqp» ja» caasedby 

icequakes 
CD Alaska has more glaciers than 

Greenland 



Basal slip 


Regefaition 


GhKier surge 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 





10. Four squares (□) indicate where the 
^IbllMviBg sentrace can be added 10 ^ 
passage. 

In other words, the heat^fT 0t(f Wmntfi^ 

Where would die sentence best fit into the 

passage? 

m 
o 
[1 
m 
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12. Omifkm a summaiy of the piggageihy.Mlectii^ TtKEBtmam ch^ceg ftat^wqpiqit most 

important ideas. The other three sentences do not belong in the summar\' because they express 
ideas that are not in the passage or they do not refer to the major ideas. This question is worth 2 
points. 

How do glaciers move? 

<S> A gladal suige can occur inqnedictably, nmviiig die lest tdieet moie abniptfy than usual. 

CD A thin layer of snow can sometimes hide the presence of a potentially dangerous ctevasse. 

<S> Below the surface of a glacier, the ice flows, thereby moving the glacier forward. 

CD Hnbbaid Caacior in Alaska e;q>^enced a sudden and very rapid surge in 1986. 

<S> Snow aeaHiHilaiion, traofieratuie, wato; or sediment beneadi the ice can a£fect the rate of 

the movement. 

The movement of a glacier is usually so slow that il must be studied over a long period of 
time. 



R^r to pages 434-435 for the Ej^anatory Answers. 
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EXERCKE^<»2t Defkiifioii^ihistFaitifflii^-^m^^ 

In some questions in the Reading Section on tiie PaperSased TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate informaticHi and contrat from definition or illustration passages about various fidds tif Aucfy. 
Choose die best answer for multiple-choice questions. 

The Canadian Government 

Cmada is a democracy organized as a constitutional monarchy 
with'a pariiamentary system of government modeled aHer tiMt of 

Great Britain. The official head of state in Canada is QueeiQ Elizabeth 
Line II of Britain, who is also Queen of Canada. The governor-general is 
5 the queen's personal representative in Canada and the oftlcial head of 
the Canadian pariitunnit, alttiough with veiy limited powers. 

The federal parliament in Canada consists of the House of 
Commons and the Senate. The actual head of government is the 
prime minister, who is responsible for choosing a cabinet. The 

JO cabinet consists of a group of ministers of varied expertise who save 
with the support of the House of Commons. They are responsible for 
most legislation, and have the sole power to prepare and introduce 
bills tfiat provide for Ae expenditure of public ftinds or taxation. The 
system is referred to as responsible government, which means that 

15 cabinet members sit in the parliament and arc directly responsible to 
it, holding power only as long as a majority of the House of 
Commons shows confidence by voting witii itiem. If a cabinet is 
defeated in the House of Commons on a motion of censure or a vote 
of no confidence, the cabinet must either resign, in which case the 

20 governor-general will ask the leader of die (Opposition to form a new 
cabinet, or a new election may be called. 

The Canadian Senate has !()4 members, appointed by the governor- 
general un ilic advice of the prime minister. l iieir actual tuncuon is 
adviaofy^ aUiott^ Aey may maiffi nnnor dianges &i 1^ and no 

25 may become a law u ithout being passed by the Senate. Senators hxM 
office imtil age seventy-tive unless they are absent from two 
ctmsecutive sessions of parliament. The real power, however, resides in 
die Ifouse^ Commons, die members of which are decied diiec^ bji 
the voters. The seats are allocated on the basis of population, and there 

30 are about SOU constituencies. By custom, almost all members of the 
cabmet must be members of die House of Cmnmons or, if not already 
members, must win seats within a reasonable time. 

General elections must be held at the end of every five years, but 
they may be conducted whenever issues require it, and most 

35 paritammts are dissolved before die end df tbs five-year term. When 
a government loses its majority support in a general election, a 
change of government occurs. 

Although major and minor poetical parties were not created by 
law. they are recognized by law in Canada. The party that wins the 

4(J largest number of seats in a general election forms the government, 
and its leader becomes the prime minister. The second largest party 
becomes the official opposition, and its leader recogmzed as the 
leader of the opposition. In this way. the people are assured of an 
effective alternauve government should they become displeased with 

45 die one in powo*. 
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1. ^K^/dowJl&paisagsimdidy dis«u$8? 

<S> Political parties in Canada 
<D The Canadian election process 
^ The Canadian system of govemmrat 
<3^ The powers of pariiament in Canada 

2. When does a change of government occur 
in Canada? 

<S> When the governor-general decides to 

apjwint a new government 
® When the voters do not return majority 

suppMt for tfie government in a 

general election 
<E> When the prime minister advises the 

governor-general to appoint a new 

go\crnment 
C3D When the House of" Commons votes 

for a new government 

3. The word "dissolved" in line 35 could best 
be replaced by 

CS> qjproved 
CE> evaluated 

CD reorganized 
dismissed 

4 The word "varied" in Une 10 is closest in 
meaning to 
CZ> li^ 
<I> diifferent 

CD good 
<S> steady 

5. The word "it" in line 16 refiMs to 
CS> majority 

<S> parliament 
CD cabinet 
<B> syston 

6. Where in the passage does tbt anflKM* 

indicate whose responsibility it is to choose 

the cabinet in Canada? 

CD Lines 4-6 

CI> Lines8-9 

CD Lines 11-13 

CD Lines 27-29 



^^fatt,4oes the author mean by the^ 
stamnent in lines 1-3: "Canada is a 
constitutional monarchy with a . . . 
parliamentary system of govemmrat 
modeled after that of Great Britain"? 
<£> Whereas Canada has a constitutional 

form of government. Great Britain has 

a parliamentaiy system. 
CD Canada and Great Britain both have 

model systems of government. 
C£> Qreai Britain and Canada have very 

sfanilar iv^sieias goivimment. 
CD Canada's parliament has aek^rtied Great 

Britain's constitution. 

8. What is the role of political parties in 

Canada? 

C£> Until they become powerful, they are 

not legally rec<^iiiMd. ' 
^ Although they serv'e unofficial 

flmctions, they are not very important. 
<S> If they win a majority of seats, their 

leader becomes prime minister. 
CD Because they are not elected, they 

otfer the government opposing views. 

9. The governor-general is described as all of 
the foUowing EXCEPT 

<I> ttie oiTldia head of parliament 
CD the head of govarttment 

CD the queen's representative in Canada 
CD the official who appoints the Senate 

10. It can be inferred from the passage that the 
voters in Canada 

® choose the prime minister and the 
cabuiet 

CD do not usually vote in general elections 
CD allow their representatives to vote on 

their behalf 
<^ determine when a change of 

govemmrat should occur 



Refer to pages 435-436 for the Ejqthuiatory Answers. 
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MBR€l^€f: D^inMoii/miistratioii^atiir^ Sciencei ^' 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate information and content from defmition or illustration passages about various fields of study. 
Choose fltcfteSt aoswer for multipleH^dce questions. 

Hydrogen 

Hydrogen is the most common element in the univNse and was 
perhaps the first to form. It is among the ten most common demeats 
<m Eutii as well and one of the most useful for industrial puipoaes. 

Line Under normal conditions of temperature, hydrogen is a gas. 

$ Designated as H, hydrogen is the fu^t element in the periodic table 
because it contains only one proton. Hydtogen can combine with a 
large number of other elements, forming more compounds than any 
of the others. Pure hydrogen seldom occurs naturally, but it exists in 
most organic compounds, that is, compounds that contain carbon, 
10 which account for a very kige number of compounds. MiiwesDver, 
hydrogen is found in inorganic compounds. For example, when 
hydrogen bums in the presence of oxygen, it forms water. 

The lightest and simplest of ttie elements, hydrogen has several 
pr^)eities that make it valuable for many industries. It releases more 
J5 heat per unit of weight than any other fuel. In rocket engines, tons of 
hydrogen and oxygen are burned, and hydrogen is used with oxygen 
for welding ttarches that produce temperatures as high as 4,000 
degrees F and can be used in cutting steel. Fuel cells to generate 
electricity operate on hydrogen and oxygen. 
20 Hydrogen also serves to prevent metals from tarnishing during , 
heat treatments by removing the oxygini firom them. Although it 
would be difficult to remove the oxygen by itself, hydrogen readily 
coad>ines with oxygen to form water, which can be heated to steam 
, . and easily removed. Furthermore, hydrogen is one of the coolest 

25 refrigerants. It does not become a liquid until it reaches temperatures 

of -425 degrees F. Pure hydrogen gas is used in large electric i 
generators to cool the coils. 

•]^iliii»>iises of hydnogm include fuel fag &ui, bosX&, planes, and 
other forms of transportation that currently require petroleum 
.1. •! 30 products. These fuels would be lighter, a distinct advantage in the 
. ' aerospace industry, and they would also be cleaner, thereby reducing 

pollution in the atmosphere. 

Hydrogen is also useful in the food industry for a process known 
as hydrogenation. Products such as margarine and cooking oils are 
35 changed fix>m liquids to semisolids by combining hydrc^gen with their 
molecules. Soap manufacturers also use hydrogen for this purpose. 

In addition, in the chemical industry, hydrogen is used to produce 
ammonia, gasoline, methyl alcohol, and many other important 
products. 
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1. What is the sbAot's main purpose in tiw 

passage? 

CD To explain the industrial uses of 
hydrogen 

<S> lb describe iIk origin of hydrogen in 

the universe 
CD To discuss the process of 

hydrogen^on 
CID To give examples of how hydrogen 

and oxygen combine 

2. How can hydrogen be used to cut steel? 
CD By cooling the steel to a very low 

temperature 
CD By cooling the hydrogen with oxygen 

to a very low tempaaaue 
CD By heating the steel to a very high 

temperature 
<E> By heating the hydrogen with oxygen 

to a very high temperature 

3. The word "readily"" in line 22 could best be 
rqiliBGed by 

<S> completely 
CD slowly 
CD usually 
CD easily 

4. The word 'combining"" in line 35 is closest 
in meaning to 

CD trying 
CD changing 
<^ finding 

^ adding 

5. The word "Uiem" m line 21 refers to 
CD fuel cells 

CD metals 
CD treatments 
CD products 

6. Where in the passage does the author 
explain why hydrogen is used as a 
refrigerant? 

CD Lines 8-10 
CD Lines 15-18 
CD Lines 20-21 
<S> Lines 24-26 



7. What do« the anth(Mr mean by die 

statement in lines 21-24: "Although it 
would be difficult to remove the oxygen 
by itself, hydrogen readily combines with 
oxygm to form water, which can be heated 

to steam and easily removed"? 
CD it is easy to form steam by heating 
water. 

CD Water can be made by combining 

hydrogen and oxygen. 
CD Hydrogen cannot be separated from 

oxygen because it is too difficult 
CD Oxygen is removed by combining it 

with hydrogen and heating it. 

8. How does hydrogen geaeralty occur? 

CD It is freely available in nature. 
CD It is contained in many compounds. 
CD Itis o^idimd in pure feim ^ 
CD It is releued during hydrogenation. 

9. The author mentions all of the following as 
uses for hytbogoi EXCEPT 

CD to remove tandsh from metals 

CD to produce fuels such as gasoline and 

methyl alcohol 
CD to operate ftiel ceUs that geno^ 

electricity 
CD to change solid foods to liquids 

10. It can be inferred fixMn the passage that 
hydrogen 

<I> is too dangerous to be used for 

industrial puii^Mes 
<S> has many purposes in a variety of 

industries 

<£> has liadted industrial uses because of 

its dangerous properties 
CD is used in many industries for basically 
the same purpose 



Refer ta pag« 4Mfor the Expkmaiory Answers. 
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Exercise 64i DdBiiitfoii/iniistrfl[tioii-<MSodal defences 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate intormation and content from definition or illustration passages found in college textbooks. 
Choose tfie be^t answerfcM' multiple-choice ipiesti^ For computer-assisted questicMis, ftdlow the direc- 
tions on the scTM^i. 



Hie McDonaldization of Society 

Sometimes the problems and peculiarities of bureaucracy can 
have effects on the to^ society^ Such has been the case with what 
George Ritzer (1996) has called the McDonaldization of society, a 
term coined from the well-known fast- food chain. Ritzer noticed that 
the principles that characterize fast-food organizations are 
increasingly coming to dominate more and more aspects of U.S. 
society, indeed, of societies around the world. "McDonaldization" 
refers to the increasing and ubiquitous presence of the fast-food 
model in most of the i^anizations that shape daily life: woik, travel* 
leisure, shopping, health care, education, and politics have all 
become subject to McDonaldization. Each of these industries is 
based on a principle of high and efficient productivity, based on a 
highly rational social oiganiz^on, with wodcets employed at low 
pay, but customers experiencing ease, convenience, and familiarity. 

Ritzer argues that McDonald's has been such a successful model 
of business organization tiiat other industries have adopted the same 
organizational characteristics, so much so that their nicknames 
associate them with the McDonald's chain: McPaper for USA Today, 
McChild for child-care chains like Kinder-Care, McDoctor for the 
drive^^ cynics ttuu: deal jqpuckly and efficiendy with minor he^tlfi , 
and dental problems. 

Ritzer identifies four dimensions of the McE>onaldization 
process: efficiency, calculability, predictability, and control. 

1. Efficiency means that things move from start to conqdetion in 
a streamlined path. Steps in the production of a hamburger are 
regulated so that each hamburger is made exactly the same way — 
hudly characteristic of a home-cooked meal. Buioiiess cm be ev«B 
more efficient if the customer does the work once done by an 
employee. In fast-food restaurants, the claim that you can "have it 
your way" really means that you assemble your own sandwich or 
salad. 

2. Calculability means that there is an emphasis on the 
quantitative aspects of products sold — size, cost, and the time it takes 
to get the product. At McDonald's, branch managers must accoimt 
for the number of cubic inches of ketchup used per day: likewise, ice 
cream scoopers in chain stores measure out predetermined and exact 
amounts of ice cream, unless machines do it for them. Workers are 
carefully supervised to record how long it takes them to complete a 
transaction; every bit of food and drink is closely monitored by 
computer, and everything has to be accounted for. 
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3. jRwdfctiMBty is the asoHaiioe ibit pioAicts will be 

exactly the same, no matter when or where they are purchased. Eat 
an Egg McMuffin in New York, and it will taste just the same as an 
Egg McMuffin in Los Angeles or Paris! 

4. Control is the primary organizational principle that lies 
behind McDonaldization. People's behavior, both customers and 
workers alike, is reduced to a series of machinelike actions. 
Ultimately, efficient technologies replace much of the woffc that 
humans once did. At one national credit card chain, m!Hi|lgei& 
routinely listen in on telephone calls being handled by service 
workers; in other settings, computers might monitor the speed with 
which workers handle a paiticidtf fanclicm. Sensors on ddok 
machines can actually cut ofT the liquid flow to ensuie diat each 
drink is exactly the same size. 

McDonaldization clearly brings many benefits. There is a greater 
avuIaihiUty of goods and services to a wide ppopcRlion of the 
population, instantaneous service and convenience to a public with 
less free time, predictabihty and familiarity in the goods bought and 
sold, and standardization of pricing and unifonn quality of goods 
sold, to name a few. However, this increasingly rational system of 
goods and services also spawns irrationalities. Ritzer argues that, as 
we become more dependent on the familiar and taken for granted, 
there is the danger of dehumanization. Feopte lose Amr creativity, 
and there is little concnn with tiie quality of goods and services, 
thereby disrupting something fundamentally human — the capacity for 
error, surprise, and imagination. Even witfi increasing globalization 
and the opportunities it provides to expose ourselves to diverse ways 
of life, McDonaldization has come to characterize other societies, 
too. The tourist can travel to the other side of the world and taste the 
fainiliar CSticken McNuggets or a Dunkin' Dcrnut! 
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The McDonaUinlipiiif liwii^ (QinliiMdMiBMNti) ' 

Sometimes the problems and peculiarities of bureaucracy can 
have effects on the total society. Such has been the case with what 
George Ritzer (1996) has called the McDonaldization of society, a 
term coined liroin fhe v/eYl-knmm fast-food chaiti. Ritzitf fioideed ^wtt 
the principles thai characterize fast-food organizations are 
increasingly coming to dominate more and more aspects of U.S. 
society, indeed, of societies around the world. "McDonaldization" 
refers to die in^reasiiig and ubiquitous presence of the fast-food 
model in most of the organizations that shape daily life: work, travel, 
leisure, shopping, health care, education, and politics have all 
become subject to McDonaldization. Each of di£^ iiiiduS^^ is 
based on a principle of high and efficient productivity, based on a 
highly rational social organization, with workers employed at low 
pay, but customers experiencing ease, convenience, and familiarity. 

Ritzer aifues that McDonald's has been such a successM iiiodel 
of business organization that other industries have adopted the same 
organizational characteristics, so much so that their nicknames 
associate theiQ with the McDonald's chain: McPaper for USA Today, 
McChild for child-care dhains like Kinder-Care, McDoctor for the 
drive-in clinics that deal quickly and efficiently with minor health 
and dental problems. 

Idtzei" identifies fdur tensions 6f the McDonaldization 
process: efficiency, calculability, predictability, and control. 

1. Efficiency means that things move from start to completion in 
a streamlined path. Steps in the production of a hamburger are 
legalated so that each hambtu^ger is made exactly the same w ay — 
harcl!\ characteristic of a home-cooked meal. Business can be'^m 

more eflicigflj ^ m^mSi dftg&thS WflTli IMidffnfi j)¥ntf 
smployee. In fast-food restaurants, the claihi ttiat yba dsu liavie it 
your way" really means that you assemble your own sandwich or 

salad. 

2. Calculability means that there is an emphasis on the 
quantitative aspects of products ^Id — size, cost, and the time it takes 

to get the product. At McDonald's, branch managers must account 
for the number of cubic inches of ketchup used per day; likewise, ice 
cream scoopers in chain stores measure out predetermined and exact 
amounts of ice cream, unless machines do it for Worions me 
carefully supervised to record how long it takes them to complete a 
transaction; every bit of food and drink is closely monitored by 
computer, and everything has to be accounted for.fAl 

3. [B]PredictabiIity is the assurance that products will be 
exactly the same, no matter when or where they are purchased. Eat 
an Egg McMufTin in New York, and it will taste just the same as an 
Egg McMiiffin in Los Angeles or Paris!!^ 

4. Control is the primary organizational principle that lies 
behind McDonaldization. fPl People's behavior, both customers and 
woikers aUke, is reduced to a series of machinelike actions. 
Ultimately, efficient technologies replace much of the wodc diat 
humans once did. At one national credit card chain, managKS 
routinely listen in on telephone calls being handled by service 
workers; in odier settings, computers might monitOT die speed with 
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which workers handle a particular function. Sensors on drink 
machines can actually cut off the liquid flow to ensure that each i 
drink is exactly the same size. 

McDonaldization clearly tnings many benefits. There is a greater 
availability of goods and services to a wide proportion of the 
population, instantaneous service and convenience to a puUic with 
less free time, predictability ai^ fiittiiliarity in the goods bought and . 
sold, and standardizadon of pricing and uniform quality of goods 
sold, to name a few. However, this increasingly rational system of /" 
goods and services also spawns irrationalities. Ritzer argues that, as 
we become more dependent on the familiar and t^Een f(Mr granted, 
there is the danger of dehumanization. People lose their creativity, 
and there is little concern with the quality of goods and services, 
thereby disrupting something fundamentally human — the c^p^iy for 
etto^ surprise, and imagjnadon. Even with increasing gM>alization 
and the opportunities it provides to expose ourselves to Averse ways 
of life, McDonaldization has come to characterize other societies, 
too. The tourist can travel to the other side of the world and taste the 
familiar Chicken McNuggets or a Dunkin' £>onut! 



1. Which of the following best expresses the 
main idea of the passage? 

<S> McE>onald's has developed a very 

eSKc^ business pbm for global dmm. 
<!> The McDonald's organization is being 

o^ied in many aspects of society. 
<Z> George RitziN' has onflined tile ben^ts 

of the McDonald's process. 
CD Many societies around the world 

now have McDonald's as well as local 

restaurants. 

2. WhatisaUculabilityl 

<S> Efficient steps in Uie production of 

goods 

CD Similarity of all products at diveise 

locations 

<S> Rq)lacenient of peofde 1>y new 

technologies 
<2> Precise inventories of and use of 
supplies 



3. The phrase ^£$B(^eHin the passage is 
closest in meaning to 

<Z> influenced by 
CE> studied by 

<3D eliminated by 
<JS> purchased by 

4. The word oHiflliii the passage is ^osest 

in meaning to 
CD patience 
<E> potential 

CD pleasure 
CE> pattern 
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5. The word MK in the passage lefins to 

CD characteristics 
CE> nicknames 
industries 
^ chains 

6. According to paragraph 3, v^dch is llie 
most important dimension of 
McDonaldization? 

<3> Control 
<I> Efficiency 
CD Calculability 
CD Predictability 

7. Which of the sentences below best 

expresses the information in the 
highlighted statement in the passage? The 
other choices change flie meaning or leave 
out important information. 
CD Employees get the work done 

efficiently for customers. 
<S> Customers work widi employees in an 

efficient business. 
CD Customers are responsible for work 

that employees used to do. 
<fi> &i^>loyees do die work once for 

customers in an effidaat business. 

S. The auflior motions all of die followmg as 

benefits of McDonaldization EXCEPT 
CE> wider access to goods and services 
CD more exposure to diverse products 
CD greatK eonvoiietice fcMT tt^ ceosumo- 
<S> highly standardized prices for products 

9. It can be inferred fiom this passage that 
Ritzer 

CD does not support the McDonaldization 

of world societies 
<I> does not und^siand the term 

McDonaldization as it is used here 
CD has developed organizational principles 

for Ihe Md>onald's chain 
CD has c(Hisulted vv ith international 

companies to help them use 

McDonald's plan 



10. Pour squares (□) indicate where ttie 
following sentence cttn b^ Ridded to the 

passage. 

It is virtually impossiMe to tell the 

difference. 

Where would the sentence best fit into the 
^sage? 

SI 
[c] 

m 

11. Complete the table below by matching 
each of the answer choices with one of the 
four diinensuMis of tfie MdXmaldization 
process. One of the answer choices will not 
be used. 

CD Machines measure exact quantities of 

each ingredient 
CE> Customer service calls are monitored 

by supervisors. 
CD Mces are determined by the vdiie Of 

the local currency. 
CD All of the supplies must be c^fiiUy 

inventoried. 
<E> Every sandwich is the same m evoy 

McDonald's. 
CD Customers prepare their own salads at 

die salad biur. 



EQIdcnGy 




CalciiIaUUty 




Predictability 




Control 
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12. Con^l^ a suaunm^ of the passage by selecting THREE answer choices that express the most 
ifBpoftant ideas. The otiwr ttaec seittences do tKH bekn% in tite samnutfy because tiiey exfiien 
ideas that aie not in the (Xfusage or they do not refer to the nuyor ideas. This question is worA 2 

points. 

Bureaucracy can have widespread effects. 

<D Tourists who firavel to Paris or Los Angeles can eat at the same chain restaurants and ordo* 

tbe same food. 

<» The principles developed for the fest-food mdostiy lie beiiig used in many aj^wcts of 

society. 

CD McDonald's model includes etticienl producuon, accountability, uniform products, and 
control. 

CS> McPaper is used as a nickname f(^r the nation's newspaper. USA Today. 
CD Ritzer has called the pnKcss described in the passage "McDonaldization." 
CD The purpose of the McDonald's business model was to dominate many other (xganizations 
in society. 



Rt^er to pages 436-437 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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l3!^iiCiSEi #5: DefiiiM(ffi/Dliisfratidii^Art!8/ATc^^ 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will he asked to recall 
and relate information and content from definition or illustration passages found in college textbooks. 
Choose the best answer for mtiltiple^halce questions. Fi^ctajfOt^-atssisted qiiestions, JjQow; t^^^ferec- 
tioos on the screen. 



The Audible Frequency Spectrum 

Every musical culture of the world uses only a certain number of 
frequencies from the audible spectnim. Few cultures use the same 
selection of pitches, and few ajqnToach the entire g^utof 
frequencies. 

Most cultiuies, however, make use of the octave. An octave is an 
acoustic and scientific relation^p b^ween two pitcbes, one of 
which vibrates twice as fast as the other and thus sounds higher. But 
the higher pitch also sounds the ■"same" as the lower pitch; in fact, it 
duplicates tiie lowra- piKih but in a higher register, which can be 
defined as a specific segment of the audible frequency spectrum. 

If a string produces C when it's plucked, it will sound C an 
octave higher if it s divided in half. If either half is divided again in 
half, yet another C, an octave higher, is sounded. This 
phenomenon can also be used to demonstrate how octaves and 
fijequency coordinate. If the original string vibrates at 16 Hz, each 
half vibrates at 32 Hz, and each of their halves vibrates at 64 Hz, and 
so on. If the entire audible fiequency spectrum is similarly divided, 
there are ten octaves. 

How do we get the term octave ! This term has to do with how 
European-based music divides die octave into ccmstiturait pitches. 
Although most cultures of the world recognize the octave (calling 
it by different names) and use it in their music, the similarity often 
ends there. How the octave is divided is unique to each culture. 
Remember that this eight-part structure is unique to Western music. 
Other inusical cultures do not necessarily divide pitches within an 
octave the way we do. Not surprisingly, each culture labels pitches 
differently. We name ours with seven letters — ^A, B, C, D, E, F, 
and G. 

In European-based music, the octave represents an eight-pitch 
structiue, but if you count the number of white and black piano keys 
in an octave, you will count thirteai. Hiese thirteen keys represent 
the smallest divisions of the octave in the Western tradition. These 
divisions, called half steps, occur between two adjacent keys: from a 
white key to a black key and vice versa or, where there is no 
intervening black key, from a White key to a white key. There are 
twelve half steps in an octave. 

Dividing the octave into more than twelve half steps results in 
smaller distances between pitdies Hbm are found in Weston music. 
Some cultures, such as that of Bali (Indonesia), use fewer pitches 
with wider distance between them; others use more pitches — twenty- 
two in Indian music, twenty-four in Arabic music. 
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When two htUntepB mt added toeethn; ihsy tapud «>«4iote step, 

iq;wesented on tl^"^ano by two keys separated by an intervening 
k^. Whole steps occur between two white keys, two black keys, and 
in some cases, a black key and a white key. Half steps and whole 
steps are examples of what are called intervals — specifiable distances 
between two pitches. 

Because our tuning system uses only seven letter names but 
divides the octave into twelve tones (the tfairteenih is an octiBve of ttie 
first tone), pitch names are modified for tones between those 
identified by letter name only. To refer to a pitch one half step higher 
than a particular pitch, we use the designation sharp (#). Thus, the 
black key to the right of C is C#. To refer to a pitch one half step 
lower, we use the designati<m/Ea( (t). Thus, the black key to the left 
of D is D V 

We have just given two names to the same key. We say that C 
sharp and D flat are enhamumic because they sound the same but 
have different names. But all pitches, not just those of the black 
keys, have at least two enharmonic designations. This is because 
"sharp" and "flat" can apply to ai^ pitdi. Thus, C is endtamioaic to 
B sharp, because "sharp" simply means a pitch is raised a half stq>. 
Similarly, E is enharmonic to F flat Remember that a sharp or flat is 
not necMsafily a black key. 

The teaims we have learned — pitch, octave, interval, hM itfi^ 
whole step, enharmonic, and related terms — are basic to any 
discussion of melody. They refer to the constituent parts of melo(fy 
and are tfioti^ore fiindamentiBl pa mtderataniding its qualities, which 
we will disoiss next 
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, Hie Awiibte g wqtn cy Spactnan (Quaiaan BtSmnmy' 

Every musical culture of the world uses only a certain numbier of 

frequencies from the audihlc spoLtnim. Few cultures use the same 
selection ot pitches, and leu approach the entire gamut of 

fieqaeaaes. 

Most cultures. howevN, make use of the octave. An octave is an 
acoustic and scientific relationship between two pitches, one of 
wtdch vlbbites twice as fak as the oth^r and thus sounds higher. But 
the higher pitch also sounds the '"same" as the lower pitch: in fact, it 
duplicates the lower pitch but in a higher register, which can be 
defmed as a specific segment of the audible frequency spectrum. 

[X] If a string {Hodiices C whoi it*s plucked, it soiuid C an 
octave higher if it's divided in half. If either half is divided again in 
half, yet another C, an octave higher, is sounded. [b] This 
phenomenon can also be used to demonstrate how octaves and 
frequmcy coordinate, the original strii^g vibrates at 16Hz, eiich 

half vibrates at 32 Hz. and each (if their halves vibrates at 64 Hz, and 
so on. If the entire audible trequency spectrum is similarly divided, 
there are ten octaves. 

How do we get the term octav^'tta& term has to do with how 
European-based music di\ ides the octave into constituent pitches. fPl 
Although most cultures ot the world recognize the octave (calling 
it by dlfiE»ent names) and use it in their music, ih^ sin^adl^ offemi 
encb there. How the octave is divided is unique CO each cultute. 
Remember that this eight-part structure is unique to Western music. 
Other musical cultures do not necessarily divide pitches within an 
octave the way we da Not surprisingly, each culture labels pitches 
differently. We name ours with seven letters — ^A, B, C, D, E, F, 
andG. 

In European-based music, the octave represents an etght-fntch 

structure, but if you count the number of w hite <//;</ black piano keys 
in an octave, you will count thirteen. These thirteen keys represent 
the smallest divisions of the octave in the Western tradition. These 
divisions, called half steps, occur between two l^eys: from a 

white key to a black key and vice versa or, where there is no 
intervening black key, from a white key to a white key. There are 
twelve half steps in an octave. 

Dividing the octave into more than twelve half steps results in 
smaller distances between pitches than are found in Western music. 
Some cultures, such as dl||t.of Bali (Indonesia), use fewer pitches 
witih wider distance between tfiem; othm use matt pitches — twenty- 
two in Indian music, twenty-four in Arabic mu^ic 

When two half steps are added together, they equal a whole step, 
rqpiesealted on the piano by two keys separated by an intervening 
key. Whole steps occur between iwo white keys, two black keys, and 
in some cases, a black key and a u hite key. Half steps and whole 
steps are examples of what are called //j/frva/i— specifiable distances 
between two pitches. 

Because our tuning system uses only seven letter names but 
divides the octave into twelve tones (the thirteenth is an octave of the 
jfirst tone), pitch nimes are nuidified for traaes betwem those 
identified by letter name only. To refer to a pitch one half stq) higher 
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tban aHHMNipitch, we use the designation sharp (#). Thus, ttie 

black key to the right of C is r#. To refer to a pitch one half step 
lower, we use the designation Jlat Thus, the black key to the left 
ofDisDk 

We have just given two names to the same key. We say that C 
sharp and D flat are enharmonic because they sound the same but 
have different names, fivit ill^ pitrh^, thflgf iflif tlYiilllifiif 

HIHUHHiHli^HHHHHHHi TU s is because 

"sharp" and "flat" can apply to any pitch. Thus, C is enharmonic to 
B sharp, because "sharp" simply means a pitch is raised a half step. 
Similarly, E is enharmonic to F flat. Remember tfiat a sharp or flat is 
not necessarily a black key. 

The terms we have learned — pitch, octave, interval, half step, 
whole step, enharmonic, and related terms — are basic to any 
discussion of melody. They refer to the constituent parts of melody 
and are therefore fundamental to understanding its qualities, wludi 
we will discuss next. 



1. Wib which of the followtng topics is the 
passage primarily coacemBd? 

<Z> A comparison of music education 

across cultures 
<£> A defmition of die audible spectrum 
<£> A (fis6ussi(Mf of die octave in Western 

music 

<S> The qualities of melody in music 

2. How many pitches are in an octave in 

Western music? 
CS> Seven 

<1> @£^t 

CO Twelve 
<3S> Thirteen 



3. The word §|gi0||ibin the passage is 
closest in meaning to 

<S> previous 
<S> specific 
CD changed 
<I> neutral 

4. The word i^HnH^in the passive is closest 
in meaning to 

® beside each other 
<I> like each other 
<S> without each other 
<B> di^te each other 
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5. The word ftj^ in the passage lefos to 
CS) half steps 

<S> smaller distances 
<3D fewer pitches 
CID some cultures 

6. According to paragraph 7, the tentt 

inten'als means 

C£> the distance between two pitches 
CE* a specific segment of the frequency 
system 

CD a vibration twice as fast as another 
CD the same sound with a different name 

7. Which of the sentences below best 
expresses the information in the 
iiighhghted statement in the passage? The 
other choices change the meaning or leave 
out important information. 

CE> Two or more enharmonic designations 

are assigned to every pitch. 
<E> Only black keys have more than one 

enharmonic designation. 
CD Some keys have less than two 

enharmonic designations. 
C0> The pitches are designated Ivjr tiie 

enharmonic keys. 

8. The alitto' iil^tiaDs anof t^^^^ 
characteristics of tfie EuT^ean octave 
EXCEPT 

® seven letters 

CI> twelve half stq>s 

CD thirteen keys 

CD ten frequencies 

9. It can be inferred that the author will 
continue this discussion by 

<2E> reviewing the previously defined terms 
CD listing the constituent parts of melody 
CD explaining the qualities of melody 
CD comparing melodies of various 
cultures 



10. I%ur ftpiares (□) ii^afeate wfaeie fte 
following sentence can be added to the 

passage. 

Thus, in the European tradition, all the 
keys marked C are octaves or multiples 
tf octaves. 

Where would ibt hmm» best fit into the 
gBsage? 

[E 

m 
m 

11. Complete the table below by classifying 
each of the answer choices as chaiactonstic 
of Western music or the non- Western music 
of other cultures. Two of the answer 
choices will not be used because diey were 
not mentioned in the passage. 

CI> There are eight pitches in each octave. 
CD Twenty-four pitches are customary. 
CD Letter names for the pitches begin with 
A. 

CD Four to six tones make up the scale. 
<S> More than twelve half steps are 

typical. 

CD The octave is divided into five 
intervals. 

® TbuleeAjpanok^^f^ifesqautdie 
octave. 



Western Music 


Non- Western Music 


• 


• 


« 


• 


• 
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12. Complete ft sinuBiUjr of tlbe^pus^ the most 

important ideas. The other three sentences do not belong in the summary because they express 
ideas that are not in tlie passage or they do not refer to the major ideas. This question is worth 
2 points. 

The audible frequency spectrum ofTers a large selection of pitches. 

<S> C is odiarmonic to a B sharp because "shaip" mesam Use pitch is raised a half sti^. 

CE> In European music, there are eight pitches wdttlirtecn keys to represent the octave. 
CD The first seven letters in the alphabet are used to label pitches in Western music. 
CE> Almost every culture relies on the concept of the octave, although it may be called by a 
differeiitiiame. 

CD The octave can be divided into more or fewor pitches dep^iding on the distance between 

them. 

CD The progression of a melody is more inqxMtant in non-Westem music than tuumony. 



Rtfer to pages 437-438 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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Exercise 66; Clas^cation — ^Hmnaidttes/Basiiiess 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate information and content from classification passages about various fields of study. Choose 
the best answer for multiple-ch(^ questions. 

Competition 

Rivalry among businesses and service industries is called 
competition. This feature of a marlcet economy encourages 
businesses to improve their goods and services, keep their prices 
Lme affordable, and offer new products to attract more buyers. 

5 There are tour basic types of competition in business that lorm 
a continuum from pure competition througji monopolistic 
competition and olii^opoly to monopoly. (See diagram). At Ol» end 
of the continuum, pure competition results when every company 
has a similar product. Companies that deal in commodities such as 

W wheat or com are often uavolved ni pure competitiiiCHi. Jsx pure 
compi'fiiinn. it is often die ease and efficiency of distribution that 
influences purchase. 

In contrast, in monopolistic competition, several companies may 
compete for the sale of items that may be substituted. The classic 

75 example of monopolistic competition is coffee and tea. 11 ihe price of 
one is perceived as too high, consumers may begui to purchase the 
other. Coupons and other (fiseoonte are often used as part of a 
marketing strategy to influence sales. 

Oligopoly occurs when a few companies dominate the sales of a 

20 product or service. Fw example, only five aiiiine carriers control 
more than 70 percent of all ticket sales in the United States. In 
oligopoly, serious competition is not considered desirable because it 
would result in reduced revenue for every company in the group. 
Althoiij^ price wars do occur, in which all companies c^er 

25 substantial savings to customers, a somewhat similar tendency to 
raise prices simultaneously is also usual. 

Hnally. monopoly occurs when only (me firm sells the product 
Some monopolies have been tolerated for producers of goods and 
services that have been considered basic or essential, including 

30 electricity and water. In these cases, it is government control, rather 
than competition, that prote^ and influences sales. The following 
chart rq>resents the competition continuum. 



iPDW" — **OII|pPOIIOII-— t^BW 



Pur« 


— Monopolistic— ONgopoly— Monopoly 


competition 


cofnpatttion 
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1. Which of the following b« a betto' 

title for the passage? 

<X> Monopohes 

CE> The Cotmnodity Maiket 

<35 The Competition Continuum 

OD The Best Type of Competition 

2. An example of it product in monopolistic 

competition is 
CE> com 
<I> electricity 
® airline tickets 
QD coffee 

3. The word "tolerated" in line 28 could best 

be replaced by 
<S> permitted 
<1> reserved 
<S> criticized 
<S> devised 

4. The word "dominate" in line 19 is closest 
in meaning to 

<2) evaluate 
^ control 
CD modify 
CS> qppose 

5. Tfaewcwd'1t'' Ui iiiie 22 refm lo 
<S> competition 

CD group 
<© company 
<1E> revenue 

6. Where in the passage does the author 
explain pure competition? 

CE> Lines 7-12 
CE> Lines 13-15 
CD Lines 19-21 
<B> Lines 27-30 



7. What does the author mean by the 
statement in lines 24-26: "Although price 
wars do occiur, in which all companies 
off(^ sulMMaialial savings lo ca^ummi a 
s(Hnewhat similar tendency to raise prices 
simultaneously is also usual"? 

CD It is not tmusual lor all companies to 
iaccease prices at the saioe time. 

<I> It is common for companies to 
compete for customers by lowering 
prices. 

<S> Customers may lose money v/ben 
companies have price wars. 

CID Prices are lower diuing price wars, but 
tfiey are usually hitter afterward. 

8. Which type of competition is subject to the 
greatest government control? 

CE> Monopolies 

CD Oligopolies 

C!D Monopolistic competition 

CID Pure competition 

9. The author mentions all of the following as 
characteristic of monopoly EXCEPT 

<S> the iise of eoiqpcn» or oth«'di8cotmts 

CD government control 

CD basic or essential services 

CD only one iinn 

10. It can be inferred that this passage was first 

printed in 

<Z> a Ikisbiess texttook 

CD a government document 
CD an airline brochure 
<D> aiiew^>apier 



Refer to page 438 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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^lERC^E 67s CSilssificatioii'— Sodal Sdeiices 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and rel^ infomuttiOD and content from classification passages about various fields of study. Choose 
the best uiswar for multiple-chcrice questions. 

Sleep Cycles 

Whether one is awake or asleep, the brain emits electrical waves. 
These waves occur in predictable sleep cycles that can be measured 
with an electroencephalograph, known more commonly as an EEC 
Line During wakcl'ulncss. the waves are recorded at about ten small waves 
5 per second, but witli the onset of sleep, the waves become larger and 
kismet. The lai!gest, slowest waves occur during the first three hoiuns 
of sleep when mental activity slows down but does not stop. In fact, 
if awakened from slow-wave sleep, a person can often remember 
viigue thoughts that occurred during that period of sleep, but the 

10 sleeper does not generally dream. Referred to as NREM or non-REM 
sleep, it is characterized by large, slow waves. 

During sleep, intervals of small, fast waves also occur in patterns 
Similar to those experienced while awake. The eyes move rapidly, 
and it appears to the observer that the sleeper is watching some 

15 event. Sleepers who are awakened during this rapid-eye-movement 
sleep will often recall the details of dreanis they have been having. 
Sleep of this kind is called dreaming sleep or rapid-eye-movement 
sleep, alst) kru)wn as REM sleep. REM sleep is emotionally charged. 
The heart beats irregularly, and blood pressure may be elevated. In 

20 contrast, the body is so still that the dreamer may appear to be 
paralyzed. 

In a period of eight hours, most sleepers experience fiom three to 
five instances of REM sleep. E|u;h instance lasts fiom five to thirty 
minutes with an interval of at least ninety minutes between each one. 

25 Later instances of REM sleep are usually of longer duration than are 
instances earlier in the eight-hour period. 

Since people who suffer sleep deprivatiop experience fatigue, 
irritability, and loss of concentration, we must conclude that sloe|> is 
essential because in some way it regenerates the brain and the 

30 nervous system. NREM sleep increases after physical exertion, 
whereas REM sleep tends to increase after a stressful day. Studies 
suggest that non-REM sleep may be especially helpful in restoring 
muscle control, whereas REM sleep may be more important in 
revitalizing mental activity. It appears that both kinds itf sleep are 

35 necessary, and the recuperation of sleep of one kind will not 
compensate for a lack of the other kind of sleep. 
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1. What i» tb0«MliQc*SJiiampia|o«sjii die 

passage? 

CE> To describe REM sleep 
<1> To explain sleep deprivation 
CD To discuss the two types of sleep 
CE> To recommend an increase in the 
number of hours of sleep 

2. How many times per night do most 
sleepers experience REM sleep? 
<D Eight 

<I> Three to five 
CD Five to thirty 
CE> Ninety 

3. The word "vague" in line 9 could best be 
replaced by 

C£> familiar 
<I> indefinite 

CD unpleasant 
CE> detailed 

4. The word "essratial" in line 29 is closest in 

meaning to 
CZ> planned 
<t> natural 

CD interesting 
CE> necessary 

5. The word "it" in Uoe 29 refers to 
CS> deprivation 

<S> the brain 

CD $leq> 

CD) concentration 

6. Where in die passage does the author 
explain why sleep is essmtnBl? 

CD Lines 4-6 
CD Lines 7-10 
<E> lines 18-21 
<n> Lines 27-30 



7. Wliatdoe»tfie author mean by the 

statement in lines 31-34: "Studies suggest 
that non-REM sleep may be especially 
he^lrfiil in restoring muscle control, 
whereas REM sleep may be more 

important in revitalizing mental activity"? 
CD REM sleep is more important than 
slow-wave sleep for all types of 

activities. 

CD Mental and physical activities require 
both kinds of sleqp. 

CD Slow-wave deep, also called REM 
sleep, restores mental activity. 

CD Physical activity is supported by slow- 
wave sleep, but mentd activity is 
suiqwrted by REM sleep. 

8. Which response is NOT typical of REM 
sleep? 

CD Irregular heartbeat 

CD Dreams and visions 

<3S> Movnnents in arms and legs 

CD Higher blood pressure 

9. The author mentions all the toUowing as 
characteristics of REM sleep EXCEPT 
CD vague thoughts 

CD smaller brain waves 
<S> eye movoDBiMs 
CD dreams 

10. It can be inferred from the passage that 
studNits who are vmiSagWxmpupm 
<Z> require slow-wave sleep to increase 

mental activity 
CD can stay up all night working and 

recover the sleep they need by sleeping 

for a few hours the next afternoon 
CD need REM sleep to restore mental 

fimcti(»dng 
CD do not need as much sleep because of 

the heightened brain waves involved in 

creative activity 



Refer to pages 438-439 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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EXSIO^ i58t Oassificatioii---Arts/Arcliitectiire 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate information and content from classification passages foc^ in college textt)ooks. Choose the 
best answef fat multiple-choice cpesCions. For conqmter-assisted questiotu, follow the ditpctioins on 
the screoi. 

Classical Architectiire 

There are three different types or styles of order (column) in 
Gredc architecture: Doric, Ionic and Corinthian. The relative 
proportions of base, shaft and capital varied in the different types of 
order. The Romans adapted the Greek orders for their own 
purpose bat in snaenl Roman orders were lighter, and more 
heavily decorated. 

Doric 

The Doric order is the most massive of the three. It is the 
only style in which the coKunh has no base and tiie ishaft is placed 

directly on the platform. The shaft itself is grooved and the grooves 
meet in a sharp edge. The capital can be described as a plain convex 
moulding. The architrave can be plain or decorated with intefmittf^ 
rows of small triangular carvings. The frieze is decorated ^tiH'k 

series of tablets with vertical tlutings. alternating with square spaces 
which were either left plain or decorated with relief carvings. 

Ionic 

In the Ionic order, the shaft is taller and more slender. The 
grooves on the shaft are separated by flat bands. Occasionally the 
shafts are replaced by female figures (caryatids). According to 
legrad, they leprsseat ^ mmm from an ancient tribe v^uoa tfte 
Greeks captured and enslaved. The capital has two sets of spirals, 
rather like a roil of paper with its ends curled towards each other. 
The aidiitrawB is made up of three horizontal planes, each projecting 
slightly beyond the one below. The frieze can be plain or sculptured. 
The cornice in the Ionic order is often decorated with rows of small 
blocks, which look like teeth and are called dentals. 

CoriaAkin 

The Corinthian ofder is similar to the Ionic. The main difference 
' is in the capital, which is much more richly decorated. A Corinthian 

capital is like an inverted bell. Some of them are decorated with 
acanthus leaves Mumoonted four symnietrical scrolls. In others, 
lotus or palm leaves rqtlace the scrolls. 

MtMema^cal Rules in Greek AteMtetmre 

The Greeks never used more than one style for the whole of a 
building. The only exception to this rule was to have one order for 
the exterior and another for the interior. As a result it is relatively 
easy to decide the style of any Greek building, even one in ruins, by 
lociidiig at ft cqdtal, ft sepaent c^ ft column or put of an entablature. 



AH tfie measurements used by die architects, such as the height 

of a column, were expressed in multiples of Ae diameter at the base 
of the shaft. Each order had its own rules concerning the size of its 
component parts. For example, the height of a Doric colunm is 
between four tatA six times die diameter of f& base, tlie he^t of m 
Ionic column is nine times, and the height of a Corinthian column is 
ten times the diameter of its base. Similar rules governed even the 
smallest component of a building. 

The system had many advantages. One was that ^le only a 
man of great talent cduld hiiild a masterpiece, even a mediocre 
architect, working within the rules, could produce a passable result. 

Although litde of ancient Greek architecture remains in its 
original form, its influence has been enormous. The ancient Greeks 
took their styles to the lands which they colonized — for example 
Sicily and much of the Mediterranean littoral — and when Greece 
itself became a Roman colony in the second century B.C., the 
Romans happily adopted the styles of what they instinctively 
recognized as fine art. Greek influence on Roman architecture was 
profound, particularly after Greece became a Roman province in the 
second century B.C. Many of Rome's outstanding buildings were 
indeed built by Greeks. 

Roman Orders 

The Romans had five different styles or orders. Three were 

borrowed directly from the Greeks: Doric — the plainest and sturdiest; 
Ionic — with fluted capitals; and Corinthian — in which the capital is 
decorated with acanthus leaves. This last order was the most popular 
amo^g die Romans. 

The two styles which the Romans added were Tuscan — an e\en 
simpler form of Doric, and Composite — a richer form of Corinthian. 
In Roman builtfings of more dian one story, the orders were placed 
one above the other and usually in a prescribed sequence. The lowest 
would b^ the Doric, above it fbe Ionic, and above that the Corinthian. 




Doric Ibfrfe Corinthian 



Glossary 

architrave: a base suppcMt for a column 

capital: the feature on top of a column 

pImi*. tko (vUiimn between the base and the caoital 
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Cbusfeid AfcMtfctmre iQfmHion Rdimnc^) 

There arc three different types or styles of order (column) in 
Greek architecture: Doric, Ionic and Corinthian. [X] The relative 
proportions of base, shaft and capital varied in the different types of 
order. [T] The Romans ad^qptei tibe Gre«^ ofders for their own 
purposes, but in general Roman orders Aii^ lighter, and more 
heavily decorated. [Cl 

Doric 

fPl The Doric order is the most massive of the three. It is the 

only style in which the column has no base and the stiaft is placed 
directly on the platform. The shaft itself is grooved and the grooves 
meet in a sharp edge. The capital can be described as a plain convex 
moulding, The architrave can be |34aua <x deeonded wi^ intennittent 
rows of small triangular carvings. The frieze is decoiilied wi^ a 
series of tablets with vertical flutings, alternating wii^ s^iare spfK^ 
which were eithc»' left plain or dseostited widi r^f carvings. 

Ionic 

In the Ionic order, the shaft is taller and more slender. The 
grooves on the shaft are separated by flat bands. Occasionally the 
shafts are replaced by female figures (caryatids). According to 
legend, they represent the women from an ancient tribe whom tlie 
Greeks captured and enslaved. The capital has two sets of spirals, 
rather like a roll of paper with its ends curled towards each other. 
The wdtitrave a made up of three liorizintad {danest each^ixojectiiig 
slightly beyond the one below. The frieze can be plain or sculptured. 
The cornice in the Ionic order is often decorated with rows of small 
blodiB, wtdch Id^ Wmtee^abdam called dratab. 

Cminthian 

The Corinthian order is similar to the Ionic. The main difference 
is in the capital, which is much more richly decorated. A Corinthian 
(Cjptal is like m itrmfed bell. Some of them are decorated with 
acanthus leaves surmounted by four symmetrical scrolls. In others, 
lotus or pahn leaves replace the scrolls. 

Malhemadcal Ruks in Greek Aft^Mteeiure 



WtKK^E- The onl\ exception to this rule was to have one order for 
the exterior and aoQtbgr for the interior. As a result it is relatively 
easy to decide the style of any Greek building, even one in ruins, by 
looking at a capftal, a se^ent of a column or part of an entablature. 

All the measurements used by the architects, such as the height 
of a column, were expressed in multiples of the diameter at the base 
of the shaft. Eadttntlisr had its own nieis cohcemtng llie size of its 
component parts. For example, the height of a Doric column is 
between four and six times the diameter of its base. The height of an 
Ionic column is nine times, and the height of a Corinthian colunm is 
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ten times the diameter of its base. Similar rules goveraed even tbe* 
smallest component of a building. 

The system had many advantages. One was that while only a 
man of gnat talnit could build a aiastN|»eoe, even a mediocre 
architect, woridog within the lailes. could produce a jpKiliUe result. 

Although little of ancient Greek architecture remains in its 
original form, its influence has been enormous. The ancient Greeks 
took their styles to the lands which they colonized — for example 
Sicily and much of the Mediterranean littoral — and when Greece 
itself became a Roman colony in the second century B.C., the 
Romans happily adc^Aed the styles of what they instinctively 
recognized as fine art. Greek influence on Roman architecture was 
profound, particularly after Greece became a Roman province in the 
second century B.C. Many of Rome's outstanding buildings were 
indeed btiilt by Greeks. 

Roman Orders 

The Romans had five different styles or orders. Three were 
borrowed directly from the Greeks: Doric — the plainest and sturdiest; 
Ionic — with fluted capitals; and Corinthian — in which the capital is 
decorated with acanthus leaves. This last order was the most popular 
among the Romans. 

The two styles which tfie Romans added were Ttocan — an even 
simpler form of Doric, and Composite — a richer form of Corinthian. 
In Roman buildings of more than one story, the orders were placed 
one above the other and usually in a prescribed sequence. The lowest 
would be the Doric, above it the Ionic, and above Oat liie Coriadhian. 

1. What does this passage mainly discuss? 

® Classical columns in architecture 
<X> Greek influence on Roman columns 
CD Mathematical rules for columns 
<S> Fhie ait in ancient buildings 

2. What is the rule for the height of a 
COriiithikn oofomil? 

CS> Six times the diameter of the base 
CD Nine times the diameter of the base 
C3D Ten times the diameter of the base 
CD Twelve times die diameter of the base 



3. The word HHIii>o passage is closest 
in meaning to 
CI> recognized 
CD similar 
CD satisfactory 
CE> correct 

4. 'The word Hsliltli/I^'m the passage is 

closest in meaning to 
CE> very good 
CD very large 
CD very beautiful 
CD very strong 
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5. The word ^IHia die passage refors to 

® exterior 
CE> order 
CD rule 
<S> excq>tion 

6. According to paragraph 10, which new 
orders did ttie Romans add to the 
architectural styles of the Greeks? 

Click on 2 answers. 

S Doric 
B Composite 
[c] Tuscan 
[o] Corinthian 

7. Which of the sentences below best 
expresses the information in the 
highUghted statement in the passage? The 
other choices change the meaning or leave 
out important information. 

<Z> Buildings were designed with several 
styles. 

CE> The styles in a building complimented 
it. 

<S> Only one style was used in each 

building. 
QD There is one style of Greek 
ardhitecture. 

8. The author mentioned all of the following 
characteristics of the Corinthian order 
EXCEPT 

CS> It was the Greek style that the RcMnans 
preferred. 

CE> It included a heavily decorated c^tal. 
<S> It was a design that first apposed in 

Corinth. 

CJD It was often used as the top story 
above the Doric aad joo^. 



9. It can be infmed team the madimatical 

rules that 

<3> the Ionic column is the heaviest 

CD the CcHUithiaii cohnnn is the slimmest 

CD the Doric colLinin is the tallest 

CD the Tuscan column is the most ornate 

10. Four 8i)Uffi«s5 (□) indicate where the 
following sentrace can be added to die 

passage. 

Both the Greek and the Roman orders 
have inspired a number ofekttsiaU 
revivals, and many exm^s are evident 
in modem bwJdings. 

Where would the sentence best fit into the 

^ssage? 

HI 

m 
m 

11. Complete the table below by classifying 
each of the answer choices under the order 
to which it refers. One of the answer 
chcMces wiM not be used. 

<E> Various leaves and scrolls decorate die 
colunm. 

<E> The column is often painted in Mght 

colors. 

CD A column widiout a base, it sits oo the 

platform. 

CE> The lai|^ widest Style of the Greek 
columns. 

CD The column is nine times as tiigh as 

the diameter of the base. 
CD Female figures are sometimes 

substituted for the shaft. 
<S> Four symmetrical scrolls grace the 
colunm. 



Doric 




Corinthian 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 
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Complete a summary of the passage by selecting THREE answer choices that express the most 
important ideas. The other three sentences do not belong in the sununary because they express 
ideas that are not in the passage or they do not refer to the major ideas. This question is worth 
2p<Aus. 

CiaMieAl flIjHtes have exerdsed a gnwt influence on aidiHectnre. 

CD The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders can be distinguished by the style of their columns. 
<X> It is possible to determine the style of a Greek building by looking at a ruin. 
CD Roman architects supplemented the Greek otders with two more, the Tuscan and the 
Composite. 

C3D The Egyptians had also used several types of columns to construct and decorate buildings. 

<I> The sturdy Doric order is used as a foundation for large, multi-story buildings. 

<0 Gved^ aidiitecture had rules concerning the relative siet dl coiapooeat paftk in a stnictBie. 



Rtfer to pages 439-440 for tiie Explanatory Answers. 
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EXE»tciSE 69: Classmcaiioii^Natiiral SciMim > 

Id some questions in the Reading Section on the Intemet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate infennatioB aid cootentfiom classification passages found in cdkge texdiooks. CSioose flie best 
answo* for multqple-choice question^ For oowpatef-aa^sibBA. questioo^ ftdlow the diiectians pa Hw^screen. 

Galaxies 

Astronomers classify galaxies into three major categories. 

Like the Milky Way, other spiral galaxies also have a thin disk extending 
outward from a central bulge (Figure 1). The bulge itself merges smoothly into 
a halo that can extend to a radius of over 100,000 light-years. Together, the 
bulge and halo of a spiral plaxy make up its s^^hnoidai component, so named 
because of its rounded shape. Although no clear boundary divides the pieces of 
the spheroidal component, astronomers usually consider stars within 10,000 
light-years of the center to be members of the bulge and those outside this 
radius to be members of the halo. 

The disk component of a spiral galaxy slices directly through the halo and 
bulge. The disk ol a large spiral galaxy like the Milky Way can extend 50,000 
light*years or more from the center. The disks of all spiral galaxies oMi^ an 
interstellar medium of gas and dust, but the amounts and proportions of the 
interstellar medium in molecular, atomic, and ionized forms differ from one 
spiral galaxy to the next. Spiral galaxies with large bulges generally have less 
into^llar gas and dust than those with small bulges. 

Not all galaxies with disks are standard spiral galaxies. Some spiral galaxies 
appear to have a straight bar of stars cutting across the center, with spiral arms 
curling away from die ends of the bar. Such galaxies are known as barred spiral 
galaxies. 

Other galaxies have disks but do not appear to have spiral arms. These are 
called lenticular galaxies because they look lens-shaped when seen edge-on 
(lentktdar means "lens-diape^ Alftoogh they look like spiral galajdes 
without mOSt lenticular galaxies might more ap propriately be considered an 
intermediate class between spirals and ellipticals beediase tbesy tend to have less 
cool gas than nwrnal sj^rals, but more dian eliipdcals. 

Among large galaxies in the universe, most (75% to 85%) are spiral or 
lenticular. (Spiral and lenticular galaxies are much rarer among small galaxies.) 
Spiral galaxies are often found in loose collections of several galaxies, called 
groins, that extend ova- a few million lij^t-years. Our Local Groop is one 
example, with two large spirals: the Milky Way and the Great Galaxy in 
Andromeda. Lenticular galaxies are particularly common in clusters of 
galaxies, whidi can contain hundreds and somkimes Aoiisands of galaxies, 
extrading over more than 10 million ligjit-years. 

Ettiplical Galaxies 

The major difterence between elliptical and spiral galaxies is that ellipticals 
lack a significant disk component (Figure 2). Thus, an elliptical galaxy has only 
a spheroidal component and looks much like the bulge and halo of a spiral 
galaxy. (In fact, elliptical galaxies are sometimes called spheroidal galaxies). 
Most of the interstellar medium in large elliptical galaxies consists of low- 
dea^, hot x^y, enuttii^ gas lOce the gas in bubbles and superbubbles in the 
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Milky Way. Elliptical galaxies usually contain very little dust or cool gas. 
although they are not completely devoid of either. Some have relatively small 
and cold gaseous disks rotating at their centers; these disks might be the 
lemnants of a collision with a spiral galaxy. 

Elliptical gltoues appear to be more social than spiral galaxies: They are 
much more common in clusters of galaxies than outside clusters. Elliptical 
galaxies m^dcs about half the large galaxies in the central regions of clusters, 
while iSuiy tepnseiA only a small nunority (about 15%) of the large galaxies 
found outside clusters. However, ellipticals are more comnmn among small 
galaxies. Particularly small elliptical galaxies with less than a billion stars, 
called dwarf elliptical galaxies, are often found near larger spiral galaxies. At 
least 10 dwarf elliptical galaxies belong to the Local Group. 

Irregular Galaxies 

A small percentage of the large galaxies we see nearby fall into neither of 
the two major categories. This irregular class of galaxies is a miscellaneous 
class, encompassing small galaxies such as the Magellanic Clouds and 
"peculiar" galaxies that appear to he in disarray. (Figure ?>). These blobby star 
systems are usually white and dusty, like the disks of spirals. Telescopic 
observations probmg deep iiito iS» iiiiiverse show that diii^ §AtoS^«te more 
likely to be irregular in shape than those nearby. Because the light of more 
distant galaxies was emitted longer ago in the past, these observations tell us 
that irregular galaxies were more common when the universe was younger. 




Figures 



Glossary 

bulge: centra] part of a spiral galaxy in the shape of a fboAndl 

disk: part of a spiral galaxy in the shape of a disk 
halo: region around the disk of a spiral galaxy 
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AstroBomers classify galaxies into tfiree major categories. 

Spiral Galaxies 

Like the Milky Way, other spiral galaxies also have a thin disk extending 
outiraid fiom a ceiittad bulge (Figure 1). The botge itself meiges smootfily into 
a hiUo that can extend to a radius of over 100.000 light-years. Together, the 
bulge and halo of a spiral galaxy make up its spheroidal component, so named 
because of its rounded shape. Although no clear boundary divides the pieces of 
the sphooidal oonqxHicnt, astronomm iuiia% consider stare wittui lOiOOO 
light-years of the center to be members of the bulge and those outside tins 
radius to be members of the halo. 

The didc onnponent of a spiral galaxy slices directly through the halo and 
bulge. The didc of a huge spoal g^axy Ufce the IMky "Sfkiy em »tead 50,000 
light-years or more from the center. The disks of all spiral galaxies contain an 
aUerstellar medium of gas and dust, but the amounts and proportions of the 
interstellar medium iii molecular, atomic, and ionized forms differ from fx» 
spiral galaxy to the next. Spiral galaxies with large bul|m|H||H||H||||H 
IPII^tellar gas and dust than those with small bulges. 

Not all galaxies with disks are standard spiral galaxies. Some spiral galaxies 
aftpeif to have a ^xx^f^ bar of stars suiting acaoss die oeoter, widi spiral aons 
curling away from the ends of die bar. Such galaxies are known as barred spind 
galaxies. 

Other galaxies have disks but do not appear to have spiral arms. These are 
called lenticular galaxies because they look lens-shaped when seen edge-on 
(lenticular means "lens-shaped"). Although they look like spiral galaxies 
without arms, lenticular galaxies might more appropriately be considered an 
intmnediate class between spirals and ellipticals because ^Sbsfy tnid to have less 
cool gas than normal spirals, but more than ellipticals. 

Among large galaxies in the universe, most (75% to 85%) are spiral or 
lenticular. (Spiral and Imticular galaxies are much rarer among small galaxies.) 
Spiral galaxies are often found in loo.se collections of several galaxies, called 
groops, that extend over a few million light-years. Our Local Group is one 
, e^^iB^e, with two large spirals: the Milky Way and the Great Galaxy in 
Andromeda. Leitficular galaxies are particulatly couiflaofi in dnaiiiB of 
galaxies, which can contain hundreds and sometimes thousands of galaxies, 
extending over more than 10 million light-years. 

EWptical Gakadu 

Tlie nujw diffoence between elliptical and s^nral galaxies is ttat ellipttcds 

lack a significant disk component (Figure 2). Thus, an elliptical galaxy has only 
a spheroidal component and looks much like the bulge and halo of a spiral 
galaxy. (In fact, elliptical galaxies are sometimes called spheroidal galaxies). 
Most of the inteistellar medium in large elliptical galaxies consists of low- 
density, hot x-ray, emitting gas like the gas in bubbles and superbubbles in the 
Milky Way. Elliptical galaxies usually contain very little dust or cool gas, 
although diey are not compteiely IMHi of SonK have relatively small 
and cold gaseous disks rotating at their centers; these disks might be the 
^^mill of a collision with a spiral gjljaxy. 
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Ptqpde^l Jgalixiies l^psar to be more social than spiral galaxies: They are 
much more common in cfosters of galaxies than outside clusters. [X] Elliptical 
galaxies make up about lialf the large galaxies in the central regions ol clusters, 
while ttiey represent only a small mimMiiy (about 15%) of the large galnies 
found outside clusters, [b] However, ellipticals are more common among small 
galaxies, [c] Particularly small elliptical galaxies with less than a billion stars, 
called dwarf elliptical galaxies, are often found near larger spiral galaxies. At 
least 10 dwarf elliptical galaxies belong to the Local GroiQ). fPl 

Irregular Galaxies 

A small percentage of the large galaxies we see nearby fall into neither of 
the two major categories. This irregular class of galaxies is a miscellaneous 
Class, nteompassing small galaxi^ such as the Magellanic Oouds and 
"peculiar" galaxies that appear to be in disarray. (Figure These hlohby star 
systems are usually w hitc and dusty, like the disks of spirals. Telescopic 
observations probing deep into the universe show that distant galaxies are msxet 
likely to be irregular in shape than those nearby. Because the light of more 
distant galaxies was emitted longer ago in the past, these observations tell us 
that irregular galaxies were more common when the universe was younger. 



1. What does Oiis passage mainly (fiscuss? 
<S> The major components of spiral 

galaxies 

<E) The most important types of galaxies 
<S> The Mi% Way and the Andromeda 

galaxies 

CD Measuring galaxies in light-years 

2. What distinguishes a spiral galaxy from an 

elliptical galaxy ' 

CD Elliptical galaxies have a much larger 
faalo. 

<S> Elliptical galaxies have more dust and 

cool gas. 

<S> Spiral galaxies are mofe irregularly 

shaped. 

CD Spiral galaxies have a more prominent 

disk. 



3. The word 

in meaning to 
CD hidden 
CD empty 
<S> densfe 
<S> bright 



^in the passage is 



4. The word DQHiimiin the passage is 
closest in meanii^ to 

CD remains 
CD origin 
^ dama^ 
<E> evidence 
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5. The word ei^'in the passage t0Sm tp^ 

<X> bubbles or superbubbles 

<S> elliptical or spheroidal galaxies 

<S> small CM' Gold disks 

6. According to paragraph 5, tetitieidar 

galaxies 

CS> look like spiral galaxies without arms 
<S> consist of a bulge and a halo in a 

spind galaxy 
OD appear to have a bar of stars across the 

center 

CD are in the shape of a white spiral disk 

7. Which of the sesSSaoces below best 
expresses the information in the 
highlighted statement in the passage? The 
other choices change the meaning or leave 
out important information. 

C£> Spiral galaxies with small bulges have 

more gas and dust. 
CD Spiral galaxies have more gas and dust 

in their bulges. 
<S> There is less gas and dust in a spiral 

galaxy with a small bulge. 
CD Gas and dust collect in the bulges of 

the large spiral galaxies. 

8. Irregular galaxies are described as all of 
the following EXCEPT 

<Z> very white and dusty like the 

Magellanic Qouds 
CD older than most of the od^ types of 

galaxies 

<D stndlar to the disks of a spiral galaxy 
CO an mtermediate class between spirals 
and ellipticals 

9. It can be infiMjed fipm the^^]^^ 
CD astronomy db not agree (HI the 

classifications of galaxies 
CD galaxies always collect together in 

clusters 

CD the Milky Way is a typical spiral 
galaxy 

CD> most halos extend to Oxsat 100,000 
light-years 



10. Four squares (□) indicate where the 
followmg sentence can be addliBd to the 

passage. 

A good example of a dwarf elliptical 
galaxy is Leo I in the iMcal Group. 

Where would the sentence best fit into the 
passage? 

a 
n 

11. Complete the table below by classifying 
each of the answer choices as a spiral, 
idSpUcal, or imgi^r^el^Basy, THim of the 
answer choices will NOT be used. 

CD Less gas or dust is found. 
<S> A disk component is prominent. 
CD More radiation is noted. 
CD The stars are older. 

Their atmosphere is slightly blue. 

<S> They are often found in large clusters. 
<S> A miscellaneous class oi galaxies. 



Spiral 


EUiptkflt 


Irregular 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 
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12. Complete a summary of the passage by seletiln^'niREE answer choices that express the most 
important ideas. The other three sentences do not belong in the summary because they express 
idiBiW flut we aot in the passage or they do not refer to the maj<M: ideas. Utis question is waf0t 
2pomt5. 

AstitMiomm daniiy galaxies into 

<Z> Although stars nf all ages can be found in Ae Milky Way, young galaxies are located at 

great distances from Earth. 
<E> An irregular galaxy is attributed to a miscellaneous category that does ix>t fit into either of 

the two major types of galaxies. 

CD Dwarf galaxies are very small elliptical galaxies with fewer than one billion stars in them. 
C£> Spiral galaxies have a bulge and halo in the spheroidal component and a separate disk 
component. 

CD Elliptical galaxies have a spheroidal component, but they do not have a disk component 
<E> Clusters of galaxies may include hundreds or even thousands of individual galaxies. 



Refer to pages 440-441 for ^ E^qpUmatory Answers. 
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ExERCiSB 7^ Compsrisoii/CoBtiaflt^-^A^ 

In some questions in die Readbig Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate infminatioii and cmtent from casepuiaoa or contrast piaaagfis about various fidds ci study. 
Choose die best answer for multiple-choice questiop^ 

Levels of Vocabulary 

Most languages have several levels of vocabulary that may be ' • 
used by the same sjseakers. In English, at least diree have been ^ 
identified and described. 
Lme Standard usage includes those words and ex|H:essions understood, 
5 used, and accepted by a majority of ttie speakers of a language in any 
situation regardless of the level of formality. As such, these words ' 
and expressions are well defined and listed in standard dictionaries. 
Colloquialisms, on the other hand, are familiar words and idioms that 
are undnstbod by ahnosf all speakers of a language and used in 

10 informal speech or writing, but not considered acceptable for more 
formal situations. Almost all idiomatic expressions are colloquial 
language. Slang, however, refers to words and expressions 
understood by a large munber of speakns but not aceepbed as 
appropriate formal usage by the majority. Colloquial expressions and 

15 even slang may be found in standard dictionaries but will be so 
identified. Bodi colloquial usage and slang are more common in 
speech than in writing. 

Colloquial speech often passes into standard speech. Some slang 
also passes into standard speech, but other slang expressions enjoy 

20 momtiituy popularity fbllowed by obscurity. In some ones, (he 
majority never accepts certain slang phrases but nevertheless retains 
them in their collective memories. Every generation seems to require 
its own set of words to describe familiar objects and events. 
It has been poinied Out by a number of linguists that three 

25 cultural conditions are necessary for the creation of a large body of 
slang expressions. First, the introduction and acceptance of new 
Objects and situations in the society; secood, a iiiwHse populatimi 
with a large number of subgroups; third, assodatim among die 
subgroups and the majority population. 

30 Finally, it is worth noting that the terms "standard," "colloquial," 
and "slang" exist only as abstract labels for scholars who study 
language. Only a tiny number of the speakers of any language will 
be aware that they are using colloquial or slang expressions. Most 
speakers of English will, during appropriate situati(nis, select and use 

35 all three types of expressions. 
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1 . Which of the following is the main topic of 

the passage'' 

C£> Standurd speech 

<I> Idiomatic piffases 

CD Different types of vocabulary 

CD Dictionary usage 

2. How is slang defined by the author? 

CD Words and phrases accepted by the 

majority for formal usage 
<E> ^^'bids and {Aliases uttdofstood by the 

majority but not found in standard 

dictionaries 
CD Words and phrases that are understood 

by a restricted gtoap of i^ieakers 
QD Words ami phrases understood by a 

large number of speakers but not 

accepted as formal usage 

3. The w ord "obscurity" in line 20 could best 
be replaced by 

<S> d{s^)pearance 

CD influence 

CD qualification 

CD tolerance 

4. The u orti "appropriate" in line 14 is 
closest in meaning to 

CS> old 

CD laige 

CD correct 

CD important 

5. The word "them** in line 22 refas to 

CS? words 
CD slang phrases 
CD memories 
CD the majority 

6. Where in the pass^ does the author 

explain where collocjiiial language and 
slang are most commonly used? 
C© Lines 4-6 

CD Lines 16-17 
CD Lines 24-26 
CD Lines 33-35 



7. What does the author mean by the 
statement in lines 8-1 1: "Colloquialisms, 
on the other hand, are familiar words and 
idioms that are UBderstood by almost (dl 
speakers of a language and used in 
informal speech or writing, but not 
considered acceptable for more formal 
situations"? 

<S> Familiar words and phrases are found 
in both speech and writing in formal 
settings. 

<S> Familiar situations that are experienced 

by most people are called 

colloquialisms.' 
CD Informal langinage contains 

colloquialisms, which are not found in 

more formal language. 

Most of the speakers of a language can 

use both formal and Momsl speech in 

apprc^Miate situioions. 

8. Which of the following is true of standard 
usage? 

<S> It can be used in formal or informal 
settings. 

CD It is limited to writiai language. 
CD It is only imder^ood 1^ the uf^ 

classes. 
<B> It is constantly changing. 

9. The author mentions all of the following as 
requirements for slang expressions to be 
createdEXCWT 

<S> new situations 

<I> 8 new generation 

CD vtfatMilkn anicnig diverse groups 

<^ tttiilidMSf of linguists 

10. It can be inferred from the passage that the 
author 

® does not approve of either slang or 

colloquial speech in any situation 
<Z> approves of colloquial speech in some 

sitmotons, but not slang 
<D approves of slang and colloquial 

speech in appropriate situations 
CD does not i^>{Mrove of colloquial usage in 

writing 



Refer to page 441 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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E3(ERasE 71: €oiiiparisoii/Contrast--'Ai^ 

In some questions in the Rea^ng Sectimi on the Paper-Bused TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
anil relate infohttatkiii uid confeiit^j^^ or contrast passages about various fields of study. 

Choose the beM Oitrwer for multipleKAoice questi<His. 

The New Photography 

In order to establish photography as art, members ot the 
Aesthetic Movemrat modsltd dieir woric on classical paintings, even 
copying the subjects and poses popularized by artists of the Classical 
Line Period. As the movement gained in popularity, photographers made 
5 a clear distinction between the elegant, artistic photography that 
conformed to the aesdietic standard used for flirtings and the 
work of more realistic photographers that was beeinnintr to appear. 
Since they were cloudy because of the gum bichromate plate that 
allowed for manual intervention, tfie aestfiedc i»inte wete easily 

10 distinguished from the more modem prints, which came to be called 
straif^hrforward photoi^mphs. In contrast, the straightforward 
photographers produced images that were sharp and clear. Whereas 
the propMOits of die Aesthetic movement continued to hand color 
their photographs, adding details and tcxlLircs to conform to the art 

15 of printmakers, the philosophy that surrounded the new photography 
rejected manipulation of either the nibject matter or ^ pcbit Hie 
subjects included nature in its undistuibed state and people in 
, (everyday situations. 

A number of major exhibitions and the formation of photographic 

20 chibs donng ttie hife nineteoith century provided flie impetusi for ttie 
Photo-Secession Mo\ eraeot Founded by Alfred Steiglitz in New 
York City in 1902, Photo-Secession had as its proposition the 
promotion of straightforward photography through exhibits and 
. puMications. One of the publications. Camera WoHc, has been 

25 recognized among the most beautiful journals ever produced. By 
the 1920s, the mechanical precision that had once been criticized 
as a defect by manbers of the Aesthetic Movement had bectmie a 
hallmailt of modem photography. Chiefly through the efforts of 
Steiglitz, modem photography had seceded from painting and 

30 emerged as a legitimate art form. In summary, the Aesthetic 
Movement rejected reality forlwan^, but die Photo-Secessionists 
embraced realism as even mote beautiful. 
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1. Which of the following would be an 

alternative title for the passage? 
<S> The Photo-Secession Movement 
<D The Aesthetic Movement 
CE> Alfred Steiglitz 
CD niotography as Art 

2. How can earlier photographs be 
distinguished £rom nune modem 

photographs? 

<3> They were not the same color. 
<S> Hi^ woe not as clear. 
<S> They did not look like paintings. 
QD They were not retouched. 

3. The w<ml "defect" in line 27 is closest in 

meaning to 
C£> disturbance 
CD ideal 
CD requirement 
<S> imperfection 

4. Tte smi "chiefly^ inline 28 is closest in 

meaning to 
CS> only 
<I> mostly 

CD rarely 
<S> likely 

5. The word "they^ ill line 8 lefiKS to 
<S> paintings 

<E> aesthetic prints 

CD modem prints 

<E> straightforward i^otographs 

6. Where in the passage does the author 
identify the subjects that iwidecp 
photographers used? 

CD Lines 4-7 
<I> Li nes 1^18 
CD Lines 25-28 
<S> Lines 30-32 



7. What does the author mean by the 

statement in lines 25-28: "By the 1920s, 
the mechanical precision that had once 
been criticized asa defect by members of 
the Aesthetic Mov ement had become a 
hallmark of modern photography"? 
CS> The defect of the Aesthetic Movement 
was eliminated by the mechanical 
precision of later photographers. 
CD Later photographers used mechanical 
precision in spite of criticism by earlier 
|diot(^tq4iers in the Aesthetic 
Movement. 
CD The modem photographers used 

hallmaiics, unlfloe the photographers of 
the earlier Aesthetic Movonent. 
CD Mechanical precision was a defect that 
later photographers eliminated from 
their work. 

8. What is NOT mie of Camera Work! 
® It is considered among the most 

attractive magazines. 
^ It encouraged members of die 

Aesthetic Movement. 
<0 It Was i»t»noted by Alfied Steiglitz. 
CD It was a vehicle for realistic beau^. 

9. The Photo-Secession Movement is 
described as inehiibig all of the following 

EXCEPT 

CS> straightforward photographs 
^ mechanical precision 
C!> ^larp, clear images 
CD manipulatitMi of prints 

10. It oui be inferred fiom die passage diat the 

author 

C£> knew Alfred Steiglitz personally 
® was not interested in Alfred Steiglitz 
CD disagreed with Alfred Steiglitz 
CD admired Alfred Steigliu 



Refer to pages 441-442 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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Exmt0^ 72t C0iriqEmiisMm/Comti^ 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate information and content from comparison or contrast passages found in college textbooks. 
Choose t£e t^ a]}s#»f<)FX&llI^IeK;Me^^ For computer-assi^ questions, foIlo# die direc- 

tions on the screen. 

FonctionaHsni 

Many North American psychologists were uncomfortable with 
Hie strict structuralist apfnoach luivocaled by European psydxiiis^^. 
Whereas structuralists tended to focus exclusively on the content of 
immediate experience, dissecting the mind into parts, North 
Ain^ican pi^bologists worried more about ^fitnctiafn ctf 
inunediate experience. What is the purpose of the mental operations 
that underlie immediate experience? How are the components of 
mind used to achieve this end? Because of the emphasis on function 
intfaer dian conteaat, tUs school of thought became generally known 
' as functionalism (Angell. 1903: Dewey. 1896; James. 1890). 

Functionalists such as William James (1842-1910) and James 
Rowland AngflXt (116^1949) were convinced that it was impossible 
to understand s wjiote like the mind by simply looking at its parts — 
that would be like trying to understand a house by ^nalyzin^ the 
underlying bricks and mortar (James, 1884). It is necessary to first 
understand the goal — what specifically is being attempted by the 
mental operation? Then you can try to decipher how the individual 
parts work together to achieve that goal. For example, to understand 
how memory worics, you must first consider its pospose — ^what 
specific kinds of problems do our memacy systems help us solve as 
we work our way through the day? 

Darwin's ideas about evolution through natural setection were 
extremely influential in the development of functionalism. If you 
want to analy/e the color markings on a butterfly's wings, a 
Darwinian theorist would argue, you must ask how those markings 
help the butterfly survive, ot at least T&pits&iacc. SiiidliiiTy, wbial 
analyzing the operations and processes of mind, a functionalist would 
argue, you need to understand the adaptive value of those 
operations — how do tiiey help people solve the problems they face? 

Functionalism had a liberalizing effect on the development of 
psychology in North America. It greatly expanded the acceptable 
range of topics. For example, it became fashionable to study how an 
organism interacts with its environment, which led to an early 
emphasis on learning (Thomdike, 1898) and to the study of 
individual differences. Later, some fimctionahsts turned their 
attention to applied is^es, such as how people solve practical 
problems in industry and in educational settings (Taylor, 1911). To a 
functionalist, almost any aspect of behavior was considered fair game 
for study, and psychology boomed in North America. 

Psychology changed even more radically in the fir^ two decades 
of the twentieth century. Although functionalism and structuralism 
clearly differed in their emphases, both still considered the 
fiindanieiital p^lem in psyclMdo^ to be undN«tan^g immediate 
conscious experience. The gieat fuiK^nalist William James is well 
known for his superb analysis of ccnsciousness, which he compared 
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to a flowing and evet<lbusi^g vtn$m. Aioand 1900, the technique 

of introspection — looking inward to observe one's own mind — 
remained the dominant method of analysis in the tool kit of the 
experimental psychologist 

Behaviorism 

Not all psychologists were convinced that self ohser\'ation could 
produce valid scientific results. By detinition, self-observations 
are posonal, so it is difficiihto detonnlne M^ttil&er idte knowledge 
gained is accurate or representative of all people. It was also 
recognized that introspection might change the mental operations 
being observed. If you are concentratmg mtenlly on docunieniing 
tiie elements of a buuna. you expei^Biice "banana" in ao ttyfioti 
way — not as something to eat, but rather as a complex collection of 
sensations. Introspection also limited the range of populations and 
topics that could be covered — ^it is difficult to ask somecMie with a 
severe mental disorder, for example, to introspect systeraatically on 
his or her condition (Marx & Cronan-Hillix, 1987). 

Therefore, around 1910, psychologists began to question the 
useftilness of studying imme^ate conseioos eixpetieact. 
Increasingly, the focus shifted toward the study of observable 
behavior. The intellectual leader of this new movement was a 
young professor at Jolms Hopkins University named Jcdm B. WMson 
(1878-1958). Watson was convinced that psychology must discard 
all references to consciousness or mental events, because such events 
cannot be pubUcly observed and therefore fall outside of the proper 
domain of seieaoe. CXMorvable behavior should be the proper subject 
matter of psychology: consequently, the task for the scientific 
researcher should be to discover how changes in the environment can 
lead to dianges in measucaUe beliavior. Because ga&te etig>hasis 
was on behavior, Watson called Has new apptoaidx bcfaavknism 
(Watson. 1913. 1919). 

Behaviorism had an enonnous impact on the development of 
psychology, particularly in Noilfa Auiecica. Bemember: The 
psychology of Wundt and James was the psychology of mind and 
immediate experience. Yet by the second and third decades of the 
twentieth century, references to consdoumess had faugely vundied 
from the psychological vocabulary, as had the technique of 
systematic introspection. Researchers now concerned themselves 
with measuring behavior, especially in animals, and noting how 
carefully controlled laboratory experiences could change behavior 
(Skinner, 1938: Hull. 1943). Influential psychologists such as B. F. 
Skinner (1904-1990) offered repeated demonstrations of the practical 
value of the behaviorist {q>proadi. Skhmer ffiscoVered Ae principles 
of behavior modification — how actions are changed by reinforcement 
and nonreinforcement — that are now widely used in mental hospitals, 
schools, and the workplace (Skinner, 1%9). 

The behaviraist approach dominated psychology for decades. 
However, many psychologists have returned to the study of mental 
events (but with a healthy insistence on defining those events in 
observational torms). B^viaiism continues td tte bifSanttUil in 
modem psychology, but it no loDgnr cranmands ttkt donoinant 
position that it once held. 
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Many North American psychologists were uncomfortable with 
the strict stnictiiralist approach advocated hy Huropean psychologists. 
Whereas structuralists tended to tocus exclusively on the content of 
immediate experience, dissecting tfie mind into paits, Norttl 

American psychologists worried more about the function of 
inmiediate experience. What is the purpose of the mental operations 
that undoiie unmediate experience? How are the components of 
mind Qsed 10 acUeve tfds end? Because ef the oi^jhasis OB 
rather than coment, this school of thought became generally known 
as functionatioB (Al^il, 1903; Oewey, 1896; James, 1890). 

Ponctionalists sndi as WHlisitt 'James (1842-1910) mA lames 
Rowland Angell (1869-1949) were convinced that it was impossible 
to understand a whole like the mind by simply looking at its parts — 
that would be like trying to understand a house by analyzing the 
underiying bricks and mortar (limes, 1884). It is necessary to first 
understand the goal — what specifically is being attempted by the 
mental operation? Then yon can try to decipher how the individual 
parts woHc Vsgetfier'tb addeve that goal. For example, to nndei'iliand 
how memory works, you must first consider its purpose — what 
specific kinds of problems do our menu»y systems help us solve as 
we work our way through the day ? 

Dtypwin^ bfeas alMiiit iivolatfon tfmx^^ nattKid' selectkM "weiie 
extremely influential in the development of functionalism. If you 
want to analyze the color markings on a butterfly's wings, a 
Darwinian tfieofisf^R^ld argue, you must askhdw-tfio^ maridngs 
help the butterfly survive, or at least reproduce. Similarly, when 
analyzing the operations and processes of mind, a functionalist would 
argue, you need to understand the adaptive value of those 
opisradons — how do they help peopte'sofvie the pitsblenas Aey fine? 

Functionalism had a liberalizing effect cm tlic development of 
psychology in North America. It greatly expanded the acceptable 
range of topics. For example, it became fashionable to study how an 
(xganism interacts with its environment, which led to an early 
emphasis on learning (Thomdike, 1 898) and to the study of 
individual differences. Later, some functionalists turned their 
attention to applied issues, such as how people solve practical 
problems in industry and in educaiional settings (Taylor, 191 1). To a 
functionalist, almost any aspect of behavior was considered fair game 
for study, and psychology boomed in North America. 

Psychology changed even more radicaUy in ttie first two dec»||6s 
of the twentieth century. Although functionalism and structuralism 
clearly differed in their emphases, both still considered the 
fimdamental problem in psychology to be.imderstanding immediale 
omscious experience. The great functionafiitl^liam James j$ ntfell 
known for his superb analysis of consciousness, which he compared 
to a tlowmg and ever-changing stream. Around 1900, the technique 
of introspection — ^looking inward to observe one's own mind — 
remained the dominant method of anajlysis in t^c tpol kit of the 
experiment^ psychologist. 
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Bdiaviorism 

^^Ot idl psychologists were convinced that self-observation could 
produce valid scientific results. [A] By definition, self-observations 
are personal, so it is difficult to detennine whether the knowledge 
gained is accurate or representative of all people. It was also 
recognized that introspection might change the mental operations 
being observed, [b] If you are concentrating intently on documenting 
the elements of a banana, you experience "banana" in an g^gi^M^ 
way-not as soaiethiiig to eat, tmt rather as a complex collection of 
sensations. Introspection also limited the range of populations and 
topics that could be covered — it is difficult to ask someone with a 
sev^ iheatid disorder, for example, to introspect systematically on 
his or her condition (Marx & Cronan-Hillix, 1987). 

Therefore, around 1910. psychologists began to question the 
usefulness of studying immediate conscious experience, [c] 
Increasingly, the focus shifted toward the study of obseivahle 
behavior, [d] The intellectual leader of this new movement was a 
young professor at Johns Hopkins University named John B. Watson 
(1878-1958). Watson was convinced that psychology must discard 
an references to consciousness or men^ events, because such events 
cannot be publicly observed and therefore fall outside of the proper 
dcmoain of science. Observable behavior should be the proper subject 
matter of psychology; consequently, the task fbr the scientific 
researcher should be to discover how changes in the environment can 
lead to changes in measurable behavior. Because its entire emphasis 
was on behavior, Watson called this new approach behaviorism 
(Watson, 1913, 1919). 

Behavi^^m had an enormous impact on the development of 
psychology, particularly in North America. Remember: The 
psychology of Wfmdt and James was the psychology of mind and 
immediate experience. Yet by the second and third decades of the 
twentieth century, references to consciousness had largely vanished 
from the psychological vocabulary, as had the technique of 
sj^it^tnaiic introspection. Researchers now coaieemed themselv^ 
with measuring behavior, especially in animals, and noting how 
carefully controlled laboratory experiences could change behavior 
(Skinner, 1938; Hull, 1943). Influential psychologists such as 6. F. 
Skinner (1904-1990) offeted repeated demonstrations of the practical 
value of the behaviorist approach. Skinner discovered the principles 
of behavior modification — how actions are changed by reinforcement 
and n^weinforcemenf— fliat are now widely used ni mental hospitals, 
schools, and the workplace (Skinner, 1969). 

The behaviorist approach dominated psychology for decades. 
However, many psychologists have returned to the study of mental 
events (but with a healthy insistence on defining those events in 
observational terms). Behaviorism continues to be influential in 
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1. ^th which of the following topics is the 
passage primarily concerned? 

<S> Modem psychological apfwoadies 
<E> Expnimental psydiolDgii^ Oieidiods 
CD The function of bdukvior in 

psychology 
^ The influence of evolution in 

psychology 

2. Which of the psychologists studied the 
purpose of experience? 

CD Evolutionists 

CD Behaviorists 

CD Structuralists 

CE> Ftinctioiialists 

3. The word fj^gj^ in die passage is closest 
in meaning to 

CS> not acceptable 

CD not orderly 

<D not new 

CD not usual 

4. The word IMSd&iL i" passage is 
closest in meaning to 

CS> determined 

CD demonstrated 

CD enlarged 

CD sustained 

5. The word ita in the passage tefea to 
® changes 

<S> enviionmoit 

CD task 

CD behaviorism 

6. In parugraph 6. what does the author say 
about self-observation ? 

CD It should be the primary method for 

psycholo^. 
<X> It may not provide accurate data. 
CD It is useful for the study of abnormal 

psychology. 
CD It is best to document Ae ejqjerioice. 



7. Which of the sentences below best 
expresses the information in the 
highlighted statement in the passage? The 
olfaer dioioes change the meanii^ or leave 
out important information. 

CD Although behaviorism is still 
respected, it is not the primary 
approach in modem psychology. 

^ The influence of behaviorism is still 
as prominent as ever in modem 
psychology. 

CD In spite of its former position of 
imf)ortance, behaviorism has lost 
respect in modem psychology. 

CD B^viorism has dominalBd naodem 
psychology longer than any other 
approach. 

8. The author mentions all of the following 

methods of analysis EXCEPT 

CD psychoanalysis 

<^ beiundor nxxUficatkMi 

CD problem solving 
CD introspection 

9. It can be inferred that the previous page in 

the textbook was a summary of 
CD stmcturalism in Europe 
<I> North American psydiologii^ 
CD Charles Darwin's theory 
CD recent trends in psychology 

10. Four squares (□) indicate whoe die 
following smtnice can be added to die 

passage. 

The most obvious problem with the 
method U timt k is simply not possible to 
rtftkate the experiment scientiflcaUy. 

WheR» WjBHdd the sooinice best fit into the 
passage? 

lAl 

IE 
HI 
IE 
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1 1 . Complete the table below hy clasnfymg eadi of the answer choices as representative of 

functioihilisni or hclmvit'i isin. One of the answ er elioices will NOT be used. 

<S> The purpose ot mental operations must be understood. 

<S> Introspection is not a valid, scientific method. 

CD The main concern is analysis of conscious experience. 

<I> Self-observation is one of the primary tools. 

CE> Humanistic views form the basis for the theory. 

CE> Changes in the environment cause modificadons in activity. 



Functioiuilisiii 


Behaviorism 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 





12. Complete a summary of the passage by selecting THREE answer choices that express the most 
imporiani ideas. The other three sentences do not belong m the summary because they express 
ideas that are not in tlie passage or Hiey do not tdkx to the major ideas. Ifds question is wortii 2 
points. 

Several theories were influential in tiie history of psychology. 

<S> Skiimer developed behavior modification using positive and negative reinforcement. 

<S> Behaviorists advocated the study of observable, measurable behaviors. 

<S> Structuralism analyzed the contrat of CKped&aist by looking at the discrete parts. 

CD Darwin's theon, of evolution supported die proponents of functional psychology. 

<S> Humanism emphasized seif-awareness and individual responsibility. 

<S> A fiincdonal qiproach consSdeied Ae {Nirpose of the n^tal opai^oos in experience. 



Refer to pages 442-443 for the ExplanaUny Answers. 
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EXERCSSas 7Ss Coitf(iarisoii/€oiitiiist^Nat«^ 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate information and content from comparison or contrast passages found in college textbooks. 
Choose the best answer formultiple-choicie qu^cos. i^'(»jf0^t^^si^ted q)^^ 
tions on the screen. 



Engineering and Science 

To better understand what engineers do, let's contrast the roles of 
engineers with those of the closdy related field of the scientist. 
Many students approach both fields for similar reasons; they were 
good at math and science in high school. While this is a 
prerequisite for both fields, it is not a sufficient discriminator to 
determine which is the right career for a given individual. 

The main difference between the engineer and the scientist is 
in the object of each one's work. The scientist searches for answers 
to technoiogiod <]aestions to ebti^ a kaowle(^ of wliy a 
phenomenon occurs. The engineer also searches for answers to 
technological questions, but always with an application in mind. 

Theodore Von Karman, one of the pioneers of America's 
aerospace industry, said "Scientists explore whM is; engineers create 
what has not been." (Paul Wright, Intro to Engineering). 

In general, science is about discovering things or acquiring new 
loiowleclsei Scientists are always asking, "Why?" They are interested 
in advancing the knowledge base that we have in a specific area. The 
answers they seek may be of an abstract nature, such as 
understanding the begiiming of the universe, or more practical, such 
as die wa^Stm of a virus to a new drag. 

The engineer also asks, "Why?" but it is because of a problem 
which is preventing a product or service from being produced. The 
engineer is always diinking about the application when asking why. 
The engineer becomes concerned with issues such as the demand for 
a product, the cost of producing the product, the impact on society 
and the environment of the product. 

Si^aiitists ai^ eaglneeacs in many of the same fields and 
industries but have diffeient roles. Here are some examples: 

•- Scientists study the planets in our solar system to imderstand them; 
engineers study the planets so they can design a spacecraft to 
<^rate in the environment of that planet. 

• Scientists study atomic structiu'e to understand the nature of matter; 
engineers study the atomic structure in ord^ to build smaller and 
faster microprocessors. 

• Scientists study the human neurological system to understand the 
progression of neurological diseases; engineers study the human 
neurological system to design artificial limbs. 

• Scientists create new chemical compounds in a laboratory; 
engineers create processes to mass-produce new chemical 
GCHaqpounds for consumers. 
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• Sdentiste study die movniieiit of tecloiliB I^^ 

predict earthquakes; engineers study the movem^t of tectCMlip 
plates to design safer buildings. 

The fiaciiMer and die EngfiMeriiig l^edu^^ 

Another pix>fe8si<ui closely iciaAiBd to etiginettfiiig is engineaiiig 

technology. Engineering technoldgy and engineering have 
similarities, yet there are differences; they have different career 
opportunities. ABET, wbkb aociedtts engineering technology 
programs as well as mgineetmg programs, defines mgraeoing 
technology as follows: 

Engineering technology is that part of the technological field 
Whidt requires the appUcatum af ^deni^ic mil engineering 
knowledge and methods comhined with technical skills in support of 
engineering activities; it lies in the occupational spectrum between 
the craftsman and engineering at the end of the spectrum closest to 
the engineer. 

Techn<Aj!p8l8 work with existing technology to produce goods 
for society. Teduology students spend time in their curricula 
woridng witfi actual machines and equipment tfiat are used in the 
jobs they will accept after graduation. By doing this, technologists 
are equipped to be productive in their occupation finom ttie first day 
of work. 

Both engineecs and te^uii^oglists apply tw^toology for die 

betterment of society. The main difference between the two fields is 
ttiat the engineer is able to create new technology through research, 
design and develo|nnait. Radier dian beiitg traced to use ^lecifie 
machines or processes, engineering students study additional 
mathematics and engineering science subjects. TTiis equips engineers 
to use these tools to advance the state of the art in their field and 
movd^taoldgy forward. 

There are areas where engineers and engineering technologists 
perform very similar jobs. For example, in manufactiuing settings, 
engineers and technologists are employed as supervisors of assembly 
line workers. Ako^ in teduieal secviee fields bott aretUred to work 
as technical support personnel supporting equipment purchased by 
customers. However, most opportunities are different for engineering 
and engineering technolc^ graduates. 
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. iBBgi«fffrim.md Sctewe (QBwtfcw RdfawiBei), > 

To better understand what engineers do, let's contrast the rotes of 
engineers with those of the closely related field of the scientist. 
Many students approach both fields for similar reasons; they were 
good at mafli and science in high school. (T] While this is a 
prerequisite for both fields, it is not a sufficient discriminatorlo 
determine which is the right career for a given individual. 

[bI The main difference between the engineer and the scientist, is 
in the Object (tf ttch one's woik. The seiMtist seaidies £k uiswers 
to techndldgical questions to obtain a loiowledge of why a 
Bbm^menon occurs. [C] The engineer also searches for answers to 
technological questions, but always with an application in mind, [d] 

Theodore Von Karman, one of the pioneers of America's 
aerospace industry, said "Scientists explore what is; engines ovsate 
what has not been." (Paul Wright, Intro to Engineering). 

In g«neral, science is about dkooveriBg dim^ or aoiioiring iiew 
knowledge. Scientists are always asking. "Why?" They are interested 
in advancing the knowledge base that we have in a specific aiea> The 
aiKwers they seek may be of an abstract nature, such as. 
understanding the beginning of the ttoivase« or more piactieal« fmh 
as the reaction of a virus to a new drug. 

The engineer also asks, "Why?" Init it is because of a problem 
which is pteventiiig a product or service finm being ^oduced. Hie 
engineer is always thinking about the application when asking wily. 
The engineer becomes concerned with issues such as the demand for 
a product, the cost of producing the product, the impact on society 
and the environment of the product 

Scientists and engineers work in many of the same fields an4 
industries but have different mlgft. Here are some examples: 

• Scientists study the planets in our solar system to understand ttSj^ 
engineers study the planets so they can design a spacecr^ to 
operate in the environment oi that planet > 

• SdooiiAa 8tu# jttGoiie alre^^ mimi/mii ttp nattice x^ioiittm 

engineers study the atomic stifiet«ie 111 iOiEka^ 
faster microprocessors. 

• Sciea&ii8 study the hanMn ncwrblogical systeaa,ioiiwiastand the 

progression of neurological diseases; engineos atody the hutnan 
neurological system to design artificial limbs. 

• Scientists create new chemical compounds in a laboratory; 
engineers Create processes to mass-produce new chemical 
compounds for consumers. 

• Scientists study the movement of tectonic plates to understand and 
predict earthquakes; engineers study the movement of tectonic 
plates to design safer buildings. 

The Engineer and the Engineering Technologist 

Another profession closely related to engineering is engineering 
technology, ^giheering technology and engineering have 
similarities, yet there are differences; they have different career 
opportunities. ABET, which accredits engineering technology 
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programs as well as engiiieering {Kograms. defines cngiiieering 

technology as follows: 

Engineering lechnology is that part of the technological field 
whidi reqidres the e^lia^en of sdentific and engineerbtg 
knowledge and methods drnMied with technical skills in support of 
engineering activities: it lies in the occupational spectrum between 
the craftsman and engineering at the end of the spectrum closest to 
the engineer. 

Technologists work with existing technology to produce goods, 
for society. Technology students spend time in their curricula 
woridng with actual macMDes and equipment that are used in the 
jobs they will accept after graduation. By doing this, technologists 
are equipped to be productive in their occupation from the first day 
of work. 

Boiii engitwers and technologists apply tec^uiology for tfie 

betterment of society. HlB main difference between the two fields is 
that the engineer is able to create new technology through research, 
design and development. Rather than being trained to use q)eciifi«i 
luachines or processes, engineering students study Md^liailll 
mathematics and engineering science subjects. This equips engineeiSi 
to use these tools to advance the state of the art in their lield and 
move teclmology forward. 

There are areas where engineers and engineering technologists 
perform very similar jobs. For example, in manufacturing settings, 
engineers and technologists are employed as supervisors of assembly 
line workers. Also, in tedinicid sen^ fields boA aie Inied to work 
as technical support personnel supporting equipment puichased by 
customers. However, most opportunities are different for oigineering 
and etigtneeniig technology graduates. 



With which of the following topics is the 
passage primarily concerned? 
<E> A scientific definition of engineering 
<S> A comparison of careers in science and 

engineering 
<E> A dasdfication of the types of 

engineering 
CID An example of technology in 

engineering 

What kind of work do engineoing 

technologists perform? 

<S> They engage in basic technological 

research. 
CD They apply research to create 

technology. 
<S> They make new products, using the 

latest technology. 
CD They use technological advances in 

tools and machines. 



3. The word fgitu in the passage is closest in 
meaning to 

® training 
<X> ideas 
<S> problems 
<S> portions 

4. The word nbsggm^iyii^in the passage is 
closed in meaning to 

® hazaid 

<S> system 

<E> occurrence 

<S> triumph 
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5. The word IHIiii the passage idBn to 

CD scientists 
Cl> planets 

^ solar system 

6. How does die au^Kn' define «ng//i^mn/? 

technology in paragraph 7? 
CD He uses the definition in a textbook. 
<S> He defines the term in his own words. 
CD He quotes from a pnrfessioaal 

organization. 
CD He reads a definition from an 

engineering professor. 

7. Which of the sentences below best 
expresses the information in the 
highlighted stataaeot in the passage? The 
other choices change the meaning or leave 

out important information. 

CD Engineering science subjects and niaih 
aie le^ uti|KM«utt than tridning on 
machinery' for engineering students. 

CD Training to use equipment is part of 
the students* curricnhun, along with 
math and engineering courses. 

CD Engineering students take higher math 
and engineering science instead of 
ragaging in hands-on training. 

® Additional math and engineering 
science courses are required before 
training on machinery. 

8. The author mentions all of the following in 
reference to a career in engineering 
EXCEPT 

<Z> engineers try to solve pra^ical 

problems 

CD engineers apply scientific knowledge 
CD ol^neen aie tuied to teach 

technologists 
CD engineers consider production costs 

9. It can be inferred that diis passage would 

be published in 

CD a mathematics textbook at the college 
level 

CD an orientati(» book for «igineajng 

students 

<£> a worldxwk in an advanced science 
course 

<B> an engineering technology textbook 



10. Boar sqU^ iiiifinrte 
following sentaice can he added to the 

passage. 

In order to make a good choice, it is 
necessary to understand what scientists 
mi n^^Mtn do omtiu/eb. 

Where would the sentence best fit into the 
passage? 

m 
m 
m 
m 

11. Complete the table below by matching 
eadi ctf ttie answer dioices with the career 
to which it refos. All of die choices will be 
used. 

d& They smdy the movement of tectmiic 

plates to predict earthquakes. 
CD They use the latest equipment to 

monitor changes in patterns. 
CD They dMf gn biiil&igs tfut 

withstand the stresses of earthquakes. 
CD They create models to build faster 

computers. 
<S> They study each of the parts to repair 

computers. 
CD They propose theories of atomic 

structures tor computer application. 



Sdeiitiat 




Technologist 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 
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12. Complete a suramaiy of the passmfe t^. leledtltig THREE answer choices that express the most 

important ideas. The other three sentences do not belong in the summary because they express 
ideas that are not in the passage or they do not refer to the major ideas. This question is worUt 
2 points. 

What are the roles of various technology professioiials? 

<Z> An engineer seeks the answers to tecAoolog^Cial questions to create new technology. 

^ Engineers and technicians provide customer support for technical equipment 

CD A scientist is involved in basic research to advance scientific knowledge. 

CB> Miany studrats who excel in mafli and sdaaoe are attracted to engineering ilelds. 

CD Technicians use skills to accomplish woik with existing equipment. 

CD The engineer often w(»ks with manf^gm in an office instead of in a laboratory setting. 



R^er to pages 443-444 for the EjqpUmatory Answers. 
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In some questions in the Reading Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate infcmnation and content firom cause-and-effect passages about various fields of stody. Qioose 
the best answer for multiple-choice question^ , 

Bioluminescence 

Light from a living plant or animal is called bioluminescence, or 
cold light, to distinguish it from incandescehce, <ir heat-generadng 
lij^t Life forms could not produce incandescent light without being ' 
Une burned. Their light is produced by chemicals combining in such a- ' 
5 way that little or no measurable heat is produced, and the life forms 
generating it are unharmed. Although bioluminescence is a relatively 
complicated process, it can be reduced to simple terms. Living light 
occurs when luciferin and oxygen combine in the presence of 
luciferase. In a few cases, fireflies the most common, an additional 

10 compound called ATP is required. 

The earliest recorded experiments with bioluminescence in 
the late 1800s are attributed to Raphael Dubois, who extracted a 
luminous fluid from a clam, observing that it continued to glow in 
the test tube for several minutes. He named the substance luciferin, 

15 which means "the bearer of light." In further research, Dubois 

discovered that several chemicals were required fi^ bioluminescence 
to occur. In his notes, it was recorded that a second important 
substance, which he called liicifcrdse. was always present. In later 
studies of small, luminous sea creatures, Newton Harvey concluded 

26 Aa^ luciferin was composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, which 
afire the building blocks of all living cells. He also proved that there 
are a variety of liiciferins and luciferases, specific to the plants and 
animals that produce them. 

Much remains unknown, but many scientists who are studying 

25 bioluminescence now believe that the origin of the phenomenon 
may be traced to a time when there was no oxygen in the Earth's 
atmiosphere. When oxygen was gradually introduced into (he 
atmosphere, it was actually poisonous to life forms. Plants and 
animals produced light to use up the oxygen in a gradual but 

30 necessary adaptation. It is speculated that millions of years ago, 
all life may have produced light to survive. As the millennia passed, 
life forms on Earth became tolerant of, and finally def)endent on 
oxygen, and the adaptation that produced biohuninescence was no 
Icmgo- necessary, but some primitive plante and animids continued to 

35 use die light for new functions such as mating or attracting prey. 
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1 . Which of the foUowtng is the majA topic of 

the passage? 
CD Coldhghl 
OD LBmSemo 

CD Primitive plants and animals 
CD Earth's atmosphere 

2. According to the author, why has 
bioluminescence continued in noodmi 
plants and animals? 

<5> Fc»^ survival 

CE> For matiiiL' or attracting prey 

CD For producing heat 

CE> For burning excess oxygen 

3. The word "primitive" in line 34 is closest 
in meaning to 

CS> very oM 
CD very large 
CD very important 
CD very conmion 

4. The word "relatively" in line 6 is oppOSile 
in meaning to 

<!> comparatively 

CD moderately 
CD exclusively 
CD partially 

5. The word "it" in line 2 icfiers to 
CS> a plant 

C& an animal 

CD biolumineserace 

CD incadescence 

6. Where in ttie pasM^ does tfie author 

explain how living Hglitoooars? 
CS> Lines 1-3 
CD Lines 7-9 
CD Lines 11-14 
CD lines 18-21 



7. What does the author mean by the 
statement in lines 4-6: "Their light is 
produced by chemicals combining in such 
a way fliat little oi: no WiBWijffiifelf heat is 
produced and the life frams goieratiqg it 
are unharmed"? 

<Z> Chemicals combine to produce light 

without heat. 
CD The coinbination of chemicals 

produces more heal than light. 
CD lte cfaeaik»ls^'praaace heat and 

light cannot be measured. 
CD Heat and light are measured by 

chemicals. 

8. What is true about luciferin? 
<S> It was recently discovered. 
<^ It was found to be poisorKMis. 

CD It occurs in the absence of luctferase. 
CD It produces light in animals. 

9. KdmiiBescence is dtacribed as all of the 

following F.XCFPT 

<S> a complex chemical process 

CD tan adaptation of early plants and 

animals to the enviroomrat 
CD a form of cold light 
CD a poisonous substance 

10. The paragraph following the passage most 
probably discusses 

® incandescente in preiti^ninic plants and 

animals 

CD incandescence in modem plants and 

animals 

CD tnolominescoMe hi ]N«iii8tDiic plants 

and animals 
CD bioluminescence in modem plants and 

animals 



R^er to page 444 for 0ie EjqpUmatory Answers. 
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EXEROSi^ 7S: Causc/Effect'^-Sodal Sciences 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and'iifliib infbfmiltfim aild from caose-and-efifect passages about vaiionsfiddt of Mai^i Choose 
the best answer fior muMple-choioe qiiiestions. 

Why Are Americans Getting Older? 

Persfms sixty-five years and over already represent 13 percent of the 
total population in America, and by 2025, there will be 59 mfllkmetdeiiy 

Americans, representing 2 1 percent of the population of the United 
Line States. Furthermore, the percentai:e of the population over age eighty-five 
5 will increase from about 1 percent currently to 5 percent in 2050. This 
l»Iwlati(Mi trend has been teSktred to as ttie graying <rf Ameiieai 

To explain this demographic change, we must look to three factors. 
Fertility, mortality, and immigration in large part influence 
all demographic trends and the graying of America is no exception. The 
10 large number of children bom after World War 11 will increase the pool 
of elderly between 2010 and 2030. The "baby boom" will have become 
the "senior boom" sixty-five years later as this large segment of the 
population ages. 

Although the increase in the birth rate is the most dramatic factor. 
J5 the decline in the death rate is also signilicaat. Medical advances have 
influenced life expectancy. Antibiotics and drug thenq)ies as well as new 
surgical techniques have made a significant contribution. In addition, 
technological devices for diagnosis and treatment have saved and 
extended lives. For example, whereas only 40 percent of those Americans 
20 boOiiB 1900 bad a life oqpectency of sixty-five, in the yev 20W 
percent reached the cUfisic retirement age. The average male life span, 
in 2000, was 71.4 years, and is expected to increase to 73.3 by 2005. 
Ammig females, the life span is projected to increase from 78.3 years in 
, 2000 to 81.3 years by 2005 (see chart). 
25 In addition, immigration has contributed to the increasing number 
I of elderly. Alter World War I, a massive immigration of young adults of 

child-bearing age occtmed. Because the customs and traditions of the 
inunigrants encouraged large families, and birth rates among this 
specialized population were very high, their children, now among the 
30 elderly, are currently a significant segment of the older population. 

Ufa Expectancy in the Unitad Stataa In Yaan 

85p 
84 - 

83 - 



82 - 81.3 




2000 2006 
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1. Wbich ofteiiiloiriingwoaldbeitt 

alternative title for the passage? 
CE> The Graying of America 
® Immigration Patterns in America 
<D Trends in Life Ej^tancy 
CD Baby Boomers 

2. The average life expectancy for an 

American woman today is 
<S> 7 1 .4 years 
<I> 73.3 years 
<D 78.3 years 
CE> 81.3 years 

3. The word ''pool" hi line 10 refos to 

CD a group of people 
<S> a general direction 
CD a negative attitude 
<S> an increase in influence 

4. The WOTd "trends" in line 9 is closest in 
meaning to 

CS> many questions 

CE> small mistakes 

CD final conclusions 

CE> gemral directions 

5. The word "their" in line 29 refers to 
<S> families 

CD elderly 
CD immigrants 
CD birth rates 

6. Where in the passage does the author 
explain what has influenced life 
expectancy? 

<S> Lines 11-13 
CD Lines 14-16 
CD Lines 21-24 
<B> lines 25-27 



7. What 4oc8 fiie.aii^ormeaiin>y die 

statement in lines 14-15: "Although the 
birth rate is the most dramatic factor, the 
decline in the deafii rale is also 
significant"? 

<I> Both the increase in births and the 

decrease in deaths are significant. 
<I> The higher number of bulhs is less 

significant than the decrease in deaths. 
CD Lower birth rates and higher death 

rates have had dramatic results. 
QD A significant change ui the number of 

births has balanced the change in the 

death rates. 

8. When will the number of elderly people 
exceed 20 percent of the population? 
CD 2010 

<1> 2020 
CD 2025 
<B> 2030 

9. The authors mentions all of the following 
as factors that have influenced population 
trends EXCEPT 

<Z> the 'tMby boom** after Wocld Warn 

CD the immigralion after Wodd War! 
CD the improvements in heaMi care 
<S> (he decline in the bitlfa rate among 
yoin% AineriiiBans 

10. It can be inferred from the passage that the 
word '^y^ is a lefw e u oe to 
<35 the hair color typical of older people 
CD the last name of the person who has 

studied the population trends 
<D tiiedivai^Df oololfs inthe 

population that mix to make gray 
CD the dismal outlook for the future 

\seetmt ioSpopaittkn trends 



Refer to pages 444-445 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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fiKERClSE 76: Cause/Effect— Arts/Archilectiire 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Intemet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate information and content fitMti cftuse-and-effect passages feond in College textbodcs. Choose 
the best answor for multiple-choice questions. For computer-assisted questions, feS&ow ttle<<&ecttons on 
the screeli. 

The Art <^ Healing 

Taking part in music and art classes is a well-establi^ied fwm of 
IliMapy. It can benefit patients socially, emoticH^y and physically. 

But researchers at the Chelsea and Westminster Hospital in England 
are exploring a diHereni premise — that simply pleasing the eyes and 

ears will help people recover. It's not a new idea. Back in 1860, 
Florence Nightingale wrote in her Notes on Nursing that brightly 
colCMed flowers and art helped patients recover more quickly. "This 
is no fancy. People say the effect is all on the mind. It is no such 
thing. The effect is on tihe body too." But the truth is that no one 
knows exactly why patients who listen to music or see paintings 
should recover quicker, or how to maximize the effect. That's what 
the new research is hoping to show. 

Over the years, a trickle of results has suggested a link between 
the arts and well-being. But there have been few strictly controlled 
randomized trials like those that test the effectiveness of a new drug. 
One classic American study, which shows that architecture can affeef 
recovery times and that patients do respond to their surroundings, is 
nearly 20 years old. It looked at 46 people who had had their gall 
bladders removed. Half of them were kept in hospital rooms with a 
ideasant view over some trees. The other lydf had rooms looking out 
onto a brick wall. The patients who had a room with a view needed 
smaller doses of painkillers on average and left the hospital almost a 
day earlier: a 10 percent shorter hospital slay than those faced with 
the brick wall (Science, vol 224, p 420). But it isn't so clear whetter 
I , .looking at pleasing pictures will have the same kind of effect. 

More research has been done on the effect of music, and in 2002, 
David Evans of Ae Royal Adelidde Hoi^tal in Sinifh Austtalia 
reanalyzed data from 19 earlier studies. He concluded that music was 
a cheap and effective way of relieving patients' anxiety {Jummal of 
Advanced Nursing, vol 37, p 8). Some of die studies seemed to 
suggest that music could also lower blood pressure and reduce tfae 
need for painkillers. But these studies were too small to tell for sure. 

At the Chelsea and Wesimnisier, they have analyzed the results 
from studies of neuly 300 patients so far, and Huy aie turmng up 
some interesting effects. "For the first time, we have established 
physical and biological evidence for the influence of art on 
healllicare," says Rosalia Lelchuk StaricofT, who heads the hospital's 
research team. 

The three-year research program began in 1999. The first phase 
established that 80 percent of patients in the hospital tbund art and 
music helped distract them from their medical fxoblems and raised 
their spirits. Then in June 2000, the research niov eil up a gear w hen 
the King's Fund, a British charitable foundation, put up £70,000 to 
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measure the clinical effect. The final stages of the research won't be 
made public for a while, but "the results so far are almost all 
positive," says Staricoff. 

Ooe of the ^iuly studies looked at cancer patirais «^ wtre 
being given chemothwiB^ at the hospital. Many were anxious about 
their treatment and depressed about the possible outcome. "If you 
can relieve stress then it can help patients to make the most of the 
time tfaey have to live," says IMilne l^oii of C^uocer Itraeaich 

But Fenlon thinks tfutt ^tsiqg iaude|y aad d^iession has 
physical effects, too. For example, it relieves pain and reduces 
nausea from chemotherapy. "If you're tense, you're more likely to 
feel pain. It's a fairly strai^ltforward physical thing," she says. 
Although the effect is controversial, she thinks that reducing anxiety 
and depression could spur the body's immune system to fight cancer, 
too. 

The 83 patients in this study were divided into three groups. One 
group listened to a 45-minute performance by live musicians during 
their treatment. A second group was tieated ht a fO(»n that had a 
selection of pictures hung on the wallis. These Were changed every 
week so that patients wouldn't see the same ones week after week. 
Finally, a control group was treated in a standard hospital ward, 
witftout aiiy niusic or art 

Staricoff and her colleague Jane Duncan used a standard 
psychological questionnaire to assess anxiety and clinical depression 
in the patients. They found that both the paintings and the music 
lowered depression by about a third. However, music was more 
effective at lowering anxiety than art. On average, the art group 
had an anxiety score that was 18 percent lower, and the music group 
had a score 32 percent lown* ftan die coiitrols. 

Is it trivial to worry about what's hanging on ward walls when 
there are bed and staff shortages and growing waiting lists to deal 
with .' Staricoff hopes their work will convince funding bodies 
otherwise. After aUi if miusic or paintings can talce the pilace trf a 
course of antidepressants, it has to be better for everyone. 
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Tte Alt of Wt«liiiBj(Qiwiiliin Bliftw>iBm) > 

f 

I Taking part in music and art classes is a well-established form at 

I therapy. It can benetlt patients socially, emotionally and physically. 

Bui researchers at the Chelsea and Westminster Hospital in England 
ttt^ expkMdng a differeiint pr»iiise — that simply pleasing the eyes and 
the ears win li^ jieqpile recover It's not a new idea. Rack in i860, 
Florence ^n^lUjIi|^e wrote in her Notes on Nursing that brightly 
colored 'lowers afiif art lielped patients recover iiutte quickly, '^ttas 
is no fancy. People say the effect is all on the mind. It is no such 
thing. The effect is on the body too." But the truth is that no one 
knows exactly why patients who listen to music or see paintings 
should recover quicker, dr how to maximize tbe ^fect. That's what 
the new research is hoping to show. 

{)\ er the years, a trickle of results has suggested a link between 
the arts and well-beuig. But there have been few strictly controlled 
randotniiBed'tiials like tftose ttat test tfie efiiBCtiviraneiss^f^a lievii* drug. 
One classic American study, which shows that architecture can affect 
recovery times and that patients do respond to their surroundings, is 
nearly 20 years tHA. Ittookek iSL46 people wHo had Tiad ttteir gall 
bladders removed. Half of #K»if"it'ere kept in hospital rooms with a 
pleasant view over some trees. The other halt had rooms looking out 
onto a brick wall. The patients who had a room with a view needed 
smaller doses of painkillers oh avmige and left the hospital almost a 
day earlier; a 10 percent shorter hospital stay than those faced with 
the brick wall (Science, vol 224, p 420). But it isn't so clear whether 
looking at pleasing pictures have the same IdrtdbfeilVfet. 

More research has been done on the effect of music, and in 2002, 
David Evans of the Royal .Adelaide Hospital in South Australia 
reanalyzed data from 1 9 earlier studies. He concluded that music was 
a dte^ aM eifedive way of 'relieving fSatients' anxiety (Journal of 
Advanced Nursing;, vol 37, p 8). Some of the studies seemed to 
suggest that music could also lower blood pressure and reduce the 
need for painkillers. But these studies were too small to tell for sure. 

At the Chelsea and Westminster, they have analyzed tile fiesiitts 
from studies of nearly 300 patients so far. and they are turning up 
some interesting effects. "For the first time, we have established 
physical and biological evidence for the influence of art on 
healthcare," says Rosalia Lelchuk Staricoff, who heads the hospital's 
research team. 

The three-year research program began in 1999. The tirst phase 
estebli^ied that 80 potent of patimts in the hospitid found ait and 
music helped distract them from their medical problems and raised 
their spirits. Then in June 2000, the research movett up a gear when 
the King's Rmd, a British chariteble foundation, put up £70,000 to 
measure the clinical effect. The final stages of the research w(xi't be 
made public for a while, but "tlK results so far are almost all 
positive," says Staricotf. 

One of the early studies looked at cancer patients who were 
being given chemotherapy at the hospital. Many were anxious about 
tbeir treatment and depressed about the possible outcome. "If you 
can relieve strea Oien it can he^ ps&tnts to make flw most of the 
time tfiey have to live," says Debbie Fenlon of Cancer Researcli UK. 
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But FenJon thinks that easing anxiety and depression has 
physical effects, too. For example, it relie\ es pain ami reduces 
nausea from chemotherapy. afafffiU're yff't'P* fflffTS AtlifilYi tft 
■HUH It's a fairly straightforward physical thing," she says. 
Altfiough tlie effect is controversiifli, she thinks that reducing anxiety 
and depression could spur the body's immune system to fight cancer, 
too. 

The 83 patients in this study were divided into three groups. One 

group listened to a 45-minute performance by live musicians during 
their treatment. A second group was treated in a room that bad a 
selecticHi of pictmes hung on die walls. These were changed every 
week so diat poketa wouldn't see die same iOM week after week. 
Finally, a control group was treated in a standard hospital ward, 
without any music or art. 

Staricoff and her colleague Jane Duncan used a standard 
psychological questionnaire to assess anxiety and clinical de|xession 
in the patients. They found that both the paintings and the music 
lowered depression by about a third, [a] However, music was more 
effective at towemg maatty ttian art. \W] On aver^ die art group 
had an anxiety SCCMie thlM; was 1 8 percent lower, and the music group 
had a score 32 percent lower than the controls. [C] 

Is it tifiitU to worry about what's hanging on ward walls when 
there are bed and staff shortages and growing waiting lists to deal 
with? [d] Staricoff hopes their work will convince funding bodies 
otherwise. After all, if music or paintings can lake the place of a 
course of antidepressants, it has to be better for e\eryoa&. 



1. What is the main idea in this passage? 
CD Cancer patients respond positively to 

music during eh«modierapy. 
CD Music and art classes are excellent 

forms of therapy for patients. 
<S> Music and art in the hospital 

environment ccmtribute to patient 

recovery. 

CID Research is being carried out at 
iKNq^$ in England, Ae U.S., and 
Australia. 

2. How did Staricctf aid Duncaa determine 
levels of anxiety and defxession in their 

test subjects? 

<S> By testing their blood pressures often 
<E> By interviewing diem in die hospital 

CE> By using a psychological questionnaire 
CID By measuring their intake of 
antidepressants 



3. The word ||||g|in the passage, i$ closest in 
meaning Dp 

<S> outmoded 

CD insignificant 
CD disputed 
<1> extravagant 

4. The word controversial in the passage is 
closest in meaning to 

<£> having advantages 
<I> causing disagreement 
<S> doing damage 
CD making improvements 
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5. The word ■■in die passage refers to 

CD patients 
<S> pictures 
<S> musicians 
CD walls 

6. Aceoir^g to paragraph 8, llow was the 
control group treated? 

CD With a questionnaire 
CD With a musical pertbrmance 
<D Without mwic ait 
<B> Witibout changing tfie ait 

7. Which of the sentences below best 
expreiHses the informaticMi in the 
highlighted statement in the passage'!* The 
other choices change the meaning or leave 
out unpoftnol ii^Hiiiatim. 

<Z> Pidn caiiai» you to fed like you are 
tense. 

CD The more pain you have, the greater 
the tension. 

Tension increases die tradency to feel 

pain. 

QD When you are very tense, it is painful. 

8. The author mentions all of the following as 
advantages of art and music in the hospital 
envircHinient, EK(WT 

CD most hospital staff have a higher level 

of job satisfaction 
<I> the patients in some studies leave the 

hospital somier 
<S> some researchers believe Ae immune 

systom is stimulated 
Ct> fewer pain medicaticms are required by 



9. It can be inferred that 

CD the author is skeptical of the research 
results 

CD die resewdien expeet die final results 

to he positi\o 
CD there is very little funding for the 

current study 
<D> the patients are not aware that they are 

in a study 

10. F(Mir sqraoies (□) aadicaie *R^ere die 
following seamce cut he^iKkled to the 
passi^^. 

The researchers have also gathered 
results from four additional studies in the 
anteiMlal clbue and the wAoptMe mM, 
Aree of wkkh wtn very ^omisbig. 

Where would die scniBadt best fit into die 
passage? 

m 

[c] 
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11. Complete the table below by classifying each of the answer choices vaadBf^ iBsearch study to 

which it refers. One of the answer choices will NOT be used. 

C£) Patients with a pleasant view recovered sooner. 

<!> Music relieved anxiety in 19 studies. 

CD Music and art diminished dlqit^ssion by one-third. 

CD The nausea from chemotherapy may have been reduced. 

CD Surgical patients required fewer doses of pain medication. 

<E> Participating in art and music classes lowered blood pressure. 

<E) Anxiety was alleviated by 18-32 percent. 

(S> Music appeared to lower blood pressure in a few small studies. 



Royal Adelaide study in Southern Australia 




Chelsea and Westminstn study in the UK 




Classic hospital stuify in the United States 





12. Complete a sununary of the passage by selecting THREE answer choices that express the most 
important ideas. The other ttuee soitences do not belong in the summary because they express 
ideas that are not in the passage or they do not refer to the maj(»- ideas. This question is worth 2 

points. 

How do the arts relate to healing? 

C5> The current Chelsea and Westminster studies are verifying the positive effect of the arts on 
heaUng. 

CD Historically, several studies have suggested a relationship between health and the arts. 

<D Music was more effective than art in lowering anxiety among cancer patients. 

CO Florence Nightingale noticed that art influenced her patients' recovery. 

CD The fir^ ^hase of the Chelsea and Westminstesr^todies estabUshtid Aat act and music had a 

positive effect on attitudes. 
CD Additional funding will be required to continue longitudinal studies in England. 



Refer to page 445 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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Emm^E 7^: €$m»fEi{ec^-~S^H\ ^demies 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate information and content from cause-and-effect passages found in college textbooks. Choose 
the best answer for multiple-choice questions. For computer-assisted questions, fd^ow the directions on 
the screen. 



The Dust Bowl 

An ecological and economic disaster of unprecedented 
proportions struck the southern Great Plains in the mid 1930s. The 
region had suffered several drought years in the early 1930s. Such 
dry spells occurred regularly in roughly twenty-year cycles. But this 
time the parched earth became swept up in violent dust storms the 
likes of which had never been seen before. The dust storms were 
largely the consequence of years of stripping the landscape of its 
natural vegetation. During World War I, wheat fetched record-high 
fffices on tiie world maiket, and for the next twenty years Great 
Plains farmers had turned the region into a \ ast wheat factory. 

The wide flatlands of the Great Plaiiui were especially suited to 
mechanized farming, and gasoline-powered tractors, disc plows, and 
harvester-thresher combines increased productivity enormously. Back 
in 1 830 it had taken some fifty-eight hours of labor to bring an acre 
of wheat to the granary; in much of the Great Plains a hundred years 
later it required less than three hours. As wheat prices fell in ^ 
1920s, fanners broke still more land to make up the diffetei^tW^ 
increased production. Great Plains farmers had created an ecological 
time bomb that exploded when drought returned in the early 1930s. 
With native buffalo grass destroyed for the sake of wheat 
growing, there was nothing left to prevent soil erosion. Dust 
storms blew away tens of millions of acres of rich topsoil, and 
Adwsinds of farm finiUes left tt^ rtsgiim. Thofie Who stayed stifR^ 
deep economic and psychological losses from the calamity. The 
hardest-hit regions were western Kansas, eastern Colorado, western 
Oklahoma, the Texas Panhandle, and eastern New Mexico. It 
was the calamity in tiiis southern part of the Great Plains tiiat 
prompted a Denver journalist to coin the phrase "Dust Bowl." 

Black blizzards of dust a mile and a half high rolled across the 
landscape, daricening the sky and whipping the earth into great drifts 
of dust that settled over hundreds of miles. Dust storms made it 
difficult for humans and livestock to breathe and destroyed crops and 
trees over vast areas. Dust storms turned day into night, terrifying 
those caught in them. "Dust pneumonia" and othor n^iratory 
infections afflicted thousands, and many travelers found themselves 
stranded in automobiles and trains unable to move. The worst storms 
occurred in flie early spring of 1935. 

Several federal agencies intervened directly to relieve the 
distress. Many thousands of Great Plains farm families were given 
direct emergency relief by the Resettlement Administration. Other 
federal assistance included crop and seed loans, moratoriums on loan 
payments, and temporary jobs with die Wc»rks Progress 
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Administration. In most Great Plains counties, from one-fifth to one- 
third of the families applied for relief; in the hardest-hit communities 
as many as 90 percent of the families received direct government aid. 
The A^cultiual Adimtment Acbniiustratim pdd ix^eat^^fi^^ 
millions of dollars not to grow what they could not sell and 
encouraged the diversion of acreage from soil-depleting crops like 
wheat to soil-enriching crops sudi as sorghum. 

To reduce the pressure from grazing cattle on the remaining 
grasslands, the Drought Relief Service of the Department of 
Agriculture purchased more than 8 million head of cattle in 1934 and 
1935. Fra- n lnief ^e, the fedo^ govorniBii^t was die lai^est cati^ 
owner in the world. This agency also lent ranchers money to feed 
their remaining cattle. The Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 brought stock 
grazing on 8 million acres of public domain lands under federal 
msmgBmesat. 

The federal government also pursued longer-range policies 
designed to alter land-use patterns, reverse soil erosion, and nourish 
the return of grasslands. The Department of Agriculture, under 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace, sought to change fanning practices. The 
spearhead for this effort was the Soil Conservation Service (SCS), 
which conducted research into controlling wind and water erosion, 
set up dnnonstratioii projeetSi add ofi)»ed technical ^8taiK%, 
supplies, and equipment to farmers engaged in conservation work on 
farms and ranches. The SCS pumped additional federal funds into the 
Great Plains and created a new nual organization, the soil 
conservaticm district, which administered conservation regulations 
locally. 

By 1940 the acreage subject to blowing in the Dust Bowl area of 
the soufhean nains had been reduced from roa^y 50 naillion acre; 
to less than 4 million acres. In the face of the Dust Bowl disaster, 
New Deal farm policies had restricted market forces in agriculture. 
But the return of regular rainfall and the outbreak of World War n 
led many fiomas to abandon the techniques diat the SCS had taught 
them to accept. Wheat fanning expanded and farms grew as farmers 
once again pursued commercial agriculture with httle concern for its 
long-term effcCM m tbe land. 
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ThePBrtJBoyl (QiwilfaiaRiftiMKiii) r 

An ecological and economic disaster of unprecedented 
proportions striici< the southern Great Plains in the mid 1930s. The 
region had suffered several drought years in the early 1930s. Such 
dry spells obcmred ifegalarfy iit'roifipily twenty-year' cycles. Bvit'ttis 
time the parched earth became swept up in \ it)lcnt dust storms the 
likes of which had never been seen before. The dust storms were 
largely the consequence of years of stripping the landscape of its 
natural vegetation. During World War I, fetched record-high 
prices on the world market, and for the next twenty years Great 
Plains ftumers had turned the region into a vast wheat factory. 

The wide fladaiKlis of tlie Great Plain»'wete especially sdbd to 
mechanized farming, and gasoline-powered tractors, disc plows, and 
harvester-thresher combines increased productivity enormously. Back 
in 1830 il had taken some fifty-eight hours of labor to bring an acre 
of wheat to Iffie gruiary; in mudi Of tfie Qmt Plams a huniind years 
later it required less than three hours. As wheat prices fell in the 
1920s, farmers broke still more land to make up the difference with 
increased production. Great Plains fanners had created an ecological 
time bomb that exploded when drought returned in the early 1930s. 
[a] With native buffalo grass destroyed for the sake of wheat 
growing, there was nothing left to prevent soil erosion, [b] Dust 
sbn^ ^ifew away tens of millions of acres (^ in^ topso^ and 
thOtiStttfeas of farm families left the region. Thosfe wli6 Myedw^tered 
deep economic and psychological losses from the calamity. The 
hardest-hit regions were western Kansas, eastern Colorado, western 
Oklahoma, the Texas Panhandle, and eastern New Mexico. [D] It 
was the caTamity in this southern part of the Great Plains that 
prompted a Denver journalist to coin the phrase "Dust Bowl." 

Bliack'blizzaitiJs of dliitt a mile and a half high rolled across (tit 
landscape, darkening the sky and whipping the earth into great drifts 
of dust that settled over hundreds of miles. Dust storms made it 
difficult for humans and livestock to breathe and destroyed crops and 
trees over vast areas. Dust storms turned day into night, terrifying 
those caught in them. "Dust pneumonia" and other respiratory 
infections aftlicted thousands, and many travelers found themselves 
stranded in automobiles and trains unable to move. The worst storms 
occurred in the early spring of 1935. 

Several federal agencies intcr\oncd directly to relieve the 
distress. Many thousands of Great Plains farm families were given 
direct ema^gsaey relief by Hbe Res^tlraient Administraticni. OUnex 
federal assistance included CjPt^ and seed loans, moratoriums on loan 
payments, and temporary jobs with the Works Progress 
Administration. In most Great Plains counties, from one-fifth to one- 
third of the families applied for relief; in the hardest-hit communities 
as many as 90 percent of the t'ainilii's received direct government aid. 
JtHk Agri't^tural Adjustment Administration paid wfaggyLjaaa sa. 

encouraged the di\ ersion of acreage from somflHimilHH 
IfkliyiJliliaBiiHM^BMJtKh as sorghilfl 

To reduce die pressure from grazing cattle oa die remaining 
grasslands, the Drought Relief Sorvice of the Department of 
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Agriculture purchased more than 8 million head of cattle in 1934 and' 
1935. For a brief time, the federal government was the largest cattle 
owner in the world. This agency also lent ranchers money to feed 
their remainhig cattle. The Teiylor Grazing Act of 1934 hnw^ stock 
grazing on 8 million acres of public domain lands under federal 
manag«nent 

The federal government also pursued longer-range policies 
designed to land-use patterns, reverse soil erosion, and nourish 

the return of grasslands. The Department of Agriculture, under 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace, sought to change farming practices. The 
spearhead for ttiis ^Ibit was the Soil Conservation Service (SCS), 
which conducted research into controlling wind and water erosion, 
set up demonstration projects, and offered technical assistance, 
supplies, and equipment to farmers engaged ui conservation work on 
farms and randi^ The SCS pumped additional fedoal iiinds utte the 
Great Plains and cieated a new rural organization, the soil 
conservation district which administered conservation regulations 
locally. 

By 1940 the acreage subject to blowing in the Dust Bowl area of 
the southern Plains had been reduced from roughly ."^O million acres 
to less than 4 million acres. In the face of the Dust Bowl disaster. 
New Deal farm policies had restricted market f<Mces in i^eultwe. 
But the return of regular rainfall and the outbreak of World War II 
led many farmers to abandon the techniques that tiie SCS had taught 
|ji08} to accept. Wheat farming expanded and farms grew as farmers 
once again pursued commercial agriculture with little concern for its 
l(Mig-tenn effects on the land. 



What is the main idea in this passage? 



3. The word calaiqig|in the passage is closest 



CS> The Dust Bowl was named by a 
journalist in Denver. 



in meaning to 
CZ> situation 
CD disaster 
<S> storm 



<X> Ranchers and farmers competed for 
land in the Dust Bowl. 



<D Conservation policies never succeeded 
in the Dust Bowl. 



<S> region 



QD Farming practices in the Dust Bowl 
resulted in a disaster. 



4. The word Hiin tbe passage is clos^ in 



How many acres were affected by the 
erosion at the height of the storms? 



<S> 50 million 

CD lOnOllion 

CE> 8 million 

CD 4 million 



meaning to 
<!> expand 

CD predict 
CD notice 
CD modify 
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in ^ passfl^ lelm to 



The word ||^| 
<Z> farmers 
<S> techniques 

CD farms 
<S> policies 



Accmdbig to paragiiq^ 7, wMdi of the 

following practices did fonners use after 

World War U? 

CE> New Deal farm policies 

<3> The SCS techniques 

<D Cattle grazing on farmland 

CE> Commercial methods 

Which of the sentences below best 
expresses the information in the 
highlighted statement in the passage? The 
other choices dumge die meaiii^g or leave 
out important information. ' ' 
<S> Planting sorghum widi wheat saved the 

governmentniffionS of d(rilars in 

subsidies. 

<S> The government subsidized crops that 
contributed to the regeneration of the 
soil. 

<3D Farmers sold their wheat crops to the 
government for a large subsidy. 

<1> Tlie soil was depleted because the 
gOYetninent had subsidized wheat 
crops. 

The auttior mentions all of the following 
government relief programs EXCEPT 
CZ> technical support for fanners in soil 

conservation techniques 
<I> loans to tanchm f(w die purchase of 

cattle feed 
CD temporary employment in the Worics 

Progress Administiailodi 
CD the purchase of homesteads that had 

been abandoned 



9. It can be inferred from the passage that 
ranchers caused the Dust Bowl by 
grazing too many buffalo on (he 

grasslands 

<I> the Dust Bowl was brought to an aid 

by World War U 
CD Ae Great Pliins is a wheat-prodiMdng 

region in the United States 
CD all the homesteaders had to abandon 
their farms during the Dust Bowl 

10. Four squares (□) indicate where the 
following sentence can be added to the 
passage. 

A ctmt em po mr y newspaper aeewuU 

describes dust blowing in through cUued 
doors and windows, destroying 
possessions and making provisions 

Wheiie,would the seittmce b^t fit into the 
passage? 

m 
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11. Cmnplete the table below by classifying each ot tlic answer choices as either one of tbc CMUses 
of the Dust Bowl or one of the solutions to the problem. One of the answer choices will NOT be 
used. I 

CD Soil Conservation Service 



OD Higp ^ces for wheat 

® Soii^hum crops 

CD Government policies 

<9& Less natural vegetation 

® Subsidies for farmers 



Causes 




Solutions 





12. Complete a summary of the passage by selecting THREE answer dioioes that express die most 

important ideas. The other three sentences do not belong in the summary because they express 
ideas that are not in the passage or they do not refer to the major ideas. This question is worth 2 



In die 1930s, aa ecologktl and ecdooinlc dinster strndt dw Gitat Vliitts. 

CD The federal government became the largest cattle owner in the world. 

CD Feileral agencies intervened to assist fanners and ranchers in the Great Plains. 

<^ Many farmers and homesteaders left the Great Plains during the worst drought. 

QD The Woiks Progress Administration buiilf Ikidges, roads, and public structures. 

CD Farmers plowed under the natural vegetation in order to grow wheat. 

CD Soil erosion and dust storms combined to create the Dust Bowl. 




points. 



Refer to page 446 for the Explanatory Answers. 
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• 'Esmci^ 78: Persuasioii/Jiistifieatioii — ^Natural Seienees 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate information and content from persuasion or justification passages about various fields of 
study. Choose the best answer for multiple-choice questions. 

Endangered Species 

There are three valid arguments to support the preservation of 
endangered species. An aesthetic justification contends that 
biodiversity contributes to the quality of life because many of the 
Line endangered plants and animals are particularly appreciated for their 
5 unique physical beauty. The aesthetic role of nature in all its diverse 
forms is reflected in the art and literature of every culture, sOtaming 
symbolic status in the spiritual life of many groups. According to the 
proponents ot the aesthetic argument, people need nature in all its 
diverse and beautiful forms as part of the experience of the world. 

10 Another atgameat thitt has been put fcHTWaid, especially by 
groups in the medical and pharmacological fields, is that of 
ecological self-interest. By preserving all species, we retain a balance 
of nature tfiat is ultimately beneficial to humankind. Recent research 
on global ecosystems has been cited as evidence that every species 

/5 contributes iinportant or even essential functions that may be 

necessary tu the survival of our own species. Some advocates of the 
''«cok^eal argunient contend tfidtiinpd^ 
derived from rare plants may contain the key to a cure for one of the 
diseases currently threatening human beings. If we do not protect 

20 otb» species, thai they cannot protect us. 

Affitt firQm |iiUDni.(idvantage in both the aesthetic and ecological 
arguments, the proponents of a moral justification contend that all 
species have the right to exist, a viewpoint stated in the United 
Nations Wodd CSuffter f<«- Natine, created in 198:2. Fbidwrmme^ if 

25 humankind views itself as the stewards of all the creatures on Earth, 
then it is incumbent upon human beings to protect them, and to 
ensure the continued existence of all species. Moral justification has 
been extended by a movement called "deep ecology,** fte members 
of which rank the biosphere higher than people because the 

30 continuation of life depends on this larger perspective. To carry their 
argument to its logical conclusion, all choices must be made for the 
biosfriiere, not for people. 
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1. Which of te £Dlleii«^i8 the inaiiibt(9ic of 

the passage? 

<3> The beauty of the world 
<I> TiieiiiiafitjroflSfe 
CD The preservation of species 
<S> The balance of nature 

2. Which of the arguments supports animal 

rights? 

CS> Aesthetic justification 
CD Ecological argument 
CE> Self-interest argument 
CD Moral justification 

3. The word "perspective" in line 30 could 
best be replaced by 

CD ideal 
CE> event 
CD trutt 
CD view 

4. The word "imique" in line 5 is closest in 
meaning to 

CE> strong 
CD new 
<D special 
CD active 

5. The iviMd *'them" fa line 26 refers to 

<3> humankind 
CD stewards 
CD creatures 
<S> human beings 

6. Where in the passage does the author 
explain how rare spedes o(»ailmte to die 

health of the human ^pbeieS? 
® Lines 2-5 
® Lines 7-9 
<^ Lines 16-19 
<S> lines 24-27 



7. What does the author mean by the 
statement in lines 7-9: "According to 
the proponents of the aesthetic argument, 
pec^ need natuie in all it^ diverse and, 
beautiful forms as part of the expedencc 
of the world"? 

<S> The world is experienced by nature in 

various forms that are equidly 

beautiful. 
CD People are naturally attracted to 

beautiful forms ratixa than to different 

ones. 

CD Nature is beautiful because it provides 
varied experiences for people. 

CD An appreciation of the Earth requires 
that people have an opportunity to 
enjoy the diversity aiul beauty of 
nature. 

8. According to the passagCfj.: what we 
know from research oD glieibal ecosystems? 
CD Nature is very diverse. 

CD A balance of nature is important. 
CD Humans have a responsibility to 
nature. 

CD Nature represents spkitual values. 

9. The author mentions all of the following as 
justifications for die protection of 
endangered species EXCEPT 

CD the natural con^xjunds needed for 

medicines 
<D dieintrinsic vahieof die beauty of 

nature 

CD the conttol of pollution in the 

bioqdiere 
CD the ^ght io life iiii{i9ied^ their 

ex&tmce 

10. It can be inferred fhym die passi^ that the 
author 

CD is a member of the "deep ecology" 

movement 
CD (fcies not agree with ecological 

self-interest 
CD supports all of the arguments to protect 
species 

CD participated in drafting the Qiarter for 
Nature 



Refer to pages 446-447 for the Explaiumry Answers. 
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lMm!WE79t P^nsnasioii/Justificatioii — Sodal Scieiic«><^' 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Pt^ifflr-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
mi^ t^m io^imiaiSidiik md eooHeat 6om {lersuasion or justification passages aboai vuism fklds of 
study. Chdoselhe best ttiswo* for nraMple^hoice questions. " 

Prison Reform 

In the United States today there are more than halt a million 
criminals serving tinie in jails or prisons. Most prisoneis ai^e yoyle, 

high school dropouts bclu con the ai:cs of 1 8 and 29. EV(^ t^OSt, • 
Line shocking is the fact that the number and rate of imprisonment has 
5 more than doubled ovjcr the past twenty years, and the recidivism — 
tbitt is, Ae rate for ream^rt^ 

AlAough tiie stated Ob^Ctive of the criminal justice system, on 
both federal and state levels, is to rehabilitate the irmiates and 
reintegrate them into society, the system itself does not soi^xnt sudi 

10 a goal. Altliou^ most jails are located within the community, prisons 
are usually geographically or psychologically isolated and terribly 
, ^ overcrowded. Even in the more enlightened prisons, only one-third of 
the imnates have vocational training opportunities or wotk. release 
options. Even fewer have access to qualified counselors, 

J5 psychologists, or social workers. 

lif prisons are indeed to achieve the goal of rehabilitating 
offenders, then the prisons them.selves will have to change. First, 
they will have to be smaller, housing no more than t'i\e hundred 
prisoners, it hai> been shown that crowding in large facilities is not 
^ 20 condudve to behavior modification. Second, diey will have to be 
built in or near population centers with community resources 
available for gradual reintegration into society. This must include 
social and psychological services. Finally, prison programs must be 
restructured to provide woric lekise and vocational and academic 

25 training for all inmates to prepare diem with skills that carry over 
into their lives after release, in ad^CMi to parole terms and 
conununity supervised woik release, successful models for such 
collaborative efforts between the criminal Justice system and the 
community already exist in several hundred half-way houses 

30 throughout the coiuitry where iiunates complete their sentences 
^idule begianing to reestablish th^ lives as fModucdve m^bm 
I of society. Studies suggest that imprisonment as it is currently 

administered must be viewed as punishment rather than reform. 
Until we approach the problem in terms of changing b^viocs latfaer 

35 than segregating offenders, pristmers who are released will probably 
return to a life of <^wae. 
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1. What is the author's main point? 

CS> Prisons must be restructured if they are 

to accomplish the goal of 

lehaMlitadon. 
CD Goals for community collatxHation 

have been successful. 
CD Most of the criminals serving time in 

prison do not have goals. 
CO The criminal justice system must 

establish a better goal. 

2. According to the author, how many 
prisoners are offered training or worit 
release? 

<S> None 
<I> 33'A percent 
<S> 50 percent 
CD 60 percent 

3. The word "recidivism" in line 5 refers to 
C£) all people who are imprisoned 

CD people who return to prison after 
release 

CD people who drop out of high school 
CD people who have been in prison for a 
long time 

4. The word "options" in line 14 is closest in 
meaning to 

CS> exceptions 
CD challenges 
CD alternatives 
CD benefits 

5. The word "them" in line 9 refers to 
CD prison systrans 

CD inmates 
CD goals 
CD levels 

6. Where in die passage does die author 
explain the rate of Hnprismunent over die 
past twenty years? 

CD Lines 1-2 

CD Lines 3-6 
CD Lines 7-10 
CD Lines 12-14 



7. What does the author mean by the 
statement in lines 7-10: "Although the 
stated objective of the crmiinal justice 
sysiem, <» bodi federal and state levels, is 
to rehabilitate the inmates and reintegrate 
them into scKiety, the systems themselves 
do not support such a goal"? 

<D Inmates in prisons do not participate in 

rehabilitation programs before th^ are 

reintegrated into society. 
CD Hie goal of rdiabOitati<Mi and 

reintegration into society is encoucaged 

by the prison systems. 
CD Prison systems do not promote 

rebabil^itkNi md reintegration despite 

their goal. 

CD Rehabilitation cannot be achieved by 
[visons without reintegration into 
society. 

8. Why should prisons be built near towns 
or cities? 

CD Prisoners benefit fiom family 

visitations. 
CD Woiicers need to be close to their 
homesi 

CD Reintegraticn programs require 
resources. 

CD Prisons contrHrate to die eccmomies. 

9. The author mentions all the following as 
necessary to prison reform EXCEPT 
® newer Mldbqgs 

CD smaller institutions 
CD vocational training 
CD cc^aboration widi the community 

10. The paragraph following this passage most 
probably discusses ■ 
<D die goals of most state and federal 

prisons 

CD the cost of prison reform 

<Z> examples of models for community 

collaboration 
CD problems with theVnirrent aimiiial 

justice system 



Refer to pages 447-448 for iA« &q>lmatory Answers. 
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Exercise 80: Peiw»ioil/Jiistificatioii--'fitoiaitf ties/Basinet 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
afni relate information and content from persuasion or justification passages found in college 
textbooks. Choose the best answer fw multiple-choice questions. For eominfta^ttdslixl questions, 
follow the diiectioDS on tiie screen. 



LexioostatisticalGlottodinHHrtogy 

Lexicostatistical glottochronology is an approach, devised by tiie 
American linguists Morris Swadesh (1909-67) and Robert Lees 
(1 922-) in the late 194()s, which determines the rate at vvhich 
a language has changed, over the centuries, it aims to work out the 
Imgtfa of time which has eliq>sed since two related languages (or two 
languages thought to be related) began to diverge. Glotiochroiiolofiy 
is the name of the study; lexicostatistics is the name ot the technique 
it uses (but some authors use the two terms synonymously). 

A sanqde of vocabulary is taken from the languages, using the 
basic word-list, and the number of similar words between the 
languages is counted, allowing for the effect of phonetic change, 
ilras, Italian padre and Portuguese pai would be aooepted as 
equivalent, or cot^nate, words for "father." because the relationship is 
explicable, whereas there is no reasonable phonetic explanation 
which could relate either of these to, say, the Eskuno word for 
"fatho;" auu^. The woid-Ust tries to avmd geo^fapiacally or 
cultuolly biased words, such as the names of plants or aninoals, 
whidl would vary greatly from one part of the world to another. 

dlottodifonologists tssamt that tife lownr Ihe number erf 
vocabulary agreements between the two samples, the longer the 
languages ha\ e been separated. Two languages which ha\e 609^ 
vocabulary in common would be thought to have diverged longer ago 
than two laiqpiages. wUd^ hayiB 80% in common. Swadesh and Lees 
took several languages \^Ketiie period of time-change is known, 
and worked out a correlatioa between the percentage of common 
vocabulary and the intervd of time (or "time-depth") which has 
^^flPlT^f since they diverged (as in the case of the Romance 
languages, which have diverged from Latin since the early Christian 
era). They found tiial on average two languages would have 86% in 
comnKMi afior 1<000 yaus of separatimi. 

Wcwking backwards, on this basis, they constructed a table of 
historical divergence. Using this kind of table, estimates have ' •/ 

been given for the possible point of divergence of the languages in 
many of tiie wodd's famihes. 

Criticisms 

The approach is a controversial one for several reasons. The 
method itself has been attacked on the ground that it is impossible to 
construct a Wdtd^st that shows no cultural bias — sun and moon, for 
example, have great religious significance in some cultures. It is 
also argued that the rate of change may not be the same for all 
languages, and that far mme known laogoage histories would need to 
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be aaalyzfid before Hie 96% fiigiite mm commidi^; file 

method becomes less definite ffle fiffdier back in history it goes, and 
die sligtitest of errors in the Gonpliaion of the word sample could 
result in great inaccuracy; for Instance, afiter 70 centuries of 
dtV^lffince, there would be only 12% of cognates left, so that if just 
one cognate was misanalyzed. the result would be three centuries in 
error. There are all kinds of problems which arise relating to whether 
words from differmt languages are indeed "Ae same" — in meaning 
as well as in form. And often, not enough information is available 
about a language (especially for older states) for a complete sample 
to be drawn up. 

Swadei^ was fuUy awaie ^ the limitations of the inocedure. Bat 

he argued that there must be a balance between the forces which 
maintain uniformity in language and those which encourage 
fluctuation, and pointed out that it is possible to oibtain ancillary 
evidence from the dating methods used in archaeology. Certainly the 
approach has generated many interesting hypotheses about early 
language states and the relative chronology of modem languages, and 
several sdM>Iars still tise it in tfieir woik— ^ only because no 
alternative technique has been devised. 



Glossary 

cognate: words from two different languages that look or sound alike 
phonetic: the sounds of speech 
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Lexkestatistical GMtadumekagj (QnestkNi Rcfereaoa^ 

Lexicostatistical glottochronology is an approach, dos ised t^'d^ 
American linguists Morris Swadesh (1909-67) and Robert Lees 
(1922-) in the late 1940s, which detennines the rate at which 
a laitguage has changed, over die centmies. It Idtns to work out tfie 
length of time which has elapsed since two related languages (or two 
languages thought to be related) began to diverge. Glottochronolof^v 
is the name of the study; le.xicustatistics is the name of the technique 
it uses (but some audicws use tot two terms syt^ymously). 

A sample of vocabulary is taken from the languages, using the 
basic word-list, and the number of similar words between the 
languages is coimted, allowing fbrihe effect Of {thonedc change. 
Thus, Italiail padfje and Pwtuguese pai would be accepted as 
equivalent, or coi^iuite. words for "father." because the relationship i^ 
explicable, whereas there is no reasonable phonetic explanation 
which could relate either of these to, say, ^ Bslc^no word for 
"father." ataataq. The word-list tries to avoid geographically or 
culturally biased words, such as the names of plants or animals, 
which would vary greatly from one part of the world to another. 

GlottochrcMiologists assume diat die 'li>^er the number of 
vocabulary agreements between the two samples, the longer the 
languages liave been separated. Two languages which have 60% 
vocabulary in common would be diought to have divei^ed longiN' ago 
than two languages which have 80% in common. Swadesh and Lees 
took several languages where the period of time-change is known, 
and worked out a correlation between the percentajge of common 
vocabulary and the interval of time (or "time-depth") which has 
elapsed since they diverged (as in the case of the Romance 
languages, which have diverged from Latin since the early Christian 
era). They found tiiat on average two languages would have 86% in 
common after 1,CX)0 years of separation. [Xl 

Working backwards, on this basis, they constructed a table of 
historical divergence, [j] Using this kind of table, estimates have 
been givra for the posdbte point of divergence of the languages in 
noany of the world's families. 

The approach is a controversial one for several reasons, [c] The 
metifod itself has been attacked on the ground that it is impossible to 
construct a word-list that shows no cultural bias — sun and moon, for 
example, have great religious significance in some cultures, [d] It is 
also argued tiiat the rate of change may not be die seasit for fill 
languages, and that far more known language histories would need to 
be analyzed before the 86% figure was truly convincing. The 
method becomes less defmite the further back in history it goes, and 
die slightest of orors in die eominlatioii df die woid sme^ could 
result in great inaccuracy: for instance, after 70 OHlttiries of 
diveigence, there would be only 12% of collates left, so that if just 
one cognate was misanalyzed, the result would be Hunt cratmies in 
error. There are all kinds of problems which arise relating to whetfao* 
words from different languages are indeed "the same" — in meaning 
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as well as in form. And often, not enough infocmation is avail^e 
about a language (especially for older states) fcH' a complete sample 

to be drawn up. 



he airgued that there must be a balance between the forces which 
maintain uniformity in language and ttnue which encourage 
fluctuation, and pointed out that it is possible to obtain 
evidence fin»n ^ d^g methods used hi archaeology. Certainly the 

approach has generated many interesting hypotheses about early 
language states and the relative chronology of modem languages, and 
several scholars still use it in theu' woiic — ^if only because no 
altanative technique has been devised. 



Swadesh was fully aware of the 




of die procedure. But 



1. 



Which of the following is the main topic of 

die passage? 

<S> Cognate vocabulary word-lists 
^ Limitations of glottcxhronology 
<S> Comparisons of Romance languages 
CE> Historical divergence of related 



3 



<E> convincing 
<1D additional 
CE> oiganized 



in meaoling to 
<X> recent 



The word ^j^jg/g^ in the passage is closest 



languages 



4, 



The word iuQiJatififli >" passage is 



2. 



How much conmion vocabulary could be 

expected after languages had been 
separated for 1000 years? 



closest in meaning to 

CD weak points 



CE> difficult instructions 



CS> 12 percent 

CD 60 pCTcent 

CD 80 percent 

CE> 86 percent 



<£> dangerous results 
<E> l»ief condosions 
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5. The word thofl|te'^pfBSflgei«fas to 

® methods 
<X> language 
<S> limitatioiis 
CD forces 

6. According to paragraph 1, what is a 
definititm of iexkostatistical 

glottochronologyl 

<E> A method to determine the relationship 

between two languages 
CD A technique that dales die age of a 

language 

CE) An approach that verities the spelling 

of related w(»ds 
CD A system that loc^s synonyms in a 

language 

7. Which of tlie stances bdow best 

expresses the information in the 
highlighted statement in the passage? The 
other choices change the meaning or leave 
out important information. 
CD Languages separated for a long time 

will have two samples of vocabulary 

idiat i^pee. 
CE> Vocabulary in two samples w ill have 

fewer agreements because the 

languages are separalieid. 
® Fewer vocabulary iteans will agree 

when languages have separated a long 

time ago. 

CD Longer words will tend to agree even 
when languages have been separated. 

8. Hie audK>r mentions all <Kf 0ie fotlowing as 
criticisms of the appdoai^ EKC^T 

CD some languages may change more 

rapidly than others 
<S> small erRM^ compoiind over tfme 
CD no alternative medKld is available 
CD word-lists may be culturally biased 

9. It can be infored from the passage that the 

author 

CE) is not interested in glottochronology 
<S> wcMrked with linguists Swadbsh and 

Lees 

CD uses glottochronology in his own 
research 

CD has abalaaeed^wof theworkby 
Swadesh and Lees 



10. Four squaiiss (d^ iikdicate whrae die 
following sentence can be added to die 
passage. 

The scale in years begins at 25,000 years 
ago and stops at 0 years ago, that is, the 
present. 

Where would the sentence best fit into the 



a 
m 
m 
m 



1 1 . Complete the table below by classifying 
each of die answer choices as either an 
acceptable or a controversial word for the 
basic word-list. All answer choices will be 
used. 
CE) Sun 
CD Father 
CD Pine tree 
CD Man 
CD Eye 
CD Deer 
<3> Blueberry 



Accq[»fable Word 


CoaAPov«edMW«ra 


• 


• 






• 


• 




• 
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12. Goii|dMv«miin»yofiiie passage by setect^ 

important ideas. The other three sentences do ncit belong in the summary because they express 
ideas that are not in the passage or they do not refer to the major ideas. This question is worth 2 
points. 

Lexicostatistical glottochronology is a linguistic approach devised by Swadesh and Lees. 

C£> A table provides estinuttes for the nunkber of years of linguistic ^vetgeace. 

CD Evidence from archaeology can be used to date the language separation. 

<S> The Italian word padre and Portuguese pai are accepted cognates. 

CE> Samples of languages are compand osbig It f^fiBMty Mmstnicted wofd-Ust. 

CD Cognate words are counted, and a percentage of word agreements is calculated. 

CD The word-list includes 100 of the most commcm vocabulary words acioss cultures. 



Refer to pages 448-449 Jbr lAe ExpUmatory Ansvmrs. 



Exercise 81: Persuasioii/JiistificatioiH-^AitsyArcUtectiire 

In some questions in the Reading Section on Uie Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and TtUta infomiatioii and content fi<ani pemnaon or jostifkalioa passages fauad fli ciUege 

textbooks. Choose the best answer fx mitftip|e-chQice qqestions.. FoF c^ofi^tfarTi 
follow the directions on the screen. ' " 

Looking at Art 

Art commutuefltw to OS priniarily lltfoogli oar eyes. ^ look M 

art, and we try to find some meaning in the experience. If we are to 
begin to think about art more seriously, we might do well to become 
more aware of the prdcesis of seeing itself. What Is it to look? 

Science tells us that seeing is a mode of perception, which is the 
recognition and interpretation of sensory data — in other words, how 
information comes in our eyes (ears, nose, taste buds, fingertips), and 
what we make of it. In visual perception our eyes take in iflfonnatioo 
in the form of light patterns; the brain processes these patterns to 
give them meaning. The mechanics of perception work much the 
same way for everyone, yet in a given situation we do not ail see the 
same things. 

We can take great pleasure in merely looking at art. just as we 
take pleasure in the view of a distant mountain range or watching the 
sun set ovar tlie ocean. But art, anlflsenatine, is a human 
creation. It is one of the many ways we express ourselves and 
attempt to communicate. A work of art is the product ot human 
intelligence, and we can meet it with our own intelligence on equal 
footing. This is xx^fe study conies in. 

The understanding of process — the how — often contributes quite 
a lot to our appreciation of art. If you understand why painting in 
watercolor may be different firom painting in oil, why clay responds 
differently to the artist's hands than does wood or glass, why a stone 
building has different structural needs than one made of poured 
concrete — you will have a richer appreciation of the artist's 
expression. 

Knowing the place of a work of art in history — what went before 
and came after — can also deepen your understanding. Artists learn to 
make art by studying the achievements of tlie pest and observing the 
efforts of their contemporaries. They adapt ideas to SWve their own 
needs and then bequeath those ideas to future generations of artists. 
The more you know about this living current of artistic energy, the 
more int^esting each work of art will become. For example, Matisse 
assumed that his audience would know that Venus was the ancient 
Roman goddess of love. But he also hoped that they would be 
familiar with one Venus in particular, a famous Greek statue known 
as the Venus de Milo. Knowing the Greek work deepens our pleasure 
in Matisse's \'ersion. for we see that in "car\ ing" his Venus out of a 
sheet of white paper, he evokes the way a long-ago sculptor carved 
her out (tf 8 block of ^te marble. 
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An artist may create »spec£Ge woi]i fi)rfliiy'<tf^ ttKiusaiid 

reasons. An awareness of the why may give some insight as well. 
Looking at Van Gogh's The Starry Night, it might help you to know 
that Vkn Gogh v»is itttrigued by die bi^Itef tiiat people joumeyeci to a 
star after their death, and that there they continued their lives. "Just 
as we take the train to get to Tarascon or Rouen," he wrote in a 
letter, "we take death to reach a star." The tree that rises so 
dnunajd^y in flie foreground of Oie paihting is a eyp^tv^^ which has 
often served as a symbol of both death and eternal life. This 
knowledge might help you to understand why Van Gogh felt so 
strongly about the night sky, and what his painting might have mtasilt 
toliiin. 

But no matter how much you study. Van Gogh's painting will 
never mean for you exactly what it meant for him, nor should it. An 
ardsfs vmik grows from a liMme of ei^pentmes, tiioii|^is, and 
emotions; no one else can duplicate them exactly. Great works of art 
hold many meanings. The greatest of them seem to speak anew to 
each generation and to each attentive observer. The most important 
thing is ttuit sott» w(Mlcs of art come to mean sona^Sili^ totyou^tlm 
your own experiences, thoughts, and emotions And a place in iheim, 
for then you will have made them live. 
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Lookiitat Aft (QimliM mEmiMti)" 

Art c(nnnaiiai^tes to us primarily through our eyes. We look at 
art, and we try to find some meaning in the experience. If we are to 
begin to think about art more seriously, we might do well to become 
msxt tmaxt of the process of seeu^ itself. What is it to locd^ 

Scimce tells us that seeing is a mode of perception, which is the 
recognition and interpretation of sensory data — in other words, how 
information comes in our eyes (ears, nose, taste buds, fmgertips), and 
what we make of it. bl wual perception our eyes take in iafonnatiQn 
in the form of light patterns; the hrain processes these patterns to 
give them meaning. [a1 T^, ^shjwcs of perception worl^ nu^ ftlS 




We can take great pleasure in merely looking at art, just as we 
take pleasure in the view of a distant mounuin range or watching the 
sun set over the ocam. But sstt. unlike tiature, is a hiiataii 
creation. It is one of the many mmys we express ourselves and 
attempt to communicate, [d] A work of art is the product of human 
intelligmce, and we can meet it with our own intelligence on equal 
footing. This is where study comes in. 

The unciersiaiuling of prcxress — the how — often contributes quite 
a lot to our appreciation of art. If you understand why painiing in 
wateroolor may be differeiit ftom painting in oil, why clay responds 
differently to the artist's hands than does wood or glass, why a stone 
building has different structural needs than one made of poured 
concrete — you will have a richer appreciation of the artist's 
expression. 

Knowing the place of a work of art in history — what went before 
and came after — can also deepen your understanding. Artists learn to 
make art by studying the achievements of the past and observing the 
efforts of their contemporaries. They adapt ideas to serve their own 
needs and then those ideas to future genoations of artists. 

The nxne you know about this living current of artbtic energy, the 
more interesting each work of art will become. For example, Matisse 
assumed that his audience would know that Venus was the ancient 
Roman goddess of love. But he also hoped that they would be 
fanuliar with one Venus in particular, a famous Greek statue known 
as the Venus de Mih. Knowing the Greek work deepens our pleasure 
in Matisse's version, for we see that in "carving" his Venus out of a 
sheet of white paper, he evokes the way a long-ago sculptor carved 
her out of a block of white marble. 

An artist may create a specific wcnic for any of a tilOUSand 
reasons. An awareness of the why may give some insight as well. 
Looking at Van Gogh's The Starry Night, it might help you to know 
that Van Gogh was intrigued by the belief that people journeyed to a 
star after their death, and that there they continued their lives. "Just 
as wc lake the train to get lo larascon or Rouen," he wrote in a 
tetlH'^ **we take deaA to reach a star." The tree that rises so 
dramatically in the foreground of the painting is a cypress, which has 
often served as a symbol of both death and eternal life. This 
knowledge might help you to ondetitand «^y V«i Gogh felt so 
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Strongly about the night sky, and what his paintiog might have owant 

to him. 

But no matter how much you study. Van Gogh's painting will 
never mean for you exactly what it meant for him, rm should it An 

artist's work grows from a lifetime of experiences, thoughts, and 
emotions; no one else can duplicate tliem exactly. Great works of art 
hold many meanings. The greatest ot them seem to speak anew to 
each generation and to each attentive observer. The most important 
thing is that some works of art come to mean something for you. that 
your own experiences, thoughts, and emotions find a place in them, 
for then you will have made them live. 



1. 



What is the main topic of this passage? 
<3> Visual perception of sensory material 
<I> The historical context for artistic 



expression 

CD Studying Van Ck)gh*s TTie Starry Night 
CD The ^>preciation of works of art 



3. 




[in the passage is 



2. 



What did Matisse reinterpret? 
CS> A story firom mytholo^ 
CD A painting by another artist 
CD An ancient sculpture 
CD A woman in history 



4. 



The word Ftfrigllfiirf '" passage is 
clos^ in meiSBiing to 



<X> very pleased 

CD very confused 

CD very inbsesled 

CD very surprised 
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5. The word them in the passage refers to 
<S? each attentive observer 

<S> thoughts and emotioas 
<3D a lifetime of experionoes 
CE> great works of art 

6. According to paragraph 2, the process oi 
visual perception 

CD is not the same for all people 
CE> begins with patterns of light 
CD is not i^ecy scientific 
CO requires other senses to function 

7. Which of the sentences below best 
ex^ress^ the iMotmi&oa in the 

highlighted statement in the passage'^ The 
other choices change the meaning or leave 
6uf ittiportant informatioti. 
CD We see images differently because of 

the mode of perception. 
CE> Although we see images difterently, 

the mode of peiceixion is similar. 
CD Since the mode of perception is 

similar, we see images in the same 

way. 

<0 When the mode of perception is the 
same, we see the same images. 

8. Theauthwm^tioiisitll ^ flselanmving 
ways to enhance the appreciation of art 
EXCEPT 

CD understanding the artistic process 
<B> becoming familiar with the histOTy 

CD experiencing the art by copying 
CS> knowing about the life of the artist 

9. Why might Van Gogh have painted a 
cypress in The Starry Night? 

CD To symbolize the journey of life after 
deadi 

CE> To create a dramatic contrast with the 

sky 

CD To place a strong image in the 

foreground 
CD To include nature from his early 

experience 



10. l%Htf sqtitttes (□) iiulit^ 
following sentence can be added to die 

passage. 

For example, one person may focus on 
the image while another person may 
experience Aecohw, 

Where wouliU tfte ientence best fit into the 
passage? 

E 
E 

E 

m 

11. Complete the table below by classifying 
each of the answer choices uador one of 

the ways to appreciate art. Two of the 
answer choices will NOT be used. 
CS> Knowing Van Gogh's belief in life 

among the stars 
C!> Identifying brain functions that process 

patterns of light 
CD Understanding the diffemice between 

oil and watercolor 
CD Adapting classical art to contemporary 

expression 
CD Using the ears, nose, taste bud, and 

fingertips lo perceive 
CD Passing on ideas to the next generation 

(tf artists 

C3> Studying why there is a preference for 
building materials 







Media 


• 


• 


• 




• 


• 
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12. Con^dpifif Mpnoily^f the pukage bgi ■etediiig^lTOB&M MW Bi'dw^ces flMt.ea^ die most 

importfflit ideas. The other three sentences do not belong in the summary because they OSfttM 
ideas that aie not in ttie passage or they do not refer to ttie major ideas. This questi^ i^.ivoriA 
2 points. 

Art can be appreciated in various ways. 

<S> Van Qo^ believed diat peo|^ ttaveled id a star afiN* deadi to continue living dure. 

CE> Studying the historical context of the artist's life may contribute to art appreciation. 
<Z> Works of art have many meanings that every individual interprets on a personal level. 
CE> Science defines perception as the recognition and interpretation of smsoty daia. 
<£> Sensory perception allows us to see art, but different people may see difiEeieiit tilings. 
CD The tide of a worlL of art can be tlie first clue to the artist's purpose. 



Rtfer to pagf 449 for Oie EjqpUmatory Answers. 



In some questions in the Reading Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and selate information and content from problem-soluticMi passages about various fields of ttoAy. Choose 
the best answN' for multiple-choice questions. 'i n,. k 

TheArtWorid ^ 

One of the major problems in the art world is how to distinguish ' " 
'4ttid'promote ati MtiSf; In e£tect, A iiitrtiet 

to be successful. The practice of signing and numbering individuld ■ ' 
Lbu prints was introduced by James Abbott McNeill Whistler, the 
5 nineteenth-century artist best known for die painting of Ms modm; 
called "Arrangement in Grey and Black." but known to most of us as 
"Whistler's Mother." Whistler's brother-in-law. Sir Francis Seymour 
Haden, a less well-knuwn artist, had speculated that collectors might 
find prints moie attractive if diey loiew that tfieie woe only a liaited 
JO number of cop^ produced. By signing the work in pencil, an artist 
could guarantee and personalize each print. 

As soon as Whistler and Haden began the practice of signing and 
numbering their prints, their work began to increase in value. When 
other artists noticed that the signed prints commanded higher prices, 
75 they began copying the procedure. 

Although most prists are agned on the right-hand side in the 
margin below the image, ^ placement of the signature is a matter of 
personal choice. Indeed, prints have been signed within the image, in 
any of the margins, or even on the reverse side of the print. 
20 Wherever the artist elects to sign it, a signed i»int is still valued 
above an unsigned one, even in the same edition. 
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1. Which of the foUowiQflyfqii^^^ biatlip^, - ! 
title for the passage? 

. <S> Whistler's Mother 

<P Whistler's Greatest Works 

^ The Practice of Signing Prints 
CD Q^ying Limited Edition Prints 

2. What made Whistler's work more 

valuable? 

CS> His fame as an artist ' 

CD His signature on the prints 
CD His brother-in-law's prints 

3. The word ''specuUitod't fit Hte<S«daii'^ 
the replaced by . 

CE) guessed 
<E> noticed 
<S> denied 
CD announced 

4. The wofd *^diMlBigui^^ la Hne 1 is ckwest 

in meanini! to 
® recognize differences 
<E> make improvfan^ 
<S> allow exceptions 
CD accq>t chafes 

5. The word "ir inline 20 refers «o' 

CD the same edition 
<S> the image 
CD the reverse sid^ - ■ 
CD a print ' ■ '' 



£j{<j7^,l^^ifhl|tdoes the author mean by the 

StalNnent in lines 12-13: "As soon as 
liiniistle^.aDd Haden began the practice of 
wgpini and nnrnheriiig ttrir laints, lliliif^.,,,; 

work began to increase in value"? , 
CD The prints that were signed and 

numboed were wordi more. 
<E> The signing and nuunboing of prints 

was not very popular. 
CD The signatures became more valuable 

^tie^itBts^^' < 
CD Many copies (rf* die prints were made. 

' ^'8r What was true about the painting of 
' ' ' Whistler's mother? 

CD It was painted by Sir Francis Seymour 

Haden. " 
'CE> its title was '^Arrangement in Grey and 
Black." 

CD It was not (Hie of Whistler's best 
I paintings. ' '' 

painting. ' 

' 9.' Ute'ttithoFiifentions alli^the fiidlowinf as 
reasons why a collector piefers a signed 
print EXCEPT 

<S> it guarantees the print's authenticity 
rr .III ^ If tna^ttepUitliMi posonal 
CD it encourages high^ fMrices fw the 
print 

■^■m %^litm tte tmim'^ copies of the 
' print 



.1 I 



6. Where in the passage does the author 
mdicatB wfaeie im artltt's sij^iaiureld^" 
be found on a work? 
CD Lines 10-^11 
CD Lines 12-15 
CD Lines 16-t9 
CD Lines20-21 



10. It can be inferred from the passage that 
> iMMi*riiBHito^tfidr|iriiit« 
CD as an accounting procedure 
CD to guarantee a limited edition 
' ^ When the buyer requests it 
v.: J^;^ <it the Mtne^aace on each of die prints 



il«f«r to pages 449-450 for the Ejqpkaiatory Answers. 
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EXEROSE 8Sr ftiMeitt^lutioi^Hiiiiiai^^ 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL, you will be ai&bil to recall 
and relate infonttiiiibii and ccmtent ftronf pfoMem'-solutkMi pass^es dw^varioiis fields of study. Cfinose 
die best aninrar for tioi^^ ^ 

Negotiation 

The increase in intemational business and in foreign investment 
^ ^uts oeated a need fof execatives with knowledge of foreign 

languages and skills in cross-cultural communication. Americans, 
Une however, have not been well trained in either area and. consequently, 
5 have not enjoyed the same level of success in negotiation in an 
intematioiial arena as have dieir foreign countnpaits. 

Negotiating is the process of communicating back and fofdlfoc 
the purpose of reaching an agreement. It involves persuasion and 
compromise, but in order to participate in either one, the negotiators U 

10 must understand the ways in which people are persuaded and how , . , 
compromise is reached within the culture of the negotiation. 

In many intemational business negotiations abroad, Americans 
are pereer^ as wealttiy and impersonal. It often appears to the 
foreign Q^BOtiator that the American represents a large multimillion- 

J5 dollar corporation that can afford to pay the price without bargaining 
further. The American negotiator's role becomes that of an 
impMsoaal purveyor of information and cash, an image that succeeds 
only in undermining the negotiation. 

in studies of American negotiators abroad, several traits have 

20 been identified tint may serve to confiim dlis Storeotyirical 

perception, while subverting the negotiator's position. Two traits in 
particular that cause cross-cultural misunderstanding are directness 
and impatience on the part of the American negotiator. Furthermore, 
Ameiieaii negotiatoiB often insist on realizing sh<Ht-tam gotds. 

25 Foreign negotiators, on the other hand, may value the relationship 
estabhshed between negotiators and may be willing to invest time in 
it for loi%-«Rm hentBta. In oidftr to solidi^ theyljiHowhip, they 
may opt for indirect interactions without, fi^^ld for die time involved 
in getting to know the other negotiator. 

30 Clearly, perceptions and differences in values affect the outcomes 
of aegotiatioiis and ^ success of negotiators. Fot Amedouis to jp^ 
a.ntore effective role in intemational business negotiations, ititynsSA 
put fcMth more effort to improve cross-cultural understanding. 
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1. What is the author's pjabit? 

<S> Negotiation is the pfocess of leachiiig 

an agreement 
<t> Foreigii languages are inqwrtant for 

international business. 
CD Foreign perceptions of American 

negotiators are based on stereotypes. 

CD Americao MgcyliatM^ iiec4/tf|)^^ ;t-i 
more about other cultures. 

2. According to the author, what is the, 

purpose of negotiation? 

CD To undern|i|}ft,^ ot|ier,liegptia|l(V> 

position 

<S> To communicate back and forth 

CD To reach an agreement 
CD To understand the culture of the 
negotiators 

3. The word "persuaded" ill lin^^lQ, is /ej^Jfl^, 
in meaning to 

<Z> respected 
<S> accused, 
CD informed 
CD convinced 

4. The word "undermining" in line 18 is 
closest in meaning to 

CD making known 

CD making clear 

CD making brief . i 

CD making weak "•■ ' J"'' 

5. The word "that" in line 16 refws to 
CS> bargaining 

CD role 

CD corporation 

CD price 

6. Whete in the passage does ttte audm^ 
indicate the two ait»ia necessary for 
negotiation? 

CD Lines 8-11 

CD Lines 12-13 
CD Lines 21-23 
CD Lines 25-27 



•I 



<?< , iWbat does the author mean by the 
statement in lines 3-6: "Americans, 
however, have not been well trained in 
either area and, consequently, have not 
^oyed the same level of success in 
negotiation in an international are^^ as 
have their foreign counterparts"? 
. f . ^ Todiii^ Ui not available for Americans 

who must interact in intematicHial 

negotiations. 
<S> F(Meign businesspersons negotiaie less 

effectively tfaao Aoiecicans because of 

their training. 
CD Because their training is not as good, 

Amoicans are less successful as 

negotiators than their^iptmiational 

counterparts. 
CD Foreign businesspersons do not like to 
, . . ,a^tiate with Amgrigans, who are not 

8. According to the passage, how can 

^ , American businesspersiji^improve their 
migotiation skills? 
' <D By living in a foreign cultiure 
<D By getting to know ^ negotiators 
CD By compromising more often 
CD By explaining the goals more cleaiiy 

9. The American negotiator is described as all 
of the following EXCEPT 

)' <D perceived by foreign negotiators as 

CD willing to invest 'tfllie in relationshqis 
CD known for direct'lBllinkctions 
iMxMidiit «Mftt^term goals 

10. The paragraph following the passage most 
probably discusses "' "j'- 
CD ways to increase cross-cultural 

understanding 
CD traits that cause cross-cultural 
misunderstanding 
, CD knowledge of fc^i^i^languages 



R^r to pages 450-451 for lAe Explanatory Answen. 
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Existcise 84: Probleiii/Solution--^SkN^ 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to recall 
and relate information and content from problem-solution passages found in college textbooks. Choose 
the best answer for moltiple-dioice questions. Far con^Miter-assiSied questions, liiintiWfMf (ffitectiods on 
tiie screen. 

School Children with Disabilities 

Who Are Children with DisabUities? 

Aiqiroximately 10 percent of all children in the United States 
receive special education or related services (Reschly, 1996). 
Within this group, a little more than half have a learning disability. 
Substantial percentages of children also have speech or language 
impairments (21 percent of those with disabilities), mental retardatiwi 
(12 peicait), ihd serious CTiodcmal distmiraiice (9 peitnit). 

Educators now prefer to speak of "children with disabilities" 
rather than "disabled children" to emphasize the person, not the 
disability (Culatta and Tompkins, 1999). The term handicapping 
condition is still used to describe impediments to the learning and 
functioning of individuals with a disability that have been imposed 
by society. For example, when children who use a wheelchair do not 
have mSeqpuat access to a^toxm, diuisportation, and so on, this is 
referred to as a handict^ing condition. 

Learning DlsabUHies 

Children with a teaming disability ( 1 ) are of normal intelligence 
or above, (2) have d^culties in at Xieasx one acad«icdc am and 

usually several, and (i^) have a difficulty that is not attributable to 
any other diagnosed problem or disorder. The global concept of i 
learning disabilities includes problems in listening, concentrating, 
speaking, thinking. 

About three times as many boys as girK are classified as having 
a learning disability (.U.S. Department of tducation, 1996). Among 
tte eqpliiuiticmi kt this gender d^ffistence tt« a greater biological 
N ulnerabili^y of boys, as well as referral bias (boys are more likely 
than girls to be referred teachers for treatment because of their 
disruptive, hypoactive bdiavior). 

EducatiomU lssut» 

The legal requirement that schools serve all children with a 
disabiUty is fairly recent. Begiiming in the mid 1960s to mid 1970s, 
legBlatunKS, the feimd cictots, and tiie United Sutties Congress l^d 
down special educational rights for children with disabilities. Prior to 
that time, most children with a disability were either refused 
enrollment or inadequately served by schools. In 1975, Public Law 
94-142, the Education for All Hani^capped Children Act, required 
that all students with disabilities be given a free, appropriate public 
education and be provided the fimding to help implement this 
education. 
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In 1990, Public Law 94-142 was renamed the Individuals with 
Disabilities Educ ation Act (IDEA). The IDEA spells out broad 
mandates tor services to all children with disabilities. These include 
evalmiion aid efigiUUty^^dhMiniiiMioD; lypmp^^ 
the individualized education plan (lEP), and the least restrictive 
environment (LRE) (Martin, Martin, and Terman, 1996). 

The IDEA requires that students with disabilities have an < 
ludl f l i iMlto d t4mtltkmii»uv10Bf%'»v»^m4^^ 

out a program specifically tailored for the student with a disaMMty. 
In general, the lEP should be (!) related to the child's learning 
capacity: (2) specially consmu^Wmttmiht'd^'siAdMdM ° 
neais and not merely a copy of what is offend H^t^k^ tMiifm <Mif 
(3) designed to provide educational benefits. 

Under the IDEA, a child with a disability must be educated in 
the least i i ii i ahe —vlwiniiint i^il^! WM» meau a aetgng that 
is as similar as possible to the one in which cMdnM ¥fha*k^'tlOt 
have a disability are educated. The provision of tiie IDEA has given 
a legal basis to making an effort to educate children with a disability 
in the regular classroom (Crockett and Kaufmann, 1999). The term ' 
used to describe the education of children with a disability in the 
regular classroom used to be mainstreaming. However, that term has 
been replaced by the term indusioii, which means educating a child 
with special education needs fidll-time in the general school prognuji. 
Today, mainstreaming means educating a student with special 
education needs partially in a special education classroom and 
parUaUy in a regular classroom. 

Many legal changes regarding children with disabilities have 
been extremely positive. Compared with several decades ago, far 
more cUidren today are receiving competent, specialized smrices. 
For many children, inclusion in the regular classroom, with 
modifications or supplemental services, is appropriate (Kochhar, 
West, and Taymans, 2(XX); TumbuU and others, 1999). However, 
some exiiertB believe tfiat sefmaie propuu may be more effective 
and appropriate for children with disabilities (Martin. Martin, and 
Terman, 1996). Best practices in service delivery to children who are 
disiifeted ^ lat ririt for disabilities are naoving toward a family- 
focused or family-centered approach (Lynch and Hans(Hi, 1993). This 
approach emphasizes the importance of partnerships between pfoents 
and disability professionals, and shared decision making in 

beftef ^ttwtvarvioes for children must be offered in the context of thtf 
enliMt'fUBiljr and 'that the entire family system is the partner and the 
client, iiorjuM^>child(Lyytinen and odiecs, 1994). < 
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SciMMl CUWrai TrHliiRiiwHIIIfcir (QiiMtfciH IticftmMHiQ 
WhoAttOmtnimDiuMitkkf 

^)|XDXunately LOpeicent of all children in the United States 
receive special education or related services (Reschly. 1996). [X] 
Within this group, a little more than half have a learning disability. 
|T| Si^^BBfial pncmt^ges of dulbea have apeedi «r lampi^ 
impairments (21 percent of those with disabilities), mental retardation 
(12 percent), and serious emotional disturbance (9 percent), [c] 

Educators now prefer to speak of "children with disabilities" 
rather than "disabled children" to emphasize the person, not the 
disability [d] (Culatta and Tompkins. 1999). The term handicapping 
condition is still used to describe impediments to the learning and 
functiontng of in^viduals wiA a di^ulity that have hem inqxwed 
by society. For eXMaple, when childvcn wtioiuse a wheeldiair do not 
have adequate access to a bathr(X)m, transportatioilt and so 00^ this 18 
referred to as a handicapping condition. 



UamingDisabaitm 

Children with a learning disability (1) are of normal intelligence 
or above, (2) have difficulties in at least one academic area and 
usually several, and (3) have a difficulty that is not attributable to 
any o^o* c^gnosed problem ot Wstxtdet, The global concept of 
learning disabilities includes problems in listening, concentrkdng, 
speaking, thinking. 

About three times as many boys as girls are classified as having 
a learning disability (U.S. Department of Education, 1996). Among 
the explanations for this gender difference are a greater biological 
\ ulnerability of boys, as well as referral bias (boys are more likely 
than girls to be r^fettedby'teaeheis fx treatment because of |B 
MHH, hypetactiye bdiaviOT). 



Educational Issues 

The legal requirement that schools serve ail children with a 
disabOi^ ia fttfiyflMeot, Beginniiig Oe nid 196Qs tooid I97Qa«; 

legislatures, the IbA^.COUHS, and the United Sti|e»GQIipett lldd ' 
down special educatioBal rights for children witii disal^y^.t Acraf; to 
that time, most children with a disability were either refused 

enrollment or inadequately served by schools. In 1975, Public Law 
94-142. the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. required 
that all students with disabilities be given a free, appropriate public 
ediietaim and be piornded die funding to help inqritt^ 

education. 

In 1990, Public Law 94-142 was renamed the Individuals with 
tHscMHies Education Act (IDEA). The IDEA spells out ■■■ 

mandates for services to all children witil disabilities. These include 
evaluation and eligibility determination, appropriate education and 
the individualized education plan (lEP), and the least restrictive 
enviitHmmit (LRE) (Martin, Maitin, and Tennan, 1996). 

The IDEA requires that students with disabilities have an 
individualized education plan (I£P), a written statement that spells 
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out a program specifically tailored for the student with a disability. .1^ l-v v- tin t 
In general, the lEP should be (J) related to the child's learning > ... 1 

capacity; (2) specially constructed to meet the child's individual 

(3) designed to provide educational benefits. • >' An ' 

Under the IDEA, a child with a disability must be educated in " 
tiielMMt restrktiye CBvlroiiiiient (LRE). 7^ means a setting that 
is as similar as possible to the one in which children who do not 
have a disability are educated. The provision of the IDEA has given 
a legal basis to making an ettort to educate children with a disability 
' in the regttlar clusroom (Crockett and Kauimann, 1999). The tern 
used to describe the education (if children with a disability in the 
regular classroom used to be mainstreaming. However, that term has 
been replaced by the term fadosioii, which means educating a child 
with special education needs full-time in the general school programs ■ 
Today, mainstreaming means educating a student with special 
education needs partially in a special education classroom and 
partially in a regidar elassroom. 

Many legal changes regarding children \sith disabiliiics ha\c 
been extremely jx>sitive. Compared with several decades ago, far 

For tnany chUdrni, mGhMion in the regular ciassrooni, witti 

modifications or supplemental serv ices, is appropriate (Kochhar, 

West, and Taymans, 2000; Tumbull and odiers, 1999). However, 

some experts believe that separate programs may bfr iDOfe t&to&vt • 

and appropriate for children with disabilities (Martin. Martin, and ' ^ k]/ 

Terman, 1996). Best practices in service delivery to children who are 

disabled or at risk for disabilities are moving toward a lamily- 

focused or fionily-caitered apimwch (Lynch and Hanson, 1993). This 

q)proach emphasizes the importance of partnerships between parents 

and disabihty professionals, and shared decision making in . • 1, y.. ' 

asisessment, intervention, and evaluation. It also imdeneonnytt^frii li) /d'/- 1>;. ■ 

belief that services for children must be offered in the tfontlEiRliflf Jte- b ^j.K;!!-*. 

entire family and that the entire family system is the partner and the 

client, not just the child (Lyytinen and others, 1994). 



What does this passage mainly discuss? 
(£> Mainstreaming for school children 

wtth disabilities 
CD Providing educational services f<n* 

children with disabilities 
CD Ideiuilication of children with learning 

disabililiM 
CD Removing handrci^iping ccmditions in 

schools 



2. What is the most current view of support 
programs for children with disabihties? 
<Z> All children should be included in the 

regular classroom. 
CD Parents and professionals should 

confer and make decisions. 
<E> Mainstreamiii^ should be n^nstitutBd. 
OD Teadiers should be trained to help 

children with disabilities. 
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3. The word hr^|iiiil»pa88i^ is ckwest in 
meaning to 

CD expensive 
CD general 

CD adequate 
<S> practical 

4. The word HHIHtnte passage refers 

to 

C£> finding tauit 
<I> causing amfusim 
<E> taking charge 
CD getting lost 

5. The wand Hlio the passage refers to 

CD boys 
CE» girls 
<3D teaciias 
CE> behaviw 

6. According to paragraph 3, a child wiUi a 
teaming disaUIi^ 

<D always has ptMeam in several school 
subjects 

<I> must be identified accivding to 

specific criteria 
CE> could find it challenging to concentrate 
CD does not know how to read at grade 

level 

7. Which of the sentences below best 
expresses the information in the 
highli^ted statement in the passage? The 
other choices change the meaning or leave- 
out important information. 

® Fewo' children were receiving 

adequate serv ices twenty years ago. 
CS> Children had to travel long distances to 

receive services twenty years ago. 
<0 Services for children have not 

improved much in twenty years time. 
<S> Children have been receiving special 

servkes for twenty yearit. ' 



8. ThelDEAlegislationindBdesallthe 
foUowing EXCEPT 

<^ a legal basis for inclusion in die 
n^riarckMmnem 

CS> an individualized program requirement 
CD special equipment for home schooling 
<S> specifications for eligibility and testing 

9. It can be inferred from the passage that 
CD most children with learning disabilities 

do not have nottnal krtelUgmce 
^ 5 percent of all children in the U.S. 

have some type of learning disability 
<3D handicapping conditions are more 

common linn tearaing disabffities 
CD disruptive or hyperactive behavior 

always accompanies a learning 

disiiklity 

10. Four squares (□) indicate where the 
following sentence can be added to the 
passi^. 

The mMt common problem that 
characterizes chUdren with a homing 
dUfobilUy involves reading. 

Where would the sentence best fit into the 

passage? 

[A] 

El 

[£) 

[a 
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11. Complete the table below by matching the defini^KVIi^^vi^lM iii9$|1a|i)tt^^ 

Two of the answer choices \\ ill NOT be used. 

<S> An educational program specititally prepared tor a cliild with a disability , , 

CE> Full-tiine instruction for children with disabilities in the general school program 

CD A test that is required h\ law for all children to determine eiigibiUty 

CD Funding to support the tree public education of children with learning disabilities 

<X> A school setting that is as much like that of nondisabled children as possible 

<£> Obstructions in society that interfere with learning by children with disabilities 

<S> A law that includes v^^uJations for services to all ohildv» wHb disatHlities 



Hemttrapplng condition 


• 


LRE 


• 


Induion 


• 


lEP 


• 


IDEA 


• 



1 ; . ■ ■ .. , II . , ■ I • "1 i I 

I 

I 

12. OompkAe a sinniiiary ef>|lie passage by seketii^ TMR^ raswer choices that express the most 

important ideas. The other three sentences do not belong in the summary because they express 
ideas that are not in the passage or they are minor points tbat.,aGe. not as important as the three 

major ideas. This question is worth 2 points. 

10 percent of the children in the U.S. receive special education services. 

<S> The tfadHtiboys are more active dutn ghls may account M Hie fact tltat flieir teachers 

refer them more often. 

CE> Most children with learning disabilities can graduate from high school when they have an 

CD By law, children with disabilities must be served in public school settings. 
CE) The best way to serve children with disabilities is to involve their families in the services. 
<I> Children with learning disabilities score average or above average on intelligence tests. 
<E> MostofihK ciiildi«UMia^^ 
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Exercise 85: I^Maii^Soliilioii--^a^^ 

In some questions in the Reading Section on the Internet-Based TOEFI,. you will be asked to recall 
and relate inlormalion and content from problem-solution passages found in college textbooks. Choose 
the best answor for imilti|iie-dic^ qae^kMis. 

Resistance to Antibiotics 

About 100 dilferent antibiotics are currently available 
commercially in the United States. These antibiotics block the life 
cycle of bacteria that invade the Immaii body. The Sm oS Uatsse 
antibiotics, penicillin, works by blocking the molecules that constllKt 
the cell walls of particular bacteria. The bacteria, w ith incomplete 
cell walls, are not able to reproduce— in fact, they usually just 
explode as the rest of the cell goes about the process of mitosis. 

When penicillin was introduced during World War II. it was truly 
a "miracle drug." Until that time, anyone who was cut or wounded 
stood a great risk of bacterial infection. Once penicillin became 
available, the situation changed. Not only wounded soldiers, but also 
children with ear infections, old people with pneumonia, and many 
others began to benefit from the ability to introduce molecules into 
the body that would block the pemti\ of bacteria. 

While humanity may have won that particular battle against 
bacteria, the war is far from over. The reason is that in any bacterial 
populaticHi, there are bound to be a few bacteria that, for one reason 
or another, are not affected by a particular antibiotic. For example, 
they may have a slightly differently shaped enzyme that builds cell 
walls, so that penicillin will not fit onto that particular shape of the 
enzyme. These bacteria will not be affecied by fliat puticuUur drag. 

In fact, for that small group of resistant bacteria, the introduction 
of the antibiotic is a real godsend. It doesn't affect them, but it does 
wipe out all of their competition. They are thus free to multiply, and, 
over time, all of the bacteria will have whatever prcfiatties ttat made 
those indi\ iduals resistant. 

Traditionally, medical scientists have dealt with this phenmnencm 
by developing a huge nimabn- of antilriotics, eadi of which 
intervenes in the bacterial life cycle in a slightly different way. 
Consequently, if you happen to have a bacterium that is resistant to 
one antibiotic, probably it will sttccumb to ifie acti(Hi of another. Yon 
may, in fact, have had the experience of going to a doctor with an 
infection, being given an antibiotic, and then finding that it didn't 
work. In all likelihood, all your doctor had to do then was prescribe a 
different antibiotic and evayttung was fine. 

The problem is that as time has passed, more and more bacteria 
have become resistant to more and more antibiotics. In fact, as of 
tfiis writing, there is one strain of bacteria — a conunon hospital 
Staphylococcus — Aat is resistant to every conunercially available 
antibiotic except one. and in 1996. a bacterium with lowered 
resistance to that last antibiotic appeared in Japan. 
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The appearance of drug-resistant bacteria is not particularly 
surprising; in fact, it probably should have been anticipated. 
Nevertheless, in the late 1980s, there was a general sense of 
complacency among scientists on the antibiotic question. Little profit 
was. to be made by developing the one-hiindred-and-first antibiotic. 
Dill^ companies concentrated their efforts on what seemed to be 
more useful and ixofitable areas. Because of thi$ situation, a gap 
developed between the piQ^bction of new antitriotics and the ^ 
development of resistance among bacteria. 

By the early 1990s, this gap was recognized — in fact, the 
problem was highlighted in several national news magazines. 
Moie companies returned to the task of developing new kinds 
antibiotics, and as this book is being prepared, a number are ^ ^ 
undergoing clinical trials. By early in the twenty-furst century, 
some of Aese new dmgs will start to come on the market, and the 
problem will be "solyed," at least for the moment. There may, 
however, be a gap in die early 20(X)s when it is quite possible that 
the old scourge of bacterial infection will once again threaten 
humanity. 

Much current research and funding is being devoted to genetic , 
diseases, which arise from one or more malfunctioning genes. A 
promising future technology, gene therapy involves replacing a 
defective gene with a healthy one. Additional research w ill focus 
on the processes by which cells repair the constant damage to DNA, 
but the computer design of new drugs, the development of new 
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lUiilhwcvilO'AiilHMIcirCKliiii^^ .^i • 

About 100 different antibiotics are currently available 
commercially in the United States. These antibiotics block the life 
cycle of bacteria that invade the human body. The first of these 
antiUotics. peniciUfint. vrorks by blocking ^ fodexlifleS fliat coasttiict 
the cell walls of particular bacteria. The bacteria, with incoiiq>tete 
cell walls, are not able to reproduce — in fact, they usually jjUst' 
explode as the rest of the cell goes about? tfie jHocess of inStOsiSs. 

When penicillin was introduced during W(»ld War H, it was truly 
a "miracle drug." Until that time, anyone who was cut or wounded 
stood a great risk of bacterial infection. Once penicillin became 
avaiKble,^ sitiiiaicni changed. Not only w^ounded SdUU«ii,'tiot also 
children with ear infections, old people with pneumonia, and many 
others began to benefit from the ability to introduce molecules into 
the body that would block the growth of bacteria. 

Wldle humanity may have won that particular battle against 
bacteria, the w ar is far fnini o\ cv. The reason is that in any bacterial 
population, there are bound to be a few bacteria that, ^I^BSJfi^UHk 
gr another, are not affected by a particular antibiotic. For exarti^le, 
they may have a slightly differently shaped enzyme that builds cell 
walls, so that penicillin will not fit onto that particular shape of the 
enzyme. These bacteria will not be affected by that particular drug. 

In fact, fior fltit small group of resistant bacteria, the introduction 
of the antibiotic is a real godsend. It doesn't affect them, but it does 
wipe out all of their competition. They are thus free to multiply, and, 
over time, all of die bacteria will htkve whatever properties that made 
those individuals resistant. ' 

Traditionally, medical scientists have dealt with this phenomeiKMI 
by developing a large number of antibiotics, each of which 
intervenes in the bacterial life cyele in a sligMy different way. 
Cmsequently. if you happen to have a badnium diat is resistant to 
one antibiotic, probably it will succumb to the action of another. You 
may, in fact, have had the experience of going to a doctor with an 
infection, being given an antibiotic, and then finding that it didn't 
work. In all likelihood, all your doctor had to do then was {nescribe a 
different antibiotic and everything was fine. 

The problem is that as time has passed, mcne and more bacteria 
have become resistant to more and more antibiotics. In fact, as of 
this writing, there is one strain of bacteria — a common hospital 
Staphylococcus — that is resistant to every conunercially available 
antibiotic except one, and in 1996, a bacteriom witfi lowoed 
resistance to that last antibiotic appeared in Japan. 

The appearance of drug-resistant bacteria is not particularly 
surprising; in fact, it probably should have been |BticiiMte|L [X| 
Nevertheless, in the late 1 980s, there was a general sense of 
QCHnplacCTCy among scientists on the antibiotic question. Little profit 
was to be made by developing the one-hundred-and-first antibiotic. 
[U I>rag conifNuiies conoentrated their efforts on what seemed to be 
more useful and profitable areas. Because of this situation, a gap 
developed between the production of new antibiotics and the 
develi^ment of resistance among bactiaia. 
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By the early 1990s, this gap was recognized — in fact, the 
problem was highlighted in several national news magazines. [C] 
More companies retutned to the task of developing new kinds of 
(■ntihiiilirst-aiid m Hui book is bring ptepaied, a nmnbig aie 
undergoing clinical trials, [d] By early in the twenty-first century, 
some of these new drugs wUl start to come on the market, and the 
problem wiU be '^ved^**^ at least for liie imMnrat There nm^ , ^ i 
however. be,a g|p in the early 2000s when it is quite possible tflat 
the old scooi^^^ baeterial infection will once again threaten 
humanity. 

Mudh current research and funding h being devoted to gmetic 
diseases, which arise from one or more malfunctioning genes. A 
promising future technology, gene therapy involves replacing a 
defective gene witfi a healthy one. Additional research will focus 
on the ptoeemet hy which cells repair the c(Histaat4tem||e to DMA. 
but the computer design of new drugs, the development of new 
antibiotics, and techniques to combat bacteria should remain a 
top priority. 

. .fl , . ■ ■ 



1. Which of the foHowiiig beift dq^Msse^ the 

main idea of this passage"^ 
<S> The "miracle drug" penicilUn 
CD E>rug-resistant bacteria i 
,„ <D Staphyloc^ewMtaasm 

2. . How do antibiotics treat infections? 
<^ They interfere widi tfiRByjtnfftH^ye 

cycle of bacteria. 
' <X> Tbsy construct cell walls to resist 
bacteria. 

CD They inject en^mes diat explode in 

affected cells. 
CB> Tbeyincm^tlieniitosisofbeaHtiy 

cdUls. 



3. The wcmlHHHHiinthepiiSftig^ is 

closest in meaning to . --^irt 

<E> consensus ot agreement 
CD fear of consequences 
.. <p hii^fi^f^^iK^..,^,. .,.,.,.( . 
of potential 

4. The word g|(|gg||g|in the passage is 

closest in meaniipig^l^,,,^,, p,,, / . 
CD predicted 
CD concealed 
<S> investigated 
<S> disregarded 
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5. The word ■■in the passage tdSm tqi 

CS> whatever properties 
CD resistant bacteria 
<D their competition 
CD> those individuals 

6. According to paragraph 4, why da some 

bacteria benefit from antibiotics? 

CS> The antibiotic eliminates competing 

bacteria, allowing resistant bacteria to 

reproduce. 

CE> The resistant bacteria compete with the 
antibiotic, and the bacteria becomes 
stronger. 

CD The competition hdps die SMtstant 

bacteria to multiply by r^icoducing 
with the resistant type. 
CO The properties of the antibiotic are 
acquired by the bacteria, making it 
resistant to the conqietition. 

7. Which of the sentences below best 
expresses the information in the 
highlighted statement in the passage? The 
other choices change the meaning or leave 
out important informaiton. 

CD Some antibiotics affect a population of 
bacteria more efficiently than others. 

CE> There we several reilloiis whjr some bac- 
teria do not respond to most antibiotics. 

QD The eftect of antibiotics on bacteria is to 
bind them together into one population. 

CD A small number of bacteria in any 
sample will probably be resistant to a 
s[>ecific antibiotic. 



^ ■ S. The author mentions all of the following 
reasons for drug resistant bacteria to appear 

EXCEPT 

<S> thoe was not enoa^ profit incentive 

for companies to eoMinue devel(^»ng 

new antibiotics 
<!> statistically, some drug-resistant 

bacteria will occur naturally in any 

large population of bacteria 
CD the newer antibiotics were not as 

strmg and effective as die original 

penicillin-based drugs 
<S> competing bacteria are destroyed by 

antibiotics, allowing resistant bacteria 

to prospo' 

9. It can be infinred from the passa^ tiiat 

<3> research to develop new antibiotics 
will not be necessary in the future 

CE> die scientific c^nmimity was not 
surprised by the resistant strains of 

bacteria 

CD antibiotics are not very expensive 
when th^ are made available 
commercially 

CID it takes years for a new drug to be made 
available commercially for consumers 

10. Four squares (□) indicate where the 
following sentence can be added to ptmagb. 

There was a clear pattern of resistance in 
previously effective antibiotics that should 
have alerted the scientific community to 
the prtMtin. 

Wh^ would the sentence best fit into the 
passage? 

[A] 

m 
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11. Complete the table below by putting each of Ae answer choices in dntMxdogical Older. One ci 

the answer choices will NOT be used. 

<S> Drug companies began developing new antibiotics again. 

<I> Dn^ conqMuues stopped developing new aniiKotics because of profit maigins. 

CD Some bacteria became resistant to the antibiotics. 

CS> New types of antibiotics were developed to combat the resistant bacteria. 

<S> When the flrst antibiotics were introduced, they were very effective. 

<S> Goietic reseaidi solved the problon of baciexial resistance. 



The sequence of events Is as folkms: 



12. Complete a sununary of the passage by selecting THREE answer choices that express the most 
im p ctt a nt ideas. The odier dvee sentences do not belong in tte simimaiy because diey express 
ideas that are not in the passage or they are minor points diat are not as inqmrtant as the three 
major ideas. This question is worth 2 points. 

About 100 different antibiotics are currently available commercially in the U.S. 

^ Many strains of bacteria have become resistant to the antibiotics currently available. 

<I> Funding for the production of new antibiotics has been allocated to drug companies. 

CD The first antibiotics were very effective in blocking the reproduction of bacteria. 

CD Staphylococcus can be treated with only one antibiotic because it is resistant to the rest. 

<E> New antibiotics are being developed to combat bacteria that resist the older antibiotics. 

<£> Most cS die time, whm you do not re^Kind to one ^pe of aittll»otic. you can take another. 



Refer to page 452 for tiu ExpUutatory Answers. 
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Writing Section 



The Writing Section of the TOEFL tests your ability to write in English on a variety of general and 
acadnhic topics. Thte sectton is iaclodeil in fbe ^cpa-Btaed TQI^ and fte lbilaiiet-Ba»d fO^PL. 
The section is dififeient for each of the TOEFL fmmats. 

PapM^Based TOEFL (PBT) 

The Writing Section of the Paper-Based TOEFL is called the Test of Written English (TWE). There 
is one question on a general topic. You can use your personal experience and general knowledge to 
write an essay about the topic. The essay must be completed in 30 minutes. The score is calculated 
sqMurately from die total score on the Paper-Based TO^L. Refer to Exercise 86 to see exanq)Ies. 

Internet-Based TOEFL 

There are usually two quetii^ in t«raf parts on the Writing Section of the iBT*. The topics are both 
general and academic. There are two types of tasks included in the Writing Section: one independent 
writing task and one integrated writing task. 

In the independent writing task, you will see a question about a general topic. You can use your 
personal experience and common knowledge to answer. After the question, you have 30 minutes to 
prepare and write your essay. The essay should be between 300 and 350 words long. Refer to 
Exercise 91 to see examples. 

In the integrated writing task, you will hear a leeture, read a passage, or hear a lecture and read a 
passage about an academic topic. You may take notes to prepare ytnir answer After each lecture, reading 
passage, or both, you will read a question that requires you to respond by writing. You will have 
20 minutes to ptqpaie and write the answo- to ttie questira. The answw should be betweoi ISO and 
225 words long. Refer to Exercise 92 and Exercise ^ to see examples. 
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EXERClSe 86: General Topics — Agree or Disagree 

In some essays in the Writing Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL or the Internet-Based TOEFL, 
you will be asked to agree or disagree with a statement. First, spend 5 minutes thinking about the topic 
aiid making notes. Bas«d:eii<your ixajte aft|»}s»y of ;ib«MJi^^ Complete it in 20 minute. 
Then, use the last 5 minutes to read your essay and make correctioQS. 

Topic One 

Do you agree or disagree with the following statement? Smoking should not be permitted in restau- 
mH, miSfilkib^^Siim ^^ it should be v^Id. Used specific reasons acm^ 'to iiapport 

yoor opinionl 



Notes 

Use this spa/ce for ^say notes only. Vfork. done on tfiis Mvotk sheet will not be seated. 
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R^er to page 454 for Oie Example Answer. 
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Topic Two 

Do you agree or disagree with the following statement? All college students should be required to take 
ditaet ontsfale of their majo' fields of study. Use specific reasons and examples to support your opiuicm. 



Notes 

Usrihis tgaot for essay notes cmly. Wtnk done aa this woik dieet will not be scored. 
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R^er u> pages 454-^55 for the Example Answer. 
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Tonic fliree 

Do you agree or disagree witfi the following statenooit? The saying, "If at first you doa't succeed, try, 
try again" means tH condiiue woildng toward a goal in spite of difficulties. Use specific reasons ami 
exaaapies to support yow OfMnitm. 



Notes 



Use tins space for essay notes only. Woik done on this woric sheet will not be scmed. 
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• H . I ' Essay 

1 1 ^ 1- . -. 



Refer to pages 455-456 for the Example Answer. 
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Exercise 87: General Topics— Argue a Point of View 

In some essays in the Writing Section on tiie Paper-Based TOEFL or the Internet-Based TOEFL, 
you will be asked to choose between two viewpoints and argue your point of view. First, spend 5 minutes 
thuddng about die topic and makk^ notes. Based on your notes, write an essay of about 300 words. 
Ccm^ete it in 20 minutes. Hien, use the last S minutes to read your essay imd maks correcticms. 

Topic Four 

Some international students choose American roommates. Others choose roommates from their own 
countries. Compare the advantages of hamng an American roonmiate with the advantages of bavmg a 
roommate from your country. Which kind of roommate would you prefer? Why? Use specific reascms 
and examples to support your opinion. 



Notes 

Use this space for essay notes only. Work done on this work sheet will not be scored. 



I 
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7 

R^r to pages 456-457 for tiie Example Answer. 
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Some people want to attmd a small college. Other people drndc tliat it is better to attood a large uni- 
vaiAty. ^Mddi type of school do you piefei? Why? Use qtecific teasom and examples to sappatt your 
opinion. 

Notes 

Use this space fox essay notes only. Work done on this worl^ sheet will nol be scored. 
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Refer to pc^es 457--458for the Example Answer. 
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Some students in tibe United States woik while they are earning dieir degrees. Odiers receive siQ)poct 
from their families. Which anangonent do you agree wiA? Why? Use specific reasons and examples 
to supp(Mt your (^HnioD. 



Notes 



Use this q>ace for essay notes only. Wcuk done on this woik sheet will not be scraed. 
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Essay 



Refer to pages 458-459 for the Example Answer. 
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Exercise 88: General Topic9*-Describe Characteristics 

In some essays in the Writing Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL or the Internet-Based TOEFL, 
you will be asked to describe the characteristics or qualities ot a person. First, spend 5 minutes think- 
ing liboiA fbi ta^ and ttakuig notes. Based on your notes, write an essay of aixNit 300 wraxis. Com- 
fdetB it in 20 minutes. Thra, use die last S minutes to read your essay and make coaecti(»is. 

Topic Seven 

What are the important qualities of a good teacher? Use specific reasons and examples to explain why 
these qualities are inqxirtant 



Notes 

Use this space for essay notes only. Work daae an dus woik ^beei win mt be scored. 
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Rifer to pages 459-460 for Exan^ Answer. 
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Exercise 89: General Ibpics — ^Imagiiie a Sitoatioii 

In some essays in the Writing Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL or the Internet-Based TOEFL, 
you will be asked to respond to an imaginary situation. First, spend 5 mmutes thinldng about the topic 
anf inaiiiig liQiis, &utpd~OD your notes, write an essay of about 300 w(xds. Complete it in 20 minutes. 
Tbea, use tfw last S ndnutes to read your essi^ and inake comctions. 

Topic Eiiilit 

you could meet one important person diuing your stay in the United States, which person would you 
dioose? Wby? Use specific leascnis and examples to aq)lain your dioice. 



Notes 

tlae #is space for essay notes (xily. Wwk done on dns wodc !iheet wSl mt be sccmd. 
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Jte/^r ro pa^ 460 for ^ Exan^ Answer. 
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Exercise 90: General ^i|iics— Support or Oppose 

In smne essays in the Writing Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL or the Internet-Based TOQPL, 
you will be asked to support or oppose a plan. First, spend S minutes thinking about the topic and making 
notes. Based on your ficM^ wfite an essay of about 300 woids. CQnq>lete it in 20 minutes. Then, use 
the last 5 minutes to rea^ your essay and make corrections. 

Topic Nine 

A group of business leaders plans to construct an airport in your community. EHscuss the advantages 
and disiulvantages. Do you stqyport or oppose the airport? Why? Use specific reasons and exao^les to 
«qdun your position. 



Notes 



Use this ^ace for essay notes only. Work done oa this woric sheet will mot be scored. 
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Essay 
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Refer to page 461 for the Ejuu^fle Answer. 
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Exercise 91: General Ti»pic»— Defend a Choice 

In some essays in the Writing Section on the Paper-Based TOEFL or the Internet-Based TOEFL, you 
will be asked to make a selection trom among several options and defend your choice. First, spend 5 
ouinites ttunkiDg about the topic and nudd^ notes. Bas^d on yoar write an esssy tH about 300 
words. CotofiKic it in 20 minutes. Then, use the last 5 minutes to read your essay and nuiice corrections. 

Topic Ten 

Which of the inventions in the twentieth century has been the most significant for the world? Why? Use 
specific reasons and exanq>les to siqiport your choice. 



Notes 

Use (his space for essay notes only. WcMfk done on this v/oA. sheet will not be scored. 
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Refer to pages 461-462 for the Example Answer. 
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Exercise 92: Academic Topics — 
Summaries of Textbool^s and Lectures 

In some essays in the Writing Sectidn (in the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to respond 
to a question from both a reading passage and a lecture. First, read the passage for Exercise 92 and take 
MMBs. Nesit, listen to Ae lect^ BasedonycHir sK)teSv write messi^cf 150-^225 w 

GoB^lete it m 15 nunotes. Then, use tlie last 5 minutes to read your essay and make conections. 

Textbook Passage 

In die 19S0s, the field of sociology embraced consensus theory, or structural functionalism, which 
assiiiiied flmt tfiere were standaid swial ncffms uid that deviant bdiavior coaTd be defined objectively 
as the violation of those social norms. Deviance then was a particular form of behavior, and those f)eople 
who engaged in deviant behavior could justifiably be identified as social deviants. Conversely, those 
around them in society would be considered normal. More recently, labeling theory has rejected tiiis 
approach, ekdnmig that deviance is not merely a fcxm <A b^vior, hot rafter tut labd tfiat is attached 
to that behavior. Labeling theory proposes that people who are labeled as having abnormal disorders 
may, in fact, be reflecting social expectations. In other words, the label becomes a self-fulfilling 
pFO|diecy. In addition, it appears that the individuals who are labeled will probably conform their behav- 

to the label that they are assigned. Therefore, labeling tiheory requires consideration of the social 
context and the en\ ironment in which behaviors take place. Furthermore, it must be assumed that people 
who interact with those who are labeled will contribute to their behavior by providing an environment 
in whidi die deviant activity is txmosx^sA. 



I 
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Notes 

Use diis i^Mce for texlixx^ notes only. Wmk done m this woik she^ will not be soatgd. 
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Lecture 

o 

^ V Now listra to a professcv's re^xnise to the texdMxdc passage. 



Notes 

Use this space ftx lecture notes only. W(xk done on diis woik sheet will not be scored. 
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WrMag Hmstlon: 

Summarize the main points presented in the reading, and explain how the information in the lectuie 
provides a different perspective. You have 20 minutes to write 150-225 words. 



Refer to pages 464-465 far the ExampU Answer. 
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Exercise 93: Aeadmic Dopics— ^ 
Stmimaries of TIextbooks and 

In sosat essays in the Writing Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to respond 
to a questioil from both a reading passage and a lecture. First, read the passage for Exercise 93 and take 
notes. Ndct, listen to fbe lectiire and take notes. Based on your notes, write an essi^ €f 150-225 words. 
Ccnoplete it in 15 minutes. Then, use the last S minutes to read your essay wad make (xniecticMis. 

Textboofc Passaae 

Because uitants do not have communication skills that will allow them to state their preferences, 
the anal^ (rf didr pnoeptioii lequiJnBS studies that rely on infisroiee. In a tecfaniqne developed by 

Robert Fantz, an infant subject is siaHlltaneously presented with two visual choices. The investigator 
then records how long the infant looks at each visual. By choosing to look at one visual longer than the 
odto*, die infant shows a preference. \^ewed in isolation, one preference is not very convincing. 
However, Fantz hypothesized that by presenting the same choices a number of times, and changing their 
relative position with each presentation, the infant would track the same visual, and that would indicate 
a preference. In an experiment by Johnson and colleagues, babies were shown three visuals. One was 
a drawing of a human face with the eyes, nose, and mouth in the correct position; another was a drawing 
with the facial features scrandlled. Peihaps the eyes were in a position where the mouth might ordi- 
narily be drawn. A third visual was blank; that is, it had no features at all. Each visual was positioned 
over the infant's head, and then moved from one side to the other and back again. Researchers recorded 
die eitfnit to which tbe in£uit ttadped each visual with his or her head and eye movements. The result 
was that even babies as young as one day old preferred to look at the correctly drawn face rather than 
the scrambled face or the blank. 
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Notes 

Use diki qpaoe fcx textbook notes only. W<»k done (m this w<wk sheet will not be scoied. 
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Lecture 

o 

^ V Now listen to a profiBssor's response to the textbodc passage. 

Notes 

Use this ^Mce for lecture notes only. Woik doo& oa this w<xk dieet will not be sccHced. 
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HMttvaMtf/on: 

Summarize the main points presented in the reading, and explain how the inf(Mmati(Mi in the lecture 
provides a different perspective. You have 20 minutes to write 150-225 words. 



Rifer to pages 465-466 for the Example Answer. 
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Exercise 94: Acadmic Tkipic»— v v ..v ^^^u v 
' SummaHes of Textbooks and Lecturer 

In some essays in the Writing Section on the internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to respond 
to a question from both a reading passage and a lecture. First, read the passage for Exercise 94 and take 
notes. Next, listen to the lecture and take notes. Based Uta yoat notes, write an essay of 150-225 wofds. 
CoBSfieXe it in 15 minutes. Thai, use the last 5 minute to read your essay and make cwiecticNis. 

Textbook Passage 

FooBal taxoomny, or the naming aiMl classification of species and groups ot species, had its origin 
in tiie 18dl eenllBy when Linnaeus wrote an ambitious book called the Systan of Nature in which he 
attempted to organize all known life forms into a related system. The Linnaean system of classification 
for animals has two major characteristics. It requires a two-part name for each species and a hierarchi- 
cal classification of those species into larga related groups. About c»e hundred years later, Darwin's 
Origin of Species introduced the concept of genealogy, or the relationships among species in the evolu- 
tionary chain. By comparing the anatomies of animals and by using fossil records, scientists were able 
to draw conclusions about common ancestors. Today, most biologists represent those relationships by 
constructing a tree wifli brandies. Each brandi point represents die place where two species diverge from 
a common ancestor. Some scientists use the older five-kingdom system, but many now use a three-domain 
system at the bottom of the tree. Continuing through the lower branches, we reach the classitications des- 
ignated as orders, and above diem, fEonilies. It is about at lids level ^ die similarities become qipar- 
ent. For example, marine forms in the Cetaceans order are supposed to be related because they have 
^ fish-shaped bodies, paddles for forelimbs, and no hind limbs, as well as a thick layer of blubber for insu- 

lation. Some examples of Cetaceans are whales, dolphins, and porpoises. But what about the common 

itaiy relationships at die molectilar level, cailier dian relying solely on physical similarities. 
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Use diis ^Mce for textbook notes only. Woik dcme on diis work sheet will not be scored. 
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Lectuie 

O 

^ V Now listm to a professw's respcmse to the texttxxA passage. 



Notes 

Use ttiis ^Mce for lecture notes only. Woric done on this wcnk sheet will not be scored. 
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Sumtnari7e the main points presented in the reading, and explain how the il^naatioil in die toctme 
provides a different perspective. You have 20 minutes to write 150-225 words^ 
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Jt^r to pages 466-467 for tiie Example Answer. 
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Exercise 95: Academic Topics — ' ^ = -"'^ 
Summaries of Textbooks and Lectures 

In some essays in the Writing Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to respond 
to a question from both a reading passage and a lecture. First, read the passage for Exercise 95 and take 
notes. Next, listen to the lecture and take notes. Based on your notes, write an essay of 150-225 words. 
Omqdete it in IS minutes. Then, use die last 5 minutes to tead your essay and make craiections. 

Textbook Passage 

Emotional intelligence is the ability to monitor feelings and emotions, discriminate among those 
emotions, and use the information about them to guide thinking and behavior. Emotionally intelligent 
peopte em perceive and undostand tfie emotions of others as well as those that tfiey oqieiiesice them- 
selves. Specific measures include emotional awareness or being able to separate one's feelings from 
actions; managing emotions like anger instead of acting them out; reading the emotions of others and 
responding appropriately to them; and forming and maintaining successful r6lati(mships. People who 
receive high scores on emotional intelligence tests tend to be empatbetic, good at managing their own 
emotional responses to situations, and skilled at resolving conflict. 

Although this concept has been around for some time, Daniel Coleman popularized it witli the pub- 
lication of his book. Emotional bite^gieHee, Acooiffing to Coleman, standardized intelligmoe tests do 
not predict competence and success in career and Social settings as well as measures of emotional intel- 
ligence. Business and industry have been espedally interested in research on emotional intelligence with 
a view to screening candid^ fbr poisitions in flleir companies. Ai^licmts with tuf^ academic quali- 
fications have not always been isuccessful in working with others, and many business^ tfiat rely on 
teamwork are looking for new ways to locate and recruit team players. 

It has been observed that most of these life skills were previously part of parenting, but the fact 
fCBMins Wm mny ^dien are nolfmpared to teepoid aoocfiaMe wi^s to situations in sdiod, and 
less so in a wider social environment. Emotional intelUjlfiliOeisiKW Aought to be so important to future 
success that some schools have instituted programs designed to help children with their emotional 
growth. A typical curriculum includes how to be a good listener, how to be assertive widiout being 
aggressive; how to cooperate, AQKQtitfB, and resolve coofliets; and how lo take respoosibiltty f<x deci- 
sions and follow through on comnuttsents. Partly in response to the interest on the part of employers, 
a growing number of educators befieve that these skills are as important, if not more important, than 
tfie traditional sdMol subjects. 
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Notes 

Use this vpaot for textbook notes oaly;. Wodc done on this work sheet will not be scoied. 
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lecture 

I, ^1 ■ 

O 

^ ^ Now listen to a professor's response to the textbook passage. 

Notes 

Use diis space for lecture notes only. Woik done on this work sheet will not be scored. 
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MMhfAMff/M: . 

Summarize the main points presented in the reading, and explain how the infoimation in the lecture 
provides a dififeient perspective. You have 20 minutes to write 150-225 words. 
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Refer to pages 467-468 for the Example Answer. 
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Si 




In some essays in the Writiniz Section on the Intemet-Based TOEFL, you will he asked to respond 
to a question trom both a reading passage and a lecture. First, read the passage for Exercise 96 and take 
notes. Next, listen to the lecture and take notes. Based on your notes, write m essteg of 1S0-22S words. 
Complete it in 15 minutes. Then, use tfie last S minutes to read your essay and make corrections. 



The coastal environment is also referred to as a littoral zone. The littoral zone includes both land 
and water, exteikling from die hi^iest water line that appears on the land during a stmm to the sea floor 

at the point where the water is too deep for the storm waves to stir the sediment Under the ocean, the 
sea floor usually remains undisturbed at about 200 feet or 60 meters. 

In general, the coast is a common name for the visible area that stretches firom the ocean at high 
tide to the first major topographical change such as a mountain range or a forest The point at which 
the sea and the land meet is called the shoreline, a specific line within the littoral zone, and the area 
that is also easily visible to the eye. The shoreline shifts, however, because of adjustments in sea level 
fliat occur wifli tiie durnges in tides and storms. 

Because of the changes in the level of the ocean, the entire littoral zone may naturally shift. For 
example, when the sea level rises, the land will disappear under the ocean, but when the sea level falls, 
new coastal areas are revealed. Time will also cause sea level to vary. Ocean currents, tidal changes, 
air and ocean tenqieratuies, bonooietcic pressure, Ocem currents and waves, and evoi sdight ^a&ms 
in gravity will result in changes in sea leVelS. Although a mean sea level (MSL) is calculated for a spe- 
cific littoral zone, using the average tidal levels recorded every hour at a designated site, actual sea 
levels can vary quite a lot and the term sea level tends to be very relative. 

In the United States, there are about forty sites where sea levels are tracked. During the last century, 
sea levels have been rising at a rate of ten times the average. In addition, changes in the adjacent land 
have been occurring due to uplift or other underground activity, circumstances that also altect changes 
in liie littoral sooe. If tiheie is vidcanie activity, for mstance, the zsone any change widdady and dra- 
matically. Oa die OllKcJiaai^ aOikm, which occurs very slowly, will also cause changes, bUt fljey will 
be recorded over a mudh longtf poiod of time and may not be noticed except by those involved in 
researching UttonH zones. 
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Notes 

Use this space for textbook notes only. Work done on this work ^leet will not be scored. 
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^ V Now listen to a prafiBssw's le^KMOise to the textbook passage. 



Notes 

Use tins space for lecture notes only. Work done on tids woik sheet will mot be scored. 
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. < ..Ml: A' 

Summarize the main points presented in the reading, and explain how the information in Ae lecture 
provides a different perspective. You have 20 minutes to write 150-225 words. 



! I. 



1 
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Rifer to pages 468-4&ffor the Example Answer. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR WRITING 



i I 



Si 




in some essays in the Writing Section on the Intemet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to respond 
to a question from both a reading passage and a lectme. First, read tte passage for l^erdse 97 and take 
notes. Next, Hsten to the lecture and take notes. Based on your notes, write an essay of 150-225 words. 
Complete it in 15 minutes. Then, use the last 5 minutes to read your essay and make c(»rections. 




The Pearl by Jdm Strid)eck is the retelling of a legend about a fidimnan who finds a hage peail, 
realizes that the discovery is destroying his life, and returns the pearl to the sea. Some critics have 
pointed out that the author was committed to ecology, and that this book was really his statement about 
the dangers of creatmg an unbalance in the natural environment. When the fisherman throws the pearl 
back into the sea, he is re^orii^ talatti onier. Tn faet^ Sua&hedk was a member of an expedltkxi to 
explore marine life along the Gidf Of California when he heard the legend of the "pearl of the world." 
Other critics have suggested tbat Steinbeck's concern for the conditions of the working class was 
refki^ed kt fbc ndafiooships among the characters. The priest beccmies interested in die poor fisher* 
man's family after the pearl is found because he hopes to receive a donation that will enable him to 
improve his church. The doctor who has refused to treat the fisherman's baby in the past is solicitous 
when it becomes known tiiai the fisherman has found a valuable pearl. An even more direct example 
of exploi^on is die way fNt die peari mnchants take advantage of the fiitomcai in tfie vUli^. It is 
true that the plight of the d^enfranchised is a consistent theme in Steinbeck's WOlk, inchldh^ Tortilla 
Flat, Of Mice and Men, and The Grapes of Wrath. In The Pearl, however, the explcntation of a native 
cidture by a colonial society elevates this theme from the individual to the societal level. 
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Lecture 

o 

^ ^ Now listen to a i»ofessor's response to the texdxmk passage. 



Notes 

Use this spact for lecture notes <Mily. Work done on this w(xk sheet will not be scored. 
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Summarize the main points presented in the reading, and explain how the infonnatimi in tfie kctue 
provides a different perspective. You have 20 minutes to write 150-225 words. 



r 



J • • ' I 



Refer to pages 470-471 for tiw Examj^ Answer. 
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E^ROSE 98: A(»dendc Topics — .rri\^ ^ . ^...v m 
" ' Sumiiiiifles of Textbooks and Lectures 

In some essays in the Writing Section on the Intemet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to respond 
to a question firom both a reading passi^ and a Hrst, read the passage for Exercise 98 and take 

notes. Next, listen to the lecture and take notes. Based on your notes, write an essay of 150-225 words. 
Complete it in 15 minutes. Then, use the last 5 minutes to read your essay and make corrections. 

Textlioflk Passaae 

Social support refers to the help and comfort that is provided by other people or groups. Having a 
good friend or a support group to talk with can be a key factor in dealing with stress in a positive way. 
For those individuals who like to keep pets, the companionship of dogs, cats, and otlier animals has 
been found to be another signiticant form ot social support. 

In a study by Karen Allen, the findings confirmed that having a pet present significantly lowoed 
the stress reaction in subjects who were required to complete a stressful task. Allen performed the study 
using female subjects who owned dogs. The subjects were divided into random groups. In the first 
group, the subjects were allowed to take a good friend with them into the room where the task would 
be done; in the second group, no support was provided in the room; in the third group, the subjects were 
allowed to take their dogs with them. During the task, which consisted of solving a very difficult math 
problem, a number of physiological reactions were measured, including blood pressure and heart rate. 
As expected, the t»esence of emotional support seemed to influence the level of stress. The group that 
was allowed to keep their dogs in the room showed significantly less stress as measured by their 
physiological reactions to the task, whereas the control group without emotional support had a higher 
stress level. 

What was somewhat unexpected in the study was the negative response by subjects to having a 
good friend in the room. Rather than decreasing the stress level, the presence of a human actually seemed 
to cause the highest stress reaction. A typical response by a subject was a pulse rate below 80 with the 
dog present, about 100 ^Hhea f^sm in ^ room, and more tfian 115 when tiie human fHend was s^ded 
nearby. The conclusion si^gested that having a pet may be a more effective way to lower stress than 
having a human companion. At a minimum, Allen proved that pets do provide very positive emotional 
support under conditions of stress. 
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Lectyt 

O 

^ ^ Now listen to a professor's le^Kmse to tbe textbook passage. 



Notes 



Use diis qnce for lectaue notes only. Weak done on this work dieet will not be scored. 
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Writing QimUmu 

Summarize the main points of tlie study presented in the reading, and iiK die informatioii in the 
lecture to explain the results. You have 20 minutes to write lSO-225 words. 

Essay 



Refer to pages 471-472 for the Example Answer. 
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Exercise 99: Academic Topics- 
Summaries of T^iflldcii^ 

In some essays in the Writing Section on the Internet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to respond 
to a question from both a reading passage and a lecture. First, read the passage for Exercise 99 and take 
ii0tes. Next, listen to the lecture and take notes. Based on your notes, write an essay of 1S0-22S words. 
GcHnplete it in IS minutes. Then, use the last S minutes to read your essay and make corrections. 

Textbook Passage 

Telecommuting is any of several types of computer communication between employees in their 
homes and flieir offices at a distance. Fot onploye^ ^hose jobs invdve »tio^ at a tonmal or a word 

processor to enter data or type reports, the location of the compidia' is of no consequence. K^ machine 
can communicate over telephone lines, when the work is completed, employees can dial the office com- 
puter at a distant site sad transmit #e material to their employers. A recent survey in VSA Today esti- 
mates that there are approximately 8.7 million telecommuters, but although the numbers are rising 
annually, the trend does not ^>pear to be as significant as predicted when Business Week published " The 
Portable Executive" as its cov« stwy a few years ago. Why hasn't telecommuting become more popular? 

Clearly, cSiange simply Ukts time, but in addition, there has been active resistance on Siib part of 
numy managers. These executives claim that supervising the telecommuters in a largo work force 
scattered across the country would be too difficult, or, at least, systems for managing them are not yet 
developed, thereby complicating the manager's responsibilities. 

It is also true that employees who are given the option of telecommuting arc often reluctant to accept 
the opportunity. Many people feel that they need regular interaction with a group, and more than a few 
are concerned that they will not have the same consideration for advancement if they are not more 
visible in the office setting. Some people feel that even when a space in tfieir homes is set aside as a 
work area, they never really get away from the office. Taking a minute to look at e-mail oan expand 
into several hours if a problem is communicated in one of the messages. 
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Notes 

Use tbis space fat texdxx^ notes only; Woi: done on this woik sheet will not be scored. 
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Lecture 

'}'■)■ 

O 

^ ^ Now listra to a professw's response to the textbodc passage. 

Notes 

Use tfiis space foe lecture notes only. Work done on this woA. sheet will not be sccxed. 
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Writing Question: 

Summarize the main points presented in the reading, and explain how the information in the lecture 
provides a different perspective. You have 20 minutes to write 150-225 words. 

Essay 

• . ' , , . ' ■ 'J <i 

' ' : i — 

1 ' ' ' ■ 
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Refer to pages 472-473 for the Exam^ Answer. 
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Exmci^ 100: Aeademic Topics— v . ^ ' 

In some essays in the Writing Section on the Intemet-Based TOEFL, you will be asked to respond 
to a question from both a reading passage and a lecture. First, read the passage for Exercise 100 and 
take notes. Next, listen to the lecture and take notes. Based oil your notes, write an essi^ (xf I3Q-22S 
wqqIsl Conqidete it in IS minutes. Then, use tfie last S nm 

Textboofc Passage 

Anthropologists have studied how social bonds are created and maintained in a large number of 
cultures through systems of gift pvtng In fact, much of what has been learned about this complicated 
exchange has resulted from the attempts of anthropologists to give gifts to the people that they were 
studying either as a token of goodwill or in appreciation for their help. The response to the gift and the 
way that it was reciprocated offered insights into the social meaning of gitting. 

In some cases, the gift was inspected and refused becanse it was viewed as a way of reflecting ptes- 
tige on the anthropologist at the expense of the local person or group. In other cases, the gift was accepted 
but the value was questioned, as in one society that deprecated gifts in an effort to diminish the expec- 
tation for a lafge led^xrocal offering. Anduopblogists have discovered to dieir dismay Aat gifts can be 
used as a symbd of aggression, a strategy to hmniliate or obligate the redpioit, or even as a substitute 
for warfare. 

The length of time that the recipient should wait to recii^ocate a gift may also be a challenge to 
discern. In some societies, reciprocating a gift too soon is an indication that the friendship is not desired. 
In contrast, a delay in repayment signals a stronger relationship. Unfortunately, waiting too ICMlg to recip- 
rocate can also be insulting in many societies. But how long is too long to wait? 

One cS the most complex systniB of gift giving is the hda wtkltk is i m port an t to tfw ctdture tfiat is 
found in a circle of islands near New Guinea For the most part, kula gifte are limited to shell necklaces 
and armbands. When a necklace is received, it is expected that an armband will be given to the person 
initiating the kula. This reciprocal gift may be sent several months or even years after the necklace has 
beoi acoqiled. The value of a kula necklace is detemdned by the qnidi^ andnni^' of die in it and 
by the assodati(m widi a noteworthy person who may have poss^sed it during a i>revious exchange. 
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Lecture 

~ ' Now listen to a profess(H-*s response to the textbook passage. 



Notes 

Use diis space for lecture notes only. Work done on this work sheet will not be scored. 
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Writing Question: 

Compare the information about other cultures presented in the reading with the information about 
American culture presented in the lecture. You have 20 minutes to write 1 50-225 words. 

E«ta¥ 



Refer to pages 473-474 for the Example Answer. 
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Listening 



ExEMKE 1: DialogHe»— Topici 

Audio 

1. Woman: The professor drilled and drilled until I couldn't stand it. 

Man: I heard be assigned a whole lot of exercises without explaining any of the grammar 

nilB^, too. rm^ad I went to the gym. , <, 

, . Jid^jl Voipe: are the man and wcnaan taQdng about? 
Answer 

(B) From the references to the professor, assignments, and grammar rules, it must be concluded that 
Hicy are talking about a elass> Qiolce r^os to ^ place tfae man went insGead of to class. Q^9^ 

(C) and (D) are not iqeiitionjed and may not be concluded from infpimation in die conversatij:^.. 

Audio 

2. Man: They sell gas by the gallon here. 

Woman: Yes, and I see that the bulk food in the grocery store is sold 4n pounds and, 0l|]ice^. 
Third Voice: What are these two people most probably discussing?. 
Answer 

(C) From the reference to gallons, pounds, and ounces, it must be concluded that the two people are 
talking about weights and measures. Choices (A), (B), and 0) are mentioned in reference to the main 
topic of discussion, "the English system of measurement." 

Audio 

3. Woman: You should have your mail held at the post olfice until you get back. 

Man: Good idea. I remembered to ^et the newspaper stopp^ but I'd forgotten about that 

Third Vbice: What are these two peq[)le talking about? 
Answer 

(A) Since the man will be gone, it must be concluded that he is going on a trip. Choices (,Bj, (C), and 

(D) are moitioned in reference to the n»in l^pic, i^sci^qh, ipaa'f i^^^tftipD," 

Audio I , 

4. Man: Do you know how many students were accepted in the new doctoral program?' 
Woman: Well, I saw Mary at the party last night, and she said.tfaa^ <X)ly got 'm, , 
Third Voice: What are the two people discussfing? 

Answer , . , 

CD) Since they are talking about die doekHt^^fiii^^gKurni it must b&concluded that they are diacmsil^ 
a graduate program. Choices (B) and (C) are meaiioned in reference to the main topic of discussion, 
"acc^tance in the new doctoral program." Choice (A) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from 
information in the c<Miva^on. , 

Audio 

5. Man: 1 apphed for the exchange program to Europe tliis year but 1 couldn't go because I 

Woman: That's too bad. Nancy went to England last year, and she said it was realiy 

experience. , , ■ 

Third Voice: What are the man and woman discussing? , 
Answer 

(A) Since they are talking about the man's application for an exchange program to Europe, it must be 
concluded that they are discussing the exchange program. The place in choice (B) refers to Nancy's 
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trip, not to the man's trip. Choice (C) is the reason that the man could not go on the exchange program. 

Audio ). '.:,'«: 

6. Man: The chairs in that lecture room are really uncomtbrtable. 

Wcmian: You said it They're so small that my children wouldn't even fit in them. 
Third Voice: What ate tfie man and wmnan talking about? 
Answer 

(C) "The chairs in that lecture room are really uncomtbrtable. " Choice (B) is mentioned in reference 
to the main topic of discussion, "the chairs." Choices (A) and 0) ate not montioiied aud n^ 'iipt be 
concbided from infixmatitMi in the conversaticn. ' " 

Audio 

7. Womatn: I've'lttkt it svUSi toy eotoipeiter. I lost aDofher fnper when I taeS m ssvi i^ im a 
Man: You have to do something alwut that Why dott't you try over at Computer Wodd? 
Third Voice: What are the two people discussing? ' ' " 

Answer 

(A) Since the woman mentions a problem widl her eon^KIti^, and the man offers a suggestion, ilfmt^ 
be concluded that they are discussing the woman's computer. Choice (B) is mentioned in reference to 
die main topic ot discussion, "the computer." Choices (C) and (D) are not mentioned and may not be 
dondMed frbm iitfbrmatioii in the C(mversation. 



Audio 

8. Woman: I was late for class because I couldn't find a parking space. 

N4an: It's because of registradon wedt I drove aroui^ for Afanost hidf an hour bc^fte^ I 

found one this morning. 
Third Voice: What are the two people talking about? 
Answer 

(C) From the references to parking space and driving around to find one [a parking space], it must be 
concluded that they are talking about the parking situation. Choices (A), (B), and (D) are mentioned in 
reference to the main topic of discussion, the "parking situation." 

Audio 

9. Man: I really like Dr. Smith, but I can't say as much for her T.A. 

Womah: SaOyt dhC she's dkay as long as you go to class and get the lab rqxxts in on time. 
Third A^Mce: What are die man and woman discussing? 
Answer 

(D) A T.A. is a teaching assistant. Choices (A), (B), and (C) are mentioned in reference to the main topic 
of discussion, **die T.A., Sidly." 

Audio 

10. Man: I used to bring my lunch to schodl when I was working in the Chemistry Department 

but now that I 'm a full-time student I just eat at the Snack Bar. 
Woman: Me. too. It's too hard trying to get everyone ready in the mratning at my house. 
Third Voice: What are the man and woman talking about? 

(D) From the references to bringing lunch to school and eating at the Snack Bar, it must be concluded 
that they are talking about having lunch on campus. Choices (A), (B), and (C) are mentioned in 
reference to the main topic of discussion, "lunch on campus." 
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Audio 

1. Woman: You look awful. Do you have a hangover? 

Man: No. l\e been up all night finishing a paper. All IWe had to drink is cott'ee. ,t 

Third Voice: What is the man's probtem? 
Answer 

(A) "I've been up all night finishing a paper." Choice (B) is not correct because all the man ha.s had to 
drink is coffee. Choice (D) is not correct because the man has finished the paper. Choice (C) is not men- 
tkxied and may not be c(»cbided fiRMn infomiatira in tfie eonversation. 

Audio 

2. Woman: Can I use my credit card to pay my tees, or do 1 have to give you a check? 
Man: Y(W <^ is fine as I(»g as ytMtf credit 

Third \^»ca: How does die woman want to pay? 
Answer 

(B) "C^ I use my credit card . . . ?" Oioioe (A) refers to the alternative that the woman suggests, not 
to her preference. Ounces (C) and (D) are not motioned and may not be ctmclodcd fram mferaaMKm 
in the ccmversation. 

Audio 

3* Wooian: No wonder Sharon won't see you. She probably thougjht diat sudi an expmsive gift 
was inappropriate on such short acquaintance. 
Man: It certainly is different here. In my country, men are supposed to show womra that 

they care for thran by giving them jewelry- 
Third Voice: Wl^ did Sharaa iiQp seeiog the man? 
Answer , . , 

(C) '^he proba% dioo^ diat such an expnuve ^ was inappn^pditte oe sncb Aoct aeqoaiiitanoe.'* 
The word short hi Oloice (A) refers to the acquaintance, not to the man. Choice (B) is true, but it is 
not the reason Sharon stopped seeing the man. Choice (D) is not correct because the man gave Sl)iis(^ 
an expensive gift 

Audio 

4. Woman: Why do you need to check my purse? Do you think 1 stole something? 
Man: Not at all This is a standard security procediKe. 

Third VSiwe: Wl^idid.daenMW look 
Answer 

(C) "This IS a standaid security procedure." Choice (A) is not ootxecat because the man denied that he 
su^iected the woraaadf tfaeft llie itmA secun in Qioice (B) and tfie woid st^itUmi in Caiaks (P) 
tetet to a standard security procedure, not to securing a purse or to a standard size. 

Audio 

5. Woman: I lost my notebook. Could I borrow yours before the test? 

Man: Vm sorry. I'd like to help you,,bMt IjHSt^im't. I baye^ to tl^ it with me to «wric so 

I can study on my breaks. , 
Third \foice: What does die woman want die man to do? 

Answer 

(P) "Could 1 borrow yours [your notebook] before the tesjt?" The wprd study in Choice (A) refers to 
die man's plan to study, not fo ttie woman's reqpwst The word break in ChcHce (C) refers to the num's 
breaks at work, not to Oe w&ma*i recpiest Choice (B) is not meatixxaei and may not be concluded 
from information in die conversation. 
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Audio • (r ' 5v riv^J 

6. Woman: That looks like Steve's car, but who is that girl driving it? 

Man: Oh, that's Steve's sister. I met her last night at Mary Anne's party. 

lliiidVMce: Who is driving »eve^s (Si^ ' 
Answer 

(B) "Oh, that's Steve's sister. " Choice (C) refers to the owner of the car, not'tt>'^ driver. Ghdtie (D) 
refers to the person who had a party, not to the person driving. ChcHce (A) is not menticMted and may 
liot'beedM^adetffin&m ' ' i; 

Audio 

7. WiMnan: The 6oor seems to be locked. Do I need a icey f(x the bathroom? 

Man: No. Just push hard. It sticks a little. ' 

Third Voice: Why won't the door open? 
Answer 

(C) "It [the door] sticks a little." Choice (A) refers to the woman's original conclusion, not to the real 

reason that the door wciuld not open. The word key in Choice (B) refers to the woman's question about 
a key, not to the reason that the door would not open. Choice (D) is not mentioned and may not be caa- 
cloded ftom l afoii M iion in fee coiiveEMtion. 

Audio 

8. Man: Can we use our calculators on the test? 

WdMnan: Yes, if yon bring them to me at Ae beginning of die test, I'll dieck Amn out and 

return them right away so you can lae^COL' 
Third Voice: What does the man want to do? 
Answer 

(B) "Can we use our calculators on the test?" The word check in Choice (A) refers to tfae'Wcmian's offer 
to check the calculators, not to what the man wants to do. Choices (C) and (D) are not mentioned and 
may not be concluded from mformation in the conversation. 

Audio ' ' 

9. Man: My roommate left, and he didn't pay his share, so I'm stuck with all the rent and 

utilities for last month. 

Woman: That's not fair. You should call his family. . ' ' 

Third Voice: What is the woman's advice? ' " i. . . 

Answer ' \i ' \,. • , . 

(O "You should call Us [your roottnnaie'sl ft«kil9>.^ i5lt(^i/>£f\tim^iSaiim h6i:a^ the woman does 

not think it is fair for the man lo be stuck with the bills. The word/am/7v in Choice (B) refers to the 
family of the roommate, not of the man. The word leave in Choice (D) refers to the roommate's leaving, 
'not tfie man's leaving. • i , . 

Audio 

10. Man: I want to i^ly for a student loan, please. ' ' 

Wonum: All riglite^Flll'bdr' ttcfe^m sHMri bring in your income tax records from last year. 

Then I'll review your options with you. •' ; • • ■ 

Third Voice: How will the woman lulp the man? 

Answer •■. . i . ■ . .: • 

(Q Thra FU review your optioBS wiA yon." CSM^ees (A), (B). and (D) refer to in8troctidns^ttiC<flk» 

woman gives the man about what be is to do before their interview, not to ttie way that the woman will 
help the man at the interview. 
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fwiMinr 3: MilifMi— SttocUMt v^»*cij 

Audio y '■ , ,1 

1. Woman: Is Jack your cousin? 

Man: No. He seems more like a brother, really, but we are just good friends. 

Third Voice: What is Ae relationship betweoi Jade iund tfie man? , ,^ 

Answor 

(B) ". . . we are just good friends." Choice (A) refers to the way that the man feels about Jack, not to 
their actual relationship. Choice (C) refers to the woman's assumption, not to the relationship. Choice 
(D) is not moitioBed mid majr not be concluded firom information in the conversation. , . 

■ It 

Andio 

i. Man: So I asked hrunk it we could ^ve mg)^blK,oext semester, and he said lliat he was 

going to foom with Geoff. 
Woman: Oh. that's too bad. Well. I know that Steve is looking for a xoonomate. ,, , 
Third Voice: What does the woman suggest? 
Answer 

(C) "Well. I know that Steve is looking for a roommate." Because the woman mentions diat 
Steve is looking for a roommate, it may be concluded that she is suggesting that the man and Steve be 
roonunates. Choice (A) is not correct because Frank responded to the man's ofifer by saying that he 
was giHnsg to live widi Geoff. Choices (B) and (D) are not correct because Fhmk and Geoff plan to be 
roommate. 

Audio 

3. Man: What did you get on the calculus exam? 

Wcnnan: A C. And I feel lucky to have it Mike got a B, but ahnost evoyone else fjf^^l^ 

and Fs. ■ ' • / 

Third Voice: What grade did the woman receive? 
Answer 

(C) "A C." Choice (B) refers to Mike's grade, not to the woman's grade. Choice (D) refers to the grades 
received by almost everyone else. Choice (A) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from iqfpr- 
matioq in,^,^v«f8a^ , 

Audio 

4. Man: Where can I buy a computer? It doesn't have to be die best on the maiket I'm just 

going to use it to do word processing. 
WgnUHU Umhum. You could go to aconqputer store, or a discount store, but if I were you. I'd 
look into some of the special offers through the university. 1 saw something in the 

]^tp0r just last nijS^. i 
Third Voice: What advice does the woman give the man? 
Answer 

(p) ". . . if I were you, I'd k^k into some of the special offers through the university." Choices (A) and 
(C) refer to alternatives that the woman mentions, not to the adyjice.she gives the j^poti Ilie wocdnnus- 
paper in Choice (B) refers to an article about special offns, not to an ad for a com^Otx. 

Audio 

5. Man: You didn't get your grades \)tC9)^ yoiiiifv^(l^ 

class and take the exams? 
Woman: I certainly did. And I paid my fees, toq. 

Third >^ce: Why didn't the woman receive a grade for die course? , ., , 
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Answer L U^jh^.Xu 

(D) "You didn't get your grades because your name isn't on the roster " Choice (A) is not correct because 
the woman paid her fees. Choice (C) is not correct because she attended class. Choice (B) is not men- 
tioned and nmijr iKrt: be CODClodlBd fr^ 

Audio 

6. Man: What size do you need? ' ' ' 
iVbOiaDr I'm not too sate. I Dvear a 5)^ or a 6 in Euso^^ and a 7 in Canada, but I think I need 

a 7'/; here. 

Third Voice: What size will the man probably bring? 
AiHwef 

(D) "... I think I need a 7'A here." Choices (A) and (B) refer to the size that the woman takes in Biiliope, 
not to the size she needs here. Choice (C) refers to the size ttiat the woman takes in Canada. 

Andio 

7. W(Hnan: I have been having the worst headaches. I know some of it is Itttss, hat Ym wonied 

that I might have something more serious, like high blood pressure. 
Man: Well, we'll check that out, of course, but first, tell me the last time you had your 

glasses changed. It really sounds more WSt «y(f aiaM 
ThiidVnIce: Wh^ does the man suspect? 
Ans#er 

(A) "... tell me ttie last time you had your glasses changed. It really sounds more like eyt stram.** 
Choices (B), (C), and (D) refer to the concerns that the wtHnan has about het health, not to die problem 
that the man suspects. 

8. Man: Have you started writing your paper for histor>\' 

Woman: Not yet. I'm still writing up my laboratory assignments for chemistry and studying 

f(»- my midterps in log^ aqd SthkA. 
Third Voice: v^iiiA cUtini ii^ 
Answer 

(A) "Have you started writing your paper for history?" "Not yet." Choices (B), (C), and (D) refer to 
asngnmeitts that she is daing now, not to an assignmoit sbe must b^in. 

Audio 

9. Woman: Are you glad that you can^lo lWSttliingtOn? 

Man: Yes, indeed. I'd IscMsid^ gait^g ^em Yodt or Bostski, but I've never regretted 

my decision. 
Third Voice: Where does the man live? 
Answer 

(D) "Arc you glad that you came to Wadrington?" "Yes. indeed." Choice^ (A) aiul (R) refer to places 
the man considered before coming to ^^Vkshington. Choice (C) is not mentioned and may not be con- 

Audio 

10. Man: Something is wtoxtg witii second gear, it seems to run fine in reverse, and drive, but 

Woman: I hope that it won't be too difficult to fbi. ' ' ' *' 
Third Voice: Which g/sat needs to be fixed? 
Answer 

CB) "Somedung is wrong widi second gear." Ghoiees (Q and (D) lefor to gears that run fine. Oxxoc 
(A) is not mmtioaed and may not be concluded from information in die conversaticm. 
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ExMMi 4: Pjaloam Bwiwili » * 

Audio 

1. Man: Do you need a ride to the airport? 

Woman: Thanks, anyway. I thought I would, but I have my car back now. 
Third Voice: How will the woman get to the airport? ■ , 

Answer 

(C) "... I have my car back now." Choice (A) refers to the man's offer, and to the woman's first plan, 
not to the way that the woman will get to the airport. Choices O) and (P) aie ;aot. meotiooed and may 
not be concluded from information in the conversation. 

..I • 
Audio 

2. Man: Okay. What' 11 you have? 

Woman: Give me ibs eggs and potatoes. Oh, wait a minute. How about the eggs and pancalces? 
Third Voice: Whitt does Uie woman want to eat? 

Answer 

(B) "How about the eggs and pancakes?" Choice (A) refers to the woman's choice before she changes 
her mind. Ciioice (D) rt^as to pan of the woman's ot6a, hat tdaves out tibe ftol Aat she wants eggs, 
also. Choice (C) is not moiticMied and may not be concluded frnm infotmatv^.m the passage, 

// / 

Audio ! x, 

3. Woman: How many boxes of Girl Scout cooldes did you ovder? 
Man: Four. no. five. 

Third Voice: How many boxes of cookies did the man order? 
Answer 

(C) "Four, no five." Choice (B) refers to the inan's first thought, not to his final statement about the 
number of boxes he ordered. Choices (A) and (D) are not correct because the man ordered five boxes 
of cooldes. 

Audio 

,4. Man: What is the area code from wtiich you are cailing? . , . • 

^Moman: 6^9-1. Oops, that's not right It's 6-1-9. 
Third Vsice: What is the correct area code f<M- die woman? 
Answer 

(D) "It's 6-1-9." Choice (A) refers to the woman's first response, before she corrects herself. Choices 
^) and (C) are not, moMiooed and; may not be conduded ^om ii^Epanatioii in die conversaticin. 

Audio 

5. Woman: I thought you said it was five cents a copy. 

; ^ Maiu I did, but it's ten cents a copy when you mi» fewer ajwa Pmeoxy cogm, and you 

have only fifteen. , i, , , 

Third Votce: How much per copy will the woman pay? 
Answer 

(B) ". . . it's ten cents a cop\ \\ hon sou make fewor than twenty copies, and you have only fifteen." 
Choice (A) refers to the price per page for twenty copies or more. The number in Choice (C) refers to 
the numbo* of copies the woman has, not to the price per copy. The number in Choice (D) refers to the 
number of ot^nes required for die lower price, not to the price tta* odi^^ 

Audio 

6. Woman: How much to send a one-page fax? ' ' ' 
' MlEm: One dollar. Oh. wait a minute. This is an overset 'itaffismission. That's two-fifty. 

Third Voice: How much will the woman pay? 
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Amwer r . ,. t -•<«•«., '4 

(P) "That's $2.50." Choice (B) refers to the price of a one-page domestic fax. not to the overseas trans- 
mission that the woman wants to send. The per-minute prices in Choices (A) and (C> are not mentioned 
and may not be conehidesd fawi informatiwi in ttife- eott yi M ' Mil idfl. 

Audio 

7. Man: Let me see. There's a documentary about wolves on Channel Three. 

That aoaids pnetty ia tferait i i i g , bat Fd rather go to tfie movies. 
Third >^)iGe: Wlnt does Uie wcman want tt> do? 
Answer 

(D) ". . . Fd rather go to the movies." Choices (A) and (C) refer to the man's preference, not to the 
woman's prefoence. Choice (B) is not mention«l and may not be concluded from informalioa'iil'tte 
passage. 

Audio 

8. Woman: Do you want large bills or twenties? 

Man: Give me twenties, please. Oh, wait, maybe 1 should take two fifties and the rest in 

twenties. 

Third^^}iee: What does the man wmt die women to do? 

Answer 

(D) "... I should take two tll'ties and the rest in twenties." Choice (A) refers to the man's request before 
he changed bis ndnd. Chigoes (B) and (C) are tnt conect beesnse he asia for some tweofiesi 

Audio 

9. Man: Where shall we go for lunch? It's your turn to choose. 

^Wf&tum HOW iAoat The Gdantry Kitchen, or bettn yet. The Old House. Ihey luv^ groit 

salads. 

Third Voice: Where will the man and woman eat lunch? 
Answer 

(C) ". . . better yet. The Old House." Choice (A) refers to the woman's first suggestion before she 
changed her mind. Choices (B) and (D) arenot moitioned and may not be concluded from infcxmation 
in the conversation. 

Audio 

10. Woman: Will you be home late again tonight? 

Msof. "" TW' iafraid so. But I ^HMild be id)le to get away by six, <x let's say seven, just to be 

on the safe side. 

Third Voice: When will the man be home? ' " 

Answer / ' 

<Q ^ ; . say si^^,' jUist to be m die safe nde.'* The time in Ghmce (A) refeis to the romH first 
estimate, not to the man's final estimate. Gh(»ces (B) and 03) aie ndt^dliteel'beganse die man acknowl- 
edged that he would be home late. 



Audio 

I. Man: Let's go to Florida on spring breaks , 

Woman: You're putting me on! 

Third Voice: What does the woman mean? , ^^^j, 

Answer ^ 
(A) "You're putting me on" is an idiomatic expression that means the speaker does nOttilinlc.tfae'Otlier 
person is serious. Choices (B), (C), and (D) are not paraphrases of the expression. 
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Audio 

, Zt Mao: v ; ' Can you beUeveit?U says in tbepapi^ that tiutim is,^ 

a semester. . 
Woman: Tliat*s jaset wluit I need. 

Third Voice: What does tfw woman ooean? ,,\h-i' 
Answer 

(C) 'That's just what I need" is an idiomatic expression ttiat means the speaker will be inconvenienced. 
Choices (A), (B), and (D) are not panqi^irases of the expression. 

Audio 

3. Man: Can you let me borrow some paperl Tbk ioci&m is sq long tliat f V6 nm0vL 

Woman: Sure. Here you go. 

Third Voice: What did the man do? r>. >M, 

Answer ' 
(B) . . Tve run out" is an idiomatic e^qxession that means the speaker has used all of the ttpfAjf. 
Choices (A), (C), and (D) are not paraphrases of the expre$sic». 

'■in 

Audio I ) ) 

4. Woman: That test was not what I studied f<«. 
Man: No joke. I hope I passed it. 

Third Vaice: How does the man feel about the test? 
Answer 

(B) "No joke" is an idiomatic expression that means the spcaksx agrees with another person. Ch(dces 
(A), (C), and (D) are not paraphrases of the expression. 

Audio 

5. Man: What did you say? 

Woman: Honestly, Will. You're just not all there sometimes. 
"Tfidfd \^c«: What does die W(M^ 
Answer 

(A) "You're just not all there . . ." is an idiomatic expression that means the speaker does not believe 
the other person is very attentive. Choices (B), (C), and (D) are not paraphrases of the expression. 

Audio 

6. Woman: 1 can't believe that 1 signed up for this class. 
Man: Neitho- can I. It is sudi a M(ibe^lt^iUk eOofscL 
Third Voice: On what do the speakers agree? 

Answer 

(C) "Mickey Mouse" is an idiomatic expression that describes something easy or without substance. 
Choices (A), (B), and (D) are not panqidirases Of the expression. 

Audio '" 

7. Man: I'll pick you up after class. 

Woman: Don't bother. ■ i 

Third Voice: What does the woman mean? 
Answer 

(A) IXm't bother" is an idiomatic expie$ti(m diat ineans die i^isaiker dbes not want die odwr person 
to take action. Choices iQ* tfui 0} «k ftan^plpypes of the egression. ' ' 

Audio ! ■ ■ . ' » 

8. Woma^i ' Do you ^'t^se cream? 
Man: I'll say! 

Third Voice: What does the man mean? 
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Answer 

( A) 'Til say" is an idiomatic expression that means the spealw agrees iwilil llie Wtiier porsoiL Choi^ 

(B), (C), and (D) are not paraphrases of the expression. 

Audio 

9. Man: Did you Jcnou that Joan is going to move back to Maine? 

Woman: I'll believe it when 1 see it. 
Third Voice: What does die woman mean? 
Answer 

(B) "I'll believe it when I see it" is an idiomatic expression that means the speaker is doubtful. Choices 
(A), (C), and (D) are not paraphrases of the expression. 

Audio ' 
10. Woman: How was your day? 

Mm Don't astE. 

Third Voice: What does the man mean? 
Answer 

(C) "Don't ask" is an idiomatic expression that means an emphatic no. Choices (A), (B), and (D) are 
not paraphrases of the expression. ' 

Exercise 6: Dialogues— Emotions 

Audio 

1. Woman: Are you worried about getting a job after graduation? 

Man: No. I've had several good interviews, and I can always worit for my dad {or a >^ule. 

Third Voice: How does ttie man feel? 
Answer 

(Q Since die man says that he has had sevml interviews, and diat he can work fcM* his father, and since 
Us tone is confident, it may be concluded that he feels confident. Choice (A) is not correct because the 
man says he is not worried. Choices (B) and (D) are not mentioned and may not be conciud^J^fn 
il^QCpation in the conversation. ■ ^ 

Audio 

2. Woman: That was a great movie! 
Man: Sure, if you lUce fmy tales. 

Third VMce: How did die man feel about die movie? 
Answer 

(A) Since the man compares the movie to tairy tales, and since his tone is sarcastic, it may be con- 
cluded that he thought it was a very unrealistic movie. Choices (B), (C), and (D) are not meittipi^ 
may not be concluded from informaticHi in the conversation. 

Aodio 

3. Man: Did you get your TOEFL scores yet? 

Woman: Not yet. but 1 think 1 got inore than 5(X). I had 490 the first time 1 took it, and I know 
I did much better this time because I knew a lot about several of the reading com- 
pndhemaim passages. 
Third Voiqe: How does ^womfm feel about die TQiEFL? 
Answer 

(B) Since the woman says she knows she did much better, it may be concluded that she thought she 
improved her score. Choice (A) is not correct because she knows she did mudi betttf; The number in 

Choice (C) refers to the score she received the first time, not this time. Chppce(D)isnotcaQ(ectbj|pai^ 
she knew a lot about several of the reading comprehension passages. 
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Audio 1 

4. Man: What page are we on? I'm just not with it today. ' ' 
Woman: Or any other day. 

'■ - 1' o^liitiA 'SfeicB* How docs tile woman febl about the man? 
Answer 

(C) Since the woman says that the man is not with it any day, and since her tone is impatient, it may 
be ccniduded lliat ^ tbhitel be never pays atteeiticni. Chioi^es (A), (B), and (D) are not vaai&omiimSd 
may not be concluded from btformatioa m die amvosittion. 

Audio 

5. Woman: If you invite Lucy, you'll have to Riek, too. 

Man: Forget it! . - ' j . 

Third Voice: How does the man feel about Rick? 
Answer 

(H) Since die< man svyrs to forget a^ing Rkk, and since his tone is negative, it may be concluded 
that he does not want to invite them. Choice (C) is not correct because he does not want to invite 
Rick. Choices (A) and (6) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the 
conversadon. V'' '/ • ■ 



Audio 

6. Woman: I heard that Professor Saunders has retired. 
Man: What? 

Third Voice: What is the man's reaction to the news? 
Answer 

(A) Since the man says what, and since his tone is surprised, it may be concluded that the man is 
surprised by the news. Choices 0^), ^C), and (P) aie not mentioned mid m^ mt. be OGBOtcliidnil fiopfli 
infonnation in the conversation. 

Andio 

7. Woman: I don't care miiph f<^,tbe way diat OUT lajb assistant ^riK^s o|ir assignments. 
Man: Neither do I. , 
Third Voice: How does the man feel about the assignmente? 

Answer 

(C) Since the man agrees with the woman, it may be concluded that he does not like the grading system. 
Choice (A) misinterprets the idiom to not care for, which means "to not like." Choice (D) is not correct 
because he agrees with the woman, damct (B) i& vm^^ai^smed may not be concluded from infor- 
maticm in die conversation. 

Audio 

8. Woman: Yoaate wnoog about Terry. 

Man: If you say so. 

Third Voice: What best describes the man's opitiion of Teny? 
Answer 

(C) Since the man agrees reluctantly, and since hi^ tope is dubious, it may be concluded that he has his 
doubts about Terry Choices i^)^ aod ,(P) jsre iif^ loeiitioned and naay not be concluded frcnn infor- 
mation in the conversation. 

Audio 

9. Woman: I don't want to go to that review session. 
Man: Neither do I, but I tihink we should. 

Third Voice: How does Ibe man feel about die review se8si<»i? 
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Answer 

(B) Since the man agrees with the woman when she says that she does not want to go to the review 
session, it may be concluded that he does not want to go. Since he says they should go, it may be con- 
cluded that he will go. Oioices (A) and (C) ai» notfoonectibecause the am doe&not want to go. Choke 
(D) is not correct because he will go. 

AikHo 

10. Woman: I was going to room with Garol, but when I got Jmto, I had'heen assigaed to live with 

Janine. 

Man: Bummer. • . 

Thiid ^foke: Hdw does the man feel about Jaaiiie? 
Answer 

(A) Since the man says hummer, and since his tone is sympathetic, it may be concluded that he thinks 
Janine would be difficult to live with. Choices (B) and (C) are not correct because the man thinks it is 
A lwiuver tac Hm womaa to^have heea aisigiied te Uve wtth laainei instead of with CaroL Qwice fD) 
is not mentioned and may not be concluded from infonnatian in die conveisatioai 

EXBMME 7: Dialogues— SuggestiOM 

Audio 

1. WtMooan: ru leave the^p »nce you got dinner. '. 

Man: Okay. Five dollars is about 20 percent. 

Third Voice: What does the man suggest that the woman do? 
Answer 

(C) Since the man says "okay" when the woman offers to leave the tip, and he calculates the amount, 
it must be concluded that the woman will tip the waiter after dinner Choice (A) refers to what the man, 
not the woman, will do. Choice (B) is not correct because the man will pay for dinner. Choice (D) is 
not correct because Ihey are leaving a tl^ for a waiter in a restaurant 

Audio 

2. Wolioh^ 

Man: Do you have a {^hqiie number for the security guardT ' ' , , 

Third Voice: What does the man suggest die W(Mnan do? ' " 

Answer 

(It) Since the man asks whether the woman has a phone numb^ for die security guard, it must be ccm- 
cluded that he suggests phoning the guard. Choices (A), (Q, and (D) are no^ mentioned and may not 
be concluded from information in the conversation. 

Audio 

3. Man: All the bathrooms are locked. 

Woman: That's odd. Why don't you go down to the main lobby? I think 1 saw a custodian 

there when we came in. 
Third V(rice: What does the woman sii^jest that the tnan 6o1 
Answer 

(C) Since the woman mentions that she saw a custodian in the main lobby, and suggests that the 
man '*i^6 ^tM Hi'm iiiiiA loM^'^ it ttm ht cohehideil lhat the custodian could unlock the 
bathroom for the man. Choice (B) is not correct because a custodian, not a bathroom, is in the main 
lobby. Choice (D) is not correct because the woman mentions the main lobby in the building they are 
in, not in anodier building. CSioice (A) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from infonnaition 
in tiie conversation. 
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Audio 

4. Woman: Are you in line here? 
JMbb: ' We;aU are. Yottjucd to tak» 

Third Voice: What does die man suggest diat the woman do? 
Answer 

(B) "You need to take a number." Qioices (A), (C), and (D) are not mentioned and may not be con- 
duded fi»m infoenation ia dK ctniversadon. 

Audio 

5. Man: It's oiily twenty dollars. - < 

I W<wm: I know, but unless you have an account u$» we can't cash your $heck. Thoe's a 

branch of your bank across the street. 
Third Voice: What does the woman suggest that the man do? 
Answer i y 

(A) Since the woman points out that there is a brandi of the man's bank nearby, it must be concluded 
that she suggests he go to the cither hank. Choice (C) is not correct because she cannot cash his check 
since he does not have an account at the bank. Choice (D) is not correct because the check is already 
made out fior twody doUiais. QloiiDe (B) is a possible solution to tte piOito^ bilt it is ndt ttifedfioned 
and may not be cooduded fnxn inf<Mmadon in the conversation. 

6. Man: m be glad to pick you up at the airport. What time does your plane arrive? 
Woman: Well, it's scheduled to be here at eleven thirty-five, but it might be late if the weather 

is bad out of Chicago. Why don't I call you when I get in? 
Third Voice: What does die woman suggest diat the man do? ' ' ' ' ^ 

Answer 

(C) "Why don't I call you when 1 get in?" Choice (A) refers to what the man offers to do, not to what 
the woman suggests. Choices (B) and (D) are not miaatkMMii aad iittif itiot be cbffielyded'fitk^ ftofemut- 
titm iin tile convosation. 

Audio 

7. Woman: When does Dt WaiBOn have her office hours this semester? 

Man: I think her hours are from twqto three o'clock every day. I'm not sure, but 1 know 

it's on the syllabus. ' 
Third Voice: What does the man suggest tfiat die woman do? 

Answer 

(A) Since the man mentions that the hours are on the syllabus, it must be concluded that he wants the 
woman to refer to the syllabus. The time in Choice (C) refers to the man's recollection of the office 
bours, not to his Mi|gfeMeA/CbeiC!»s <]^ fltBd i^)'ii8 m maOmtoA'im'm^'tiat be«i;ioiiid«4etf'£tidb 
Mamsmi&iAlSkts€imtm3S^ - ' ' " ' ' ' * 

Audio 

8. Woman: There won't be any kids at the dinner. Maybe we should stay at iiome. 
Man: Why don't we get a baby sitter? We could use an evening out. 

Third Voice: What does the man suggest that they do? 
Answer 

(C) "Wliy don't we get a baby sitter?" Choice (A) refers to what the woman, not the man suggests. 
Choices (B) and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from intbrmation in tMe 
^OOnVMMtU)!!.'''' ■ ■ • 

Audio 

9. Man: Fve tried die mtoditouy loan before, and it took too long for the material to get here. 
Woman: I'd just u.se the Intmiet dien. You can probably find some similar references. 
Third Voice: Wtiat does die woman suggest that the man do? 
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Answer 

(D) "I'd just use the Internet then." Choice (B) refers to the way that the man has done his research in 
the past, not to the woman's suggestion. Choices (A) and (C) are not mentioned and may not be con- 
cluded from infoanation in the convosatton. 

Audio 

10. Man: I don't like carrying a lot of cards in my wdleti but tlien I never have the one I need. 

Woman: You coidd put them in a card case ffiid leave tfiem in your book bag. 

Third \feice: What does die woman suggest diat the man do? 
Answer 

(B) "You codd put ifaeni iii a card case itod kMnre dKm m your Xntk. bi^." Choices (A), (C), and (D) 
are not mentifmed and may not be ccMicIuded from infemutlon in the ooav«MlioiL 

Exercise 8: Dialogues— Assumptions 

Audio 

1. Man: You tesswi Ms, test tsnH open book? 

Woman: Not this time. 

Third Voice: What had the man assumed about the test? 
Answer 

(Q Since the man is suri»ised that the test is not open book, it must be concluded that he assum^d-he 
could use his book during the test. Choice (B) refers to a take-home test, not an open book test. Choices 
(A) and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in tlie conversation. 

Audio 

2. Woman: I just used the security deposit from my old iq>aitment fOT a deposit on the qeW;(lf>c* 
Man: So you did get your deposit back after all. 

Hiad^feMe: What had die numanunied? 
Answer 

(A) Since the man is surprised that she got her deposit back, it must be concluded that he assumed 
^ would not receive it Choices (B), (C), and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from 
infonoaticm in die cmvccsation. 

Audio 

3. Man: You mean you are going ou% with Phil again? 

Woman: Just for lunch. 

Third Voice: V9)tat,h9$l the assume^ abput the woq^ , 
Answer 

<B) Since the man is imposed that the woman is going out with Phil again, it must be concluded that 

he assumed she would not Start dating Phil again. Choice (C) refers to the woman's date with Phil, not 
with the man. Choices (A) and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in 
tihe ctrnvetsation. 

Audio 

4. Woman: My daughter's first birthday is Saturday. Why don t you come .' 
Man; You doii*t mean ft. Sie can't be a year old ateea^. 

Third Vbtce: lif^MitAmmmmofAi^i^ 

Answer 

(A) Since the man is surprised that the woman's daughter is one year old already, it must be concluded 
tfiat he thought she was younger. Choice (B) refers to what the woman, not the man, says. Choioes (Q 
and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the convosation. > •■> 



1 
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Audio oiiji, / 

5. Man: We're almost finished with the handouts for Anne. • . 
Woman: Anne is going to give the presentation for the group? 

Third Voice: What had the woman assumed about tfie preseirtatioii? 
Answer 

(C) Since the woman is surprised that Anne is going to make the presentation for the group, it must be 
oonchided tt«t(^ assunied Aniw woiiid iK)t midEB/^fifes^^ Choice (A) is not coneet becauge 
they are almost finished with the handouts. Chdces (B) and (D) are not maitioned and iBBy noil be con- 
cluded from infonnation in the convo'sation. 

Audio - ■ • . . . ■ ■- • : > 

6. Man: The heahh center is in the student services building, not in the union. 

Woman: No wonder 1 couldn't find it. Now I have to go all the way over to North Can^us. 
Third Voice: What had the woman assumed about the health center? 
Answn*'" 

(B) Since the man tells the woman that the health cefltblr isi'not in the union, it must be concluded that 
she thought it was there. Choice (A) is not correct because the woman went to the union, not to Ute 
student services building. Choice (C) refers to the place fbs woman must go, not to ^fliife'i^ 
had assumed the health center to be. Choice (D) is md ioai^mtsA aisd may iBOt be dt^luded ^m 
information in the conversation. 

'..1. ... I;: 

Audio 

7. Woman: I wanted to read Saratoga Trunk for my report in English class, but Bill had aa^0y 

asked for it. 
Man: Bill is reading a novel? 

Third Voice: What had the man assumed i^xnit Bill? 
Answer 

(C) Since the man is surpnsed that Bill is reading a novel, it must be concluded that the man assumed 
9xU did hot read ne^% t^c^ (A);(B), and p) ai€ ndi^ mentioned and may not be concluded fiom 

1 in die pofffvearsatibn. 




8. Woman: John must have been joking when he said he wa& goihg to dn^ but of tte business 

program to apply for medical school. 
Man: 1 don't think so. He seemed very serious to me. , ' 

Thinl Vdi&«: AVHat ttkl die woman assume 
Answer 

(B) "John must have been joking." Choice (A) is not correct because the woman did not think the man 
would apply for medical school. Choice (D) is not correct because the man was already in the business 
program. Choice (C) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the conversatioii. 

Audio 

9. Man: When we got there Mr. Brown was already in the lab getting the equipment set up. 
Woman: You mean he was on time? 

Third Voice: What had the wonaai^ assumed about Mr. Brown? 
Answer 

(A) Since die w^aian was surprised that Mr. Brown was «« tiiiMfe, il! must be conclnded diat she assumed 

he would be late. Choice (B) is not correct because she thought he would not be in the lab yet. Choices 

(C) and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the conversation. 
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Audio "i"'' 
10. Man: So we met with oorsiBitystWi^temgihe bieRkadd^w 
book to outline. 

W(unan: Widt a miaule. Dk' fieieracn aewd^ 

Thiid >feice: What lud the WQOum assumed abo^^ ^ 
Answer 

(C) Since the woman was surprised that Dr. Peterson gave them a break, it must be concluded that she 
assumed Dr. Peteison would not give them a break. The meeting, the ouMne, and Ae doofc in Choioes 

(A) , (B), and (D) aic activities of the study group, not Dt Peterson. 

Exercise 9: Dialogues— Predictions 

Audio 

1. Man: I'll have hot tea and a laige glass of Qtipge juice. 

Woman: We only ha\ e one size orange juice. It's pretty' big, though. About like diat. 
Third Voice: What will the man probably do? . , 

Answer 

(B) Since the man has ordered a lai;ge orange juice, he will most probably accept the size orange juice 
they have. Choice (A) is less probable because they have the drink diat he wants. Choice (C) is less pro- 
bable because there is no reason tor him to change his order because of the size glass available. Choice 

(D) is less i»obable because the hot tea was ordoed in additiM to ttie orange juice, tibt Instead cif it 

Audio 

2. Woman: Have you seen my chemistry book? 

Man: It was on the kitchen table yesterday. Did you have it tiil^ yoa when you wptit to the 

library last night'^ Maybe you left it there. 
Third Voice: What will the woman probably do? , 
Answer 

(C) Since the wppiw went to the library last night, and the man suggests that she might have left her 
book there, the woman will most probably go to the library to look for her book. Choices (A) and (D) 
are less probable because the kitchen and the table refer to the place where the book was yesterday, not 
to places v^eie tiie woman will go to study or eat instead of loddng for flw lost bode. Choice (P) is 
1^ j^robfiMe becfHi$e ,in t|ie c^ 

Audio 

3. Man: You have a long distance call ftom Umdon. Will yoa acccjit lift chaiges? 

Woman: I don t know anyone in London. 
Third Voice: What will the woman probably dp? 
Answer 

(C) Since the woman does not know anyone in London, she w ill most probably refuse die collect call. 
Clioice (B) is less pn4)able because slie will probably not accept the charges. Choices (A) and (D) are 
less piobd)k because she does not Imow anyone in Londoa 

Audio ^ 

4. Man: Is there a copy machine in this building? 
WcMmm: No. But fliere is cme in ttie Imiyhig across the street 

, , Thud yoioe: What win the man pn)bM>ly do? 
Answer 

(B) Since the man is looking for u copy machine, and the woman directs him to a building across the 
street he wiO most probably go aooss die street to make a copy. Cbokc (A) is less probable because 

she does not have access to a copy machine. Choice (C) is less probable because the building is right 
across the street. Choice (D) is less probable because the man wants to make copies, but he does not 
have diem now. 
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Audio 

5. Mam Tuesdays you can rent two videos for the price of one. Wednesdays you can rent any 

video you want for ninety-nine cents. And every time you have rented a total of ten, 
you get one free. But you have t» jote tile chib, and ibat costafive dollars. ' ' 

Woman: Okay. That sounds good to me. 
Third Voice: What will the woman probably do? 
Answer 

(A) Since the woman says that the offer sounds good to her, she will most probably join die club. Choice 

(B) is less probable because the $5.00 refers to the cost of joining the club, not the price of a video. 
Choice (C ) is less probable because the offer of one free video after renting ten is available after joining 
die club. Choice (D) is less probable because she is aheady in the video store. 

Audio 

6. Woman: How may I direct your call? 
Man: Reservations, pka^e^. 

Third Voice: What does the man probably want to do? 
Answer 

(C) Since the man a^ for his call to be directed to reservations, he will most probably make a reser- 
vation. Choice (A) is less probable because his call, not he, is being directed. Choice (B) is less prob- 
able because he is already on the phone, malting f^ calj^^ QlQice (D) is less probable because the w<nn^ 
is directing his call to someone else. 

Audio 

7. Woman: Is this where the bus to the mall stops? ^ . 
Man: No. It's m the othor ^de^ ^ street. 

Third Voice: What will the woman probably do? 
Answer 

(C) Since the woman asks where the bus will stop, she will most probably cross the street to wait for 
4ie bus. Choices (A) and (D) are less probable because she wants to take a bm. Choice (B) is 1^ pfOfi- 
ablcs because the bus istt^ i^ oa the odier side of the street 

Andto 

8. Woman: Did you drive in on 1-17? 

Man: Yes. and it was already starting to get slick. By now it should be really bad. You'd 

better call the highway patrol before you leave to make sure it's still open. 
ti^^(%Mce: What win die wcmuiin probi^ly do? 
Answer . 

(B) Since the man suggests that the woman call the highway patrol, she will most probably call them. 
O^Hce (A) is less probable because fhe man suggests that she check with the hi^way patrol bef(xe 
leaving. Qioices (C) and (D) are not menticHied and may not be crachided ftom the inf(Ninati0i|., 

,ii i»t<t; i 1' ' 

Audio . . 

,1 . • 

9. Woman: Do you deliver? 

Man: That depends. We do if you m widdn ^apc miles of Ibe university. 
Third Voice: >^,.wi^ ^|ip,,nu«i^?^ , , 
Answer ^ ^, ^ ^ . 

(C) Since ^ man d^ivm w^mh ftiee miles (^iiw i^^ be will most probidily raidce Ae didiv- 

ery to the woman if she is ckMe to Ibe university. Choice (A) is less probable because the woman has 
not indicated that she is at theonivMrily. Choice (B) is less probable because the woman may be within 
die delivery uea. CSioloe 0) is not meotioaed and may not be eondiMled fiom infefmation in flie 
conversation. 
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Audio 

10. Woman: It will be about a twenty-minute wait ii you want to sit in tbe non-smoking section. 
We can seat you in smoking in five minutes. ' ' 

Man; .b Qk8y< IdoAH lMye twra^niniii9stow 

Third Voice: What will the man probably do? ' i i . > // 

Answer 

(B) Since the man does not have twenty minutes to wait, he will most pn^Wbly wait five minutes to be 

MiaWlluiJte smoking section. Choice (A) is less probable because the man says he does not have twenty 
minutes to wait. Choice (C) is less probable because both sections have a waiting listoChoiGe (P) as 
nut mentioned and may not be concluded from the inlbrmation in the conversation. 

ExHmsE 10: Dialogins— Inplicatlons 

Audio 

1. Woman: That book is on reserve, so you can't take it out of the library. You can use it here 

for two hours, though. Or, you can wait until an hour before closing and check it out 
until Hie libnoy opens at dght m die morning. 
Man: Okay. I'll come back tonight. 

Third Voice: What does the man in^>ly? 
Answer 

(C) Since the man says that he w ill come back tonight, llfelB^es that he will check the book out before 
closing. Choice (A) is less likely because he plans to return to the library. Choice (B) is less likely 
because he leaves the library. Choice (D) is less likely because the book is already on reserve. 

Audio 

2. Woman: Do you know where 1 can get a soda? 
I Man: Isn't there a machine dovtmstaiis? 

r Third Voice: What does the man imply? 

Answer 

(jo Since the man says that there is a machine downstairs, he implies that the woman should go down- 
stairs to get a soda. Choice CA) is less likely bebaii^ diens is a soda maicUiiiB downl^aifs. Cilmot (0)% 
less likely because he gives diiectiiHis to the woman. Qioice (D) is not cmrect because he gives direc- 
tions to a soda machine. 

: . iMif 

3. Man: Why do you ha\ e to take the TOEFL? I thought if yoii graduated from an AflOMHdcan 

high school you didn't have to take it 
Woman: I tfiought so, too. But the universides vi/bae I appUed required a score even widi ffn 
, American diploma. • i . > 

Third Voipe: What do we know about the woman? 
Answer •• ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

(D) Since the man expiesses surprise that the w<»nan will have to take the TOEFL, and mentions that 
be thought diose who graduated fiom an Am^caa high school were exempted from taking it, we know 
that the woman graduated from an American high school. Choice (B) is less likely because she is making 
apphcadoa to American universities now. Choice (C) is not correct because she thought she would NOT 

|, be required to take the TOEF-L. but has been required to do so by the universities to which she appUed. 

Choice (A) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the conversatimi. 

•• . •> ' <\ ■ ' ■ ' \ ' I .- , I, , " ■ r< • ..I • •• • 

■• . 1 ' . .11:' / , »i ■: - 1 i; .1 i I , . . (I 'I ' 

-li Ml fl . .1 ■ • . 'il I il I' . ■ I'.i • ■ , V . /ti ,;, ^,f' 
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Audio -'ihuf 

4. Woman: How long did it take you to register? 1 was in line for two hours. ' 
Maoi, i I Y(m w«» lucky. 

Thiid Voice: What did- the man mean? < 
Answer 

(B) Since the man says the woman was lucky to be in line for two hours, the man most probably means 
fliat he wa» in line hmgaHtm the woman. CSioiee (A) is true, bat it is not vAm the num meuisl^ hfe 

comment. Choice (C) is not correct because the man thought the woman's two-hour wait was hldgr 
compared to his. Choice (D) is not correct because it took the woman two hours to register. 

Audio 

5. Woman: ■ , If I were you, I would take a plitne instead q£^ bu& it wiU talce you foie^lo ^t 

there. . . 

Man: But flying makes me so nervous. 

Third Voice: IH^^ does the man prefer to do? 
Answer 

(C) Because the man offers an argument against taking a plane, it must be concluded that he prefers to 
take a bus. Choice (B) t^m ta way duft^ tijoin^ Hao seuu, peeSas to tcavcd. Ghoices (A) 
and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded fh>m information in the conversation. 

Audio 

6. Man: The name is Baker. We don't have a reservation, but we have time to wait. 
Woman: Party of four? It shouldn't be more than ten minutes, Mr. Baker. We'll call you when 

we have a table. 

Third Voice: Where does this conversation most likely take place? 

Answer 

(C) From the references to reservation, party of four, and table, it must be concluded that this conver- 
sation takes place in a restaurant The word reservation in Choice (A) refers to a place saved, not to 
land owned by Native Americans. The W(xd /Mirry in Choice (B) refers to a group, noit an dcdtision. The 
word Baker in Choice (D) refers to a name, not to a place where bread and pasthes are made. 

Alidtb 

7. Woman: Do you think that Bob is .serious about Sally? 

Man: Well, I know this. I've never seen him go out so often with the same person. 

Third Voice: What conclusion does the man want us to draw from his statement? 
Answer 

(B) Because the man has never seen Bob go out so often with the same person, it must be concluded 
that Bob is serious about Sally. Choice (D) is not correct because Bob has never gone out so often with 
the same persoli^. Ch^ces (A) and (0 are ticH men^i^ine^'and may not be concludied from information 
in the conversation. 

• l.ll . • 

Audio 

Woiibui: Whereas iBt^topeW'iiaticMis have ^i^^ 

and grams, the United States has employed English units such a^ feet and pounds. 
Man: Both systems are now in use in the U.S., though. 

Third \bice: What are these people most probably discussing? " " 

Answer 

(A) From the references to metric units, meters, grams, feet, and pounds, it must be concluded that the 
people are discussing weights and measurements. The phrase European nations in Choice (B) refers to 
the countries using die metric system, not to politics. The Word em^^ M iQk:^ refers to lise, not 
enq>l(^ment The word pounds in Choice (D) refers to weight, not mcmey. 
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Audio 

9. Woman: Jane told me that she was going to quit her Job. I'll certainly be sorry to see her go. 
Man: Oh, she always says that! I wouldn't buy her a going-away present if 1 were you. 

Third Voice: What does tiie man diink about Jane? 
Answer 

(C) Because the man says that Jane always says she is going to quit her job. it must be concluded that 
he does not take her seriously. Choice (A) is not correct because the man does not believe Jane will 
qdit Chmoe (B) tden to the wsy that the woman, not Jane, feds. The woid present in caioice (D) lefecs 
to a going-wway punenl fiw Jane, not for the man. 

Andlo 

10. Man: I wonder what happened to Betty Thomp.son? I don't see her anywhere. 

Woman: I don't know. She told me that she would be here at the piay tonight. 

Third Voice; What do we learn about Betty from this conversation? 
Answer 

(D) Because they do not see her there, it must be concluded that Betty was not at the play. Choices (A) 
and (C) are not correct because she told the man she would be at the piay. Choice (B) is not conect 
because the man and woman don't see her at the play. 

Exercise 11: Dialogiies— Problem 

Andio 

1. Man: Oh, no. I've run out of checks and the rent is due. 
Woman: Maybe you cwM get a casihia"S dieck at flie tenk. 
Third Voice: What is the man's {voblem? 

Answer 

(B) "I've run out of checks. . . ." Choice (A) is not correct because the man has run out of 
c^lcs, Cbakts and (P) are not mentioned and msf not be concluded fioi^ ittSmnation in the 
Qp^v(»n$ajli<m. 

AmUo 

2. Woman: My roommate is getting married next month. I'd like to live by myself, but I f|Sfi^ 

can't afford to. 

Man: Why don't you sign up on the message board in the housing ofQee? 

Third Vi)ice: What is the wonaan's problem? 
Answer 

(B) Since her roonunate will be getting married, it must be concluded that she will be moving out. 
Choice (A) is not correct because she would like to live by herself, but can't afford to. Choices (C) and 
(D) are not inentioned and tail^ t^ be concluded from information ill dM$ Cd9V«|aiyoiDL 

Audio 

3. Woman: What's die matter? 

Man: I can't register until I get my advisor's signature on my registration form, and, as 

usual, I can't find him. 
Third Voice: What is the man's problem? 
Answer 

(A) Since the man can't get registered without his advisor's signature on the registration form, it must 
be concluded that he needs his advisor to sign the form. Choice (B) is not correct because he is looking 
for his advisor. Choice (Q is not ccurect because he has the registration form. In Choice (D), it is his 
.^^^.^^^spfl^sinitioa, tiMii^^ 
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Audio - II ' 

4. WomaKr Can you give me a lift? My car's in the shop and I'm alieady iate to work- ■ ■ 
Man: Sure. I'll drop you off on my way to class. 

Third Voice: What is die wonum's ^oblofn? 
Answer 

(B) Since the woman asks for a lift, it must be concluded that she needs a ride. To give someone a "lift" 
is an idiomatic expression that means to give them a ride. Choice (A) is not correct because his car is 
in fbe s^p. Chcnee iOC>,i^ Choice (D> is not conect 
because she is going to work, not shopping. It is her car that is in the shqp. 

AHdfo n ., . . 

5. Woman: Great! Professor Jones is using a different book Ms, semestorjI^iQW I'll have to buy 

a new one. 

Man: Me, too. My friend let nic have a copy of the book he used last semester, but that 

won't do me any good now. 
Third ¥oice: What is the problem Uiat the man and woman are tailing idseut? . < ^ ; , 

Answer 

(C) "Professor Jones is using a different book this seraestK." QMUCes (A), (B), and (D) are not raen- 
tioDed and nuQi>not be concluded ftom infixmaticm in the conversattcm. 

Audio 

6. Woman: Sorry. I have to stay iiMl^inia somsm cDmes finoHi feB'fliQ0et3iisfi£ijem'lfii«dl 

my phone. ^ , ^. 

Man: That's too bad. I wish you could go with us to the movie. 

Third Voice: What is the woman's problem? 
Answer 

(A) "I have to stay here until someone comes from the phone company to install my phone." Choice 

(B) is not correct because she is waiting for her phone to be installed. Choice (C) refers to the movie 
that the man and Ms firlraids are going to see, but it is not mmtioned whe^ Hm mms& lm''tieisofit 
akeady.cnte tohyxiky M the c<»ivttsation is ^ pbdne coin^y^fiMiiii^fSnf, is in'CbciioeKEO- 

7. Man: l^ciise me. I need to exchange this sweatshirt for a lai^ger siize, bttft I citt't find the 

receipt. 

Woman: That's okay since it's an even exchange. Just take the size you want and give me that 
one. 

Third ^oe: WImt is Oe man^ proUem? 

Answer 

(C) "... 1 cant find the receipt." Choice (B) is not correct because he needs a larger size because the 
sweatsliirt is too small. Chbice (D) is not cmeest because die cl<^ tiitAtoi^efe Hie s^i^eMldiirt. CSiffclb 
(AHs iaot mentioned and may not be condNidiKl from information in the conversatieii. ■ ' '' 

Audio I- !■ • ' • ' 

8. Woman: If the university had child care on campus, it would make my life a lot easier. 
Man: It real I y would. It must take a lot of time going back and fMth to day eaie all the way 

across town. • . < 

Third Voice: What'iiittd iVttenan's prcrt>lem? 
Answer 

(A) Since child care on campus would make the woman's life easier, and we know that she is travel- 
ing across town, it must be concluded that she needs child care that is closer to the university. Choices 

(B) , (C). and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from mformadon in the conversation. 
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Andio 

9. Man: I need lO get a diffBrant jobvUw ontt I hanre Jiuft doiai^t give me «b0b|^' hours 

anymore. 

Woman: Have you tried tfie library? They're always looking for help. 

Thiid Vbice: What is Ifae man's problem? ' 

Answer 

(B) "The one [job] I have just doesn't give me enough hours anymore. " Choices (A), (C), and (D) are 
notmeottoiied and may not be concloded fitom mfoimation in tte eonverMtticM. 

Audio 

10. Woman: I've been staying up until three and four in the morning trying to get all my papers 

»d pTOfects done. I'm exhausted. 

Man: Well, you can't do that fw VCiy long without getting sick. 

Third Voice: What is the woman's proUem? 
Answer 

(A) Since die wtnnan has been sfeaying up lale, and ske says she eii^uuled^ it be«eil(dBddd ttiat 

she needs to get more sleep. Choice (B) refers to the man's concern ahoiit her getting sick, not to how 
she feels now. Choice (C) is not correct because she is getting her papers and projecu done. She says 
she feels tiled, but being tired of sdKwl woric is not n^ntioaied and nu^ not be concluded tma ^aSor- 
matixm in the conversation. 

Exercise 12: Conversations— Friends on Campus 
Conversation Ono 



Audio 

Narrator: 

Man: 
Woman: 

Man: 

Woman: 

Man: 

'all I . 

Woman: 

It 

Man: 

Woman: 
WcHuan: 
Man: 

Wtwwn; 

Man: 
WSpman: 



Listen to part of a con\ ersation between two students on campus. 

We seem to be having this conversation over and over again. 
You're ri^ 

Look, I know how you feel about my srookiig. You don't have to t«ll m&evory day. 

I'm sorry. I worry about you. 

I know. But work and school have me so stressed out. Maybe I'll be able to quit after I 



Let's be honest. There's always going to he a reason not to. .^fter you graduate, it's going 
tp blS.hard to find a job, then there will be the stress from just starting a job, then there will 
be 

Okay, I get your point. It's just so hard. You don't really UDdec^aad because you never 

smoked. 

You need some help. Why don t you go to a doctor? 
. ¥ia meui>a p^yid^^iitrist: 

No. I don't. lUl^an a general practitioner. Maybe yott can a patch, or ... or some pills, 
well, I don't know, somethmg to help you with die wittidrawal. Because that's what it is. 
Really, I believe I can quit on my own. Just not rig^t now. But I'll think about what you said. 

I will. 

All right. 1 won't mention it for a week. Then 1 want to know,yoinr'dep>sion. Because if you 

don't get some help, I need to rethink our plans. 

You mean you'd bieak our (ooiffiigiemBat ovor* I ca^'t betievse It! 

I don't know. I love you, but I'm not sure I could accq)t evoydiing diat goes alcng jiyitfi the 

smddng. 
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Audio I . . 1- . 

1 . What is the main topic of this coomsation? 

Answer '> 

(C) "Look, I know how yoa fed aboitt my aniddDgi Yoo don't lisve t»«Hinfr«Vify day^'^ClKMoes (A), 
(B), and (D) are mentioned in reference to the main tq;>ic of the ccmversaticMi, "the man's smddng." 

Audio 

2. Vniat does the woman suggest? - " 
Answer 

(B) "Why don't you go to a doctor / ... 1 mean a general practitioner." Choice (A) is not correct because 
the woman, not the man. will rethink thdbr plam. Choice (C) refers to the man's urterpii^atira ci fbe 
suggestion, not to what the woman suggests. Qioice (D) refers to a source oi stress, not to die woriMafs 
suggestion. 

^Inrib' •' ... 

3. What does die man promise to do? 
Answer 

(D) "But ril think about what you said." Chcnce (A) refers to a suggestion by the woman, not to a 
promise by the man. Choice (B) is not correct because the man says that he will quit, but ". . . not ri^t 
now." Choice (C) is not mmtioned and may not be concluded from infoanadoo in the oomeautism. 

Avdio 

4. How does die maftitsdiaioitt die woraMi^derasioB? . . 
Answer ' 

(B) "I can't believe it!" Choice (C) refers to die w<Mnan'sfBe^s, not to dloae of thetfuou CSiraces (A) 
and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded frran information in the conversation. 

Audio 

5. What can we info' about the woman? 

Answer 

(C) Since the man says that the woman does not have to tell him how she feels about his smoking every 
day, it may be concluded that she has asked the man to quit smoking many times. Choice (B) is not 
correct because she is e^aged. Choice (D) is not correct because she loves the man. Choice (A) is not 
conrect because the woman has nevCT smoked. 

GtmMMllM 1^9 

Audio 

Narrate: Listen to part of a conversation between two students in a college dormitory. 

Bin: Want to go down to^Bmmr, Sdtml The Ime is going to close iii'lboiit hattflDtliQiiiir, mi l*1h 

hungry. 
John: What time is it? 

Bill: Six o'clock. You had better go now if you want to eat. They're serving tish cakes and baked 

pofittoes. 
John: I don't think I'll go. 

Bill: Oh, come on. Get yourself a big salad if you don't want fish. The dessert will probably be 

■'' ' good. '> 'I ' ' ' ' 

Jdbn: No. thanks Bill. I diiidc diat I'll keep sindyiBtftrft widiii^ mt& diet ngrbe^PJl i»der a poza 

later. 

Bill: Suit yourself. Do you have a test or something? 

dMi' 1 'KUferdifB «K viidl Moaday/liat 1* wwi «dr-f» hdtae dds weekend. 

IBiBti i -' • Lodty you. IVo days of home cooking. 
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Jdm: 
Bill: 
John: 
BiU: 



It sure beats the cafeteria at this place. 

True. Well, knock on my door if you decide to get that pizza later. 



Why? Aren't you going to eat either? 
SurctiBiitiFll hehMg^mgain t^itOL ' 



Audio 

1 . What prompted this conversation? 
Answinr 



(A) "... I'm hungry." Choice (B) is not correct because Bill, not Jdlli. noticed Ae time. Chokw^CS) 
and (D) are true, but not the reasons for Ae ciHiversation. * 

' .. • -ji 

Audio 

2. Why is John studying? 
Answer 

(B) It's f(he teist is] not until Monday, but I want to go home diis wedoeiixL*' Oioice (A) is not conset 
because the test is on Monday, not that night. Choices (C) and (D) aie not mentioned and mayr not be 
concluded from information in the conversadon. .• 



3. When wtU^ cafi^eda close? 
Answer 

(B) Because die cafeteria is going to close in half an hour and it is six o'clock now, it must be con- 
cluded that the cafeteria closes thirty minutes later, or at six-thirty. Choice (A) refers to the time it is 
now, not to the time the cafeteria closes. Choice (C) refers to when John is going to go iiome. Cbmce 
(D) refers to when John has a test 

Audio 

4. What does Bill want John to do? ... 
Answer 

(C) "Well, knock on my door if you decide to get that pizza later." Choice (D) is not correct because 
Bill tells John what is being served in the cafeteria. ChQices.(A) and (fi) are not mentioned and nuiy 
not be concluded from information in the conversation. 

Audio 

5. What will Bill most probably do now? 
Answer 

(B) Because Bill has asked John to join him for dinner in the cafeteria and John has refused, it must be 
concluded that Bill will go to the cafeteria by himself. Choice (.A) refers to John, not to Bill. Choice 

(D) refers to a plan for later, not for now. Choice (C) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from 
infnrtnation in this conversation. 



Narrator: Listen to part of a conversatioti between two friends on campus. 

Man: Did you see that TV special on Norman Rockwell last night.' You know, the one that Dr. 

Wnnan: Yeah, I diid. I don't have a TV, but I went over to « tdead's hnue. It was leaUsegOOdt wasn't 
it? , ., ,.. ,.1 

l/ba: It sure wie. I dioni^'it was-ieelly interesting how Hhe mode^. k . be developed the paintings 
in stages . . . starting with photographs. I'm glad Dr. MitchdK mentitMied that in class, or 
I ... I mean, I might not have understood diat part of the program as well. 



Andte 



Exercise 13: Conversations— Frieads on Campus 

ConversatiM Om 



Audio 
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Woman: 



Man: 

Woiaui: 
Man: 



Woman: 

Man: 

Woman: 

Man: 

Woman: 

Man: 

Woman: 

Mm: 

Woman: 

Man: 

WcHnan: 

Afan: 

Woman: 

Man: 

Woman: 

Man: 

Woman: 

Nbn: 
Woman: 

Man: 

Woman: 

Man: 

Woman: 

ten ' 

Woman: 

Man: 

Woman: 

Man: 
Woman: 

Man: 
Woman: 



Man: 
Dl^t»nan: 



Unhuh. Unhuh. I thought that was interesting too. It never occurred to me thatr-te 
would have actually employed uh . . . models. I just assumed that he invented all those 
. . . those . . . wonderful characters. Then when Dr. Mitchell said that ttie characters woe real 
wdl. 

1 know. But it does make sense to use photographs of real people to solve as many of the 
uh ... the composition problems as . . . well, before starting to paint. i 
<UiM; True. The s|)6dal«^^ 

It did. I liked the way they . . . they . . . mtospersed recreations of HmmfukiilBg ae&m wttti 

... the actual Rockwells. 

Really. That was awesome. I'm sorry I didn't record it. 

I did. 

Really? 

Yeah. Would you ... 1 mean, do you want to see it again? 
Sure. Hey, maybe wecoold do MHn^hiag^f um exttd credit. 
That would be great Let's talk t(} Br. Mitchell about it. 

Okay. He said he was . . . open to extra-credit projects. Oh, but you probably don't need any 
extra credit. 

Oh, yes I do. I don*t do that well on tests, so 

Really, that's surprising. You're always the first to answer in class. 

Sure ... but the tests are essays, and I'm not ... I mean, I'm not that good at writing. 

Okay dien, let's do the extra credit. 

Okay. 

Anyway, you know what I like most . . . about Rockwell? 
What? 

Well, when you look at one of the magazine covers . . . which magazine was it? 

The Saturday Evening Post. 

Right . . . well, you can just tell what the people are ttiinking and feeling. The picture really 
tells a story. 

Amazing. Of course, that was over a long period of time . . . wasn't it almost sixty years? But 
stiU. ... ' ' 

I'd like to see them when the exhibit cornels to Miami. 

What exhibit? i — / 

The one they mentioned after the special. 

Oh, 1 must have turned it off before the announcement. I'd like to see it, too. 

HtQ^ . . . we <artt>w)aciaairMite<aitf . . . pMgtbitb'aimtk . . . tnt, tfv^ 

if we can't, let's go. ' ' > r. , 

Okay. When is it? i . 

Next week. And it's here on campus, so that's easy. 

Well, that gives us a couple of weeks before the end of the s^ester ... to finish the exiia 

credit. 

What do you want to uh propose for it? Remember, I'm . . . I'm not great at writing. ' 
Well, you've abeady got the video, rightt 

Right. 

Then, why don't we submit the video and uh . . . some photographs ... of the exhibit. We 
could do a short introduction and maybe ... I know, we could package it for the reserve desk 
at the library. 

Great idea. That way people who didn't have a chance to see the video or oh . . . gd to fte 
exhibit . . . they could see the material in the library. "' 
lyailjb^all^^ti^ls iliiitrm^^ tt^ ir^vdry s^ter fbrhis dass. 

Wow! That's brilliant. He shoidd like that Now all we have to do is uh ^ .''W#E( tll^prbposal 
for the extra credit < ' 
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Man: This is terrific. I can do the photos easily. 

Woman: 1 was counting on that. After all, you're the art major. 

Man: Oh . . .uh . . .just one thing. We'd better find oirttf I. . .if lean dtooti^Mlios at the exhib^ 
I mean sometimes they won't tat yott do that 

Woman: Even for a class project? 

Man: Look, 1 don't know. But I'll fmd out who uh . . . who to call for . . . for permission. Usually 

you can getpnoalaaoo if it in't fn^ yaa kwsw.^pn^t 
Woman: Perfect littt M me know m socm as ydii can so I can get gdng c« fb^ peafOuiL 

Audio 

1. What do die speakers mainly discuss? 
Answer 

(B) "Did you see that TV special on Norman Rockwell last night? " Choices (A), (C), and (D) are men- 
tioned in reference to the main topic of die convenatioa, Ihe TV program aiKNrt ^kmuul RodnMU." 

Audio 

2. How did Rockwell paint such interesting faces? 
Answer 

(C) "It never occurred to me that he would have actually employed . . . models. . . . But it does make 
sense to use photographs of real people. . . ." Choice (A) refers to the wOdiaii's assumption, not to 
Rockwell's nttdKid. Chdce (B) lefecs to Rockwell's finished woric, not to the soittoe of ^ ifllerefltiiig 
faces. Choice (D) is not correct because the picture tells a stray. 

Audio 

3. What do we know about Rockwell? 

Answer 

(A) "And to think that he [Rockwell] created several hundred of those [paintings]." Choices (B), (C), 
and (D) toe aot.mentioaed and not be concluded fiKMa infumadoniB ditt conversatioo. 

Audio 

4. What do die students plan to do for extra oedit? 
Answer 

(D) . . why don't we submit the video . . . and some photographs of the exhibit. . . ." Choice (A) is 
not correct because the video will not be at the reserve desk until the students package it. The exhibit 
in Choioe (B> i^Bis te die Rodcwell exhibit diat the mifealt wjtt s^e^ not io an exl^iit.diat di^iH^ 
bring [o the library. The photographs in Choice (C) refer to die ^togr^lhs diat dw man will take Of 
the Rockwell exhibit, not to photographs of models. 

Aadio 

5. Listen again to part of the ccmversatiOB. 
Then answer the question. 

**Anyway, you know what I like most ... abottt Roidcw^?'' 

"What?" 

Why does the woman say this: 

"Anyway, you know what I like most . . . about Rockwell?" 
Answer 

(B) Questions that ask whether the listener knows something are often used in conversations to encourage 
involvement. The response "What?" allows the speaker to continue. Choice (A) is not correct because the 
conversaticm is moving along, and both the man and the woman are paiticqMting. We know that the man 
f^.listaii|og- Choice (C) is not correct because this is new information, not a repetition of {xevious infef^ 
madon. Choioe (D) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from infonnatioa in die conversation. 
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Audio . I " 

6. What will the couple {xrobably do? i > 

Answer „ 
(A) *Td like to see it [die exhibit], too. Let's g^.** Choice (B) is not comet became tfeR^r afaeaify saw 

the special. Choice (C) is not correct because the television 8ped«l ailed last night, JX>t now. Oioice 
(D) is not correct because they ace in Miami now. 

CMNIMtfM IWS 

Audio 

Narrator Listen to part of a convbi^on between two students on canqnis. 

Bill. So, Linda . . . how are you going to study for the final? 
Linda: Me? I'm going to use my notes mostly, 1 guess. 
Bi)A: You mean you aren't going to uh . . . read the hodit? 

Lfqda: Oh, well yeah, I read the book, but Vm not going to spend that much time Kfilvil^wing it. You 
know. I did that for the first couple of quizzes, hut uh . . . there were hardly any questions 
from the book on them at all. So well, 1 tlgurcd liiai uh ... the midterm wouldn't have that 
much from the book, eiHset. 

Bill: Well, you were right about that. Most of the questions did come from . . . from die n(MeS. 

Linda: From the notes, and uh . . . well, there were some from the handouts, too. 

Bill: Right. Reimeab&c diat que^^km idiattt . . . what was if? , . . coloniifd art? 

Linda: Colonial art? Oil, yeah . . . okay. 

Bill: It was. ... 

Linda: . . . directly from the handout. But 1 had some notes on that, too. 

Bill: Did yoti? I'm not sure I did. Maybe your notes are more detailed . . . are uh are . . . better dvin 

mine, , , 

Linda: I don't know about that, but, 1 do try to write down everything 1 can in class, know,, fbfia 
I put it ... I (xganize k mto headii^ ailinwan^. 

Bill: You . . rewrite diem? 

Linda: Yeah, 1 do. 

Bill: You rewrite all of your notes? _ .i 

Linda: Yeah. It's part of my study |rtan. 
Bill: Itiat must take a lot of time. 

L^da: , iWjel^ I guess so, but still, ^,fipd that 1 remember better when I write ^pmethingjlpwn. , , , , 
Bill: Himmn.'Okay. 

linda: And besides, when I get ready to study for the final, I can . . . I have evoytfiing in one {dace. 

Come to think of it ... I think it, actually it probably saves me time. 
Bill: Because you aren't organizing everything at the last minute for the tests? 
Linda: Yeah, and I sort of remember more since I've already gone over it once. 
Billf. Okaff, okay . . . that sure makes sense, but uh . . . but how do yo^ ^nd fl>e .time to do all 

diat uh . . . re^Yxii^^ j[]|p always behind as i| is. I hardly haye^jliiipi^ to do Uh? ii^a^ipg 

assignments. ' , 

Linda: But I think maybe you spend more time on the reaifing ass^Oinntts dian I do. I jost ^dm 

over theiTi before class. It probably doesn't take me more than, say . . . fiftera or pffe^ty 

minutes max. 
Bill: You're jddng. 
Linda: No, no, really. 
Rill: Then you . . . must be a speed reader. 

Linda: 1 read tairly fast, but remember, I'm just skimming. u j 

Bill: Okay, but I*tn not sure I know what idi . . . what you meati by diat . . . by skunmhig. ' 
Linda: Well, I'm looking for the main ideas . . . before I listen to the lecture. So I pay a lot of 

attention to the headings . . . and uh . . . any words that are in bold type. If there's a summaiy 

m the md of die chapter, you know ... I read diat more caiefiilly. 



MS 
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I 



BiQ: Okay, okay. But do you uh . . . Mgl^^t die book or ... or onderiine mytfung? > " 
Linda: Oh, maybe Mice in a while. But it's not how I . . . not the way I'm using the book really. I'm 

just getting some general background information so I can be . . . you know, a better listener 

in class. 

Bill: ibDnm, now I see why yoa're goii^ to use your notes for the final. By die way, what was 

. . . how did you do . . . on the midterm . . . using that syMan, I mean? 
Linda: I got an A. Just barely, but an A anyway. I usually pull <^ an A, though. 1 have a scholar- 

^p, so you know how it is. 
Bill: Okay, okay. I got a B. And I studied a lot for it. But I mostly went over the highlighted 

material in my book. And uh . . . after I finished wiA that, I didn't have much time left to 

go over my notes. 

Linda: Wdl, maybe you could start with die notes diis time, and . . . you know, go over liie bo^ 

last. 

Bill: No kidding. Thanks for the ideas, Linda. I guess it's too late to uh . . . rewrite ... ail my notes 
for the tlnal, but I sure plan to spend more time organizing and studying my notes than I do 
iiitks^ling die bocdc liiis time. 
Linda: Oh. and another thing. I never miss a class . . . you know, since the notes ate SO in^xntant 
Bill: No problem. I'm always there, too. 

Lilld&r t'dtotrs^ so, but anyway, good hick. Bill. If you get an A cm die final, you can still get an A 

for the course. 

Bill: I know. I'm going to try. Hey, thanks again. I uh . . . I really appreciate your suggestions. 
Andfo 

1. What are the students mainly discussing? 
Answer 

(B) ". . . how are you going to study ficHr ibt SoalT Choices (A), (C). and (D) are mentioned in 
lefiBrencd to the main topic of the conversadon, '*$tu<fyitig for a test." 

Audio 

2. Why does Bill mention colonial art? 
Answer 

(A) "It [the question about colonial art] was . . . directly from the handout." Choice (C) is not correct 
because he is not sure that he had notes on colonial art Choice (D) is not correct because the topic was 
on a handout, not in the book. Choice (B) is not mentitmed and mi^ not be comdlpded frpm infoti^ 
tion in this conversation. 

Audio 

3. How does Linda usually OaSf fbr'a iHit? 
Answer 

(B) "You . . . rewrite them [the notes]?" Choice (A) is not correct because Linda does not spend much 
tiiiie tt^^^wia^ tt^ hOxSk^Thc k^^ it Cbnce (C) refer to notRiat liKtta the professor, not Linda. 
Q^ce (P^ r^Esrs to the way diat the man, not the woman, usually studies for a test. 

Mm ' 

4. What kind of student is Linda? 
Answer 

(D) "1 usually pull off an A " The grade of B in Choice (A) refers to the grade diat the man received 

on his fl^ierm, not to die grade dut die ^mmm tries to get. Choice (1^ is kut oonect because she is a 
scholarship student who usually pulls off itei A. Choice (C) is not ccMiect becauuse she nevtt miSSes k 
class. 
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Audio ••• 

5. Listen again to part of the convetsatioo. ' ' ' 
Then answer the question. 

' *Tou ; i . rewrite themr 
"Yeah. I do." 

"You rewrite all of your notes?" 
Why does the man say this: 
"You rewrite all of your notes?" 
Answer 

(B) Speakers often repeat something they have heard using a question intonation to express surprise. 
Qioice (A) is not conect because the man is able to repeat wliat he has beanl Choice (C) is not oeabti 
because he is not using a humoroos tme. Choice (D) is not eonedthecanie Ibe)^ is asldiig for ioS^ 
matiim and advice, not help. 

Audio 

6. What will BiU probably do? 
Answer 

(D) 1 si»e plan to gpeuimantism . . . oiianizing and studying inyncNBs. . . .** Chdbe (B) is notoMmct 

because it is too late to rewrite the notes for the final. Choice (C) is not correct because he is n^t going 
to spend as much time reviewing the book. Choice (A) is not mentioned and may not be concluded 
from information in this conversation. 

Exercise 14: Conversations— Campus Peraomwl/Students 



Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a conversation between a student and a secretary on campus. 

Man: Hello, Mrs. Kelly. I'd like to pick up my test, please. 

Woman: Sure. WhoK class are you in? 

Man: Dr. Purcell's math class. 

Woman: And your name? 

Man: My last name is Rahngh^ R-A-L-B-I-<KR 

Woman: That's right. Jim Raleigh. Here it is. 

Man: Thank you. And Teny Young's test, too, please. 

Woman: Oh, I'm sorry. I can't let you take someone else's test 

Man: He's sick, and he can't come in to get it. He's my roominale* 

Woman: I understand. But the privacy act won't pomit it 

Man: Really? Maybe you could call him. 

Woman: Not even dien. I can only give a test to die student whose name apptm oti it I can't evt^n 

give it to a family ipember. 

Man: That's weird. 

Woman: I tfiink so, too, fhmkly, but diat's the llaw. 

Man: Okay. I'll tell Terry. Thanks anyway. 

Woman: You're welcome. Tell him I'll just keep his test here imtil he feels better and can ocnne ih for 

it himself. 

Man: Okay. I'll d6 diat 

Woman: Have a nice day, Jim. 

Man: You, too, Mrs. Kelly. 

Audio 

1. What do the speakers mainly discuss? 



(C) "I can't let you take someone else's test ... the privacy act won't pamt it" Choices (A), (B), and 

(D) are mentioned in r^eren^e to the main tqpic of the converaadMi, "school policy." 
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Audio ,. •/ 

2. Why can't the woman give Teny Young's test to the man? , 

Answer 

(A) "I can only ^ve a test to the student whose name appears on it . . . that's &tt law." Choice (B) is 

not correct because she can't even give it [the test] to a family member. Choice (D) is not correct because 
Jim wants to pick up the test that Terry took. Choice (C) is not mentioned and may QPt be concluded 
from information in the conversation. 



Audio j« , 

3. What is the man's last name? 

(C) "My last name is Raleigh." Choice (A) is the name «rf the mn's Meui. Choioe (B) is the name of 
the professOT. Choice (O) is the name of the secretary. 

Audio 

4. How do(^ the woman feel about the policy? 
Answer 

(B) Because the man says that the policy is weird and the woman agrees with him, it must be concluded 
tfatt the woam tiida ttttt die policy' is '*Gdi.'* Choioe (A) is ndt eortecit beeiiiae ligreM' wfflk ite liifh. 

'Choice (C) is not correct because she will not give the man his roommate's test, thereby enforcing the 
policy. Choice (D) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in this conversation. 

Audio 

5. What will the man most probably do? 
Answer 

(A) "Okay. I'll tell Terry." Choice (B) is not correct because the man is in the office and has picted up 
his test. Choice (D) is not correct because the man has already taken the test. Choice (C) is not nMBO- 
tioned and may not be concluded from information in the conversation. 

Conversation Tteo 

Audio " ' 

Narrator: Listen to part ot a conversation between a student and an advisor on campus. 

W(Hnan: I usually advise first-year engineering students to take mathematics, chemistry, and an intro- 
ductory engineering course the fifSt ij^iarter. 

Man; Oh. That's only three classes. 

Woman: Yes. But I'm sure that you'll be busy. They're all five-hour courses, and you'll have to meet 

each class every d^. The chemistry coitfse has an additional two-hour.laboratoty. 
Man: So that would be seyente^ hoius of c^iss a w^ek. 
Woman: That's right. 

Man: Okay. Which mathematics course do you think I should take? 
WiCHiian: Have you taken very much math in high school? 

Man: Four years. I had algebra, geometry, trigonometry. . . . 

Woman: Good. Then 1 suggest that you take the math placement test It's offered this Friday at nine 

o 'ctock lb 1^'mornifig in %wer Xo^ton 
Man: Do I need anything to be admitted? I mean a permission slip? 
Woman: No. Just identification. A driver's license will be fine. 
Man: Do 1 take a chemistry lest too? 

Woman: No. Qiemistry 100 is designed for studrats who have never taken a chemistry coarse, and 

Chemistry 200 is for students who have had chemistry in high school. :.i..m/ 

Man: I've had two courses. it,;' 

Wcmian: Then you should take Chemistry 200. Orientetion to Engineering, and either MaftoMilin 
i Li 130 or 135, dependii^ on the results of your placement test Come back Friday aftemooiu I 

should havftyour ROOrBinn.lhe.te«t tfian aqd we ean finiah gpttiwg yfMi.nf^^fpnit^i , 



1 

Audio .1,1 

1. What is the purpose ol ihis convcnation? . 
Ammr ' ■ ' I . - . 

(A) "... I should have your score on the test by then and we can finish getting you registered." Choices 

(B) and (D) are mentioned as secondary themes that are used to develop the main purpose of the con- 
versation, "to register the student for classes." Choice (C) is not mentioned and may not be concluded 
from informaticni in the convarsadtHi. 

Audio 

2. How finaiiy clas^ dots the woman lUlvise the nan to tdce? 
Answer 

(C) "That's only three classes." Choice (A) refers to the number of hours that the two-hour laboratory 
meets per week. Choice (B) refers to the number of hours that each five-hour class meets per week. 
Qioice (D) refers to the total number of hom tfmt the classes meet per week^ 

Awlio 

3. What does the man need to be admitted to the examination? 
Answer 

(A) "A driver's license will be fine." Choice (B) refers to the man's suggestion, not to what he needs. 
Choice (D) is not correct because the man needs identitlcation to be admitted to the examination. Choice 
(C) is not mentioned and may not be conchided from infocmation in the conversation. 

Audio 

4. What does the woman suggest? 
Answer 

(A) "Come back Friday afternoon." Choice (B) is not correct because the results of the placement test 
are needed before the advisor can finish the registration process. Choice (C) is not correct because the 
advisor si^s three cstawM waHlJceq) the man busy. Ouitec (0) is not cooNRf ^senMc die advisw needs 
Aejtasidlft of aptac«nent test befere chooung b^wem Mathematics 130 or 135. 

Audio 

5. What do we know about die studrat? 

Answer 

(C) Because the woman says that she advises first-year students, it must be concluded that the student 
is a first-year student, or a freshman. ClKHoe (A) is not cooect because he is an aipneadng student. 
Choice (B) is not correct because he has had two oowses in chnnistry. CbtMce (Pi is not mentioned 
and au^, not beiConcluded from infocnuttion in die conveesMuMk , 

ExBKtSE 15: C o wrw iattom Cui p n PMSo^aol/StiiiMi 

Audio 

Nacratpi: li^n to part of a conversation between a student and a clerk at the can^Nis bookstore. 

Kathy: Excuse me. Do you work here? . , 

Jim: Yes, I do. How can 1 help you? 

Kadiy: Oh, well um I'm looking for a book for . . . for Et^^ 100. 

Jiin: Okay. Textbooks are in the back of the store. Did you want anew bocdc or a used bo<^7' 

Kathy: . . . I. . . . uh ... I don't know. Is there much difference ... in the price, I mean? 

Jim: Weil, that depends. We price the used books based on the . . . uh . . . depending on their 

GOoditkMi. But in gemtHi fm cm pfdbek^ save, Fd si^, at least 40 percent 
Kadiy: Oh, great FU do diat di^ ' ' > • ^ 
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Jim: Okay. These are the used books . . . uh . . . over hen. Now, oh . . . which sectiiM did .' . ; «e 

you signed up for'' See. every instructor selects a book, so there are several 'dWHent text- 
bodu for each course. And English 100 is a core course, so there are uh . . . a lot (tf sections. 

Kathy: T don't lewembertfie aunfeof. but oeelB at ei^ o'clock. 

Iiiii: In the morning? That goonds awful. ' 

Kalhy: Really. 1 registered late. 

Jim: Do you know the instructor's name? 

Kathy: Yes, It's Hairy, Hraley . . . uh 

Jim: Hendrix? 

Kathy: That's it. Hendrix. 

Jim: Oh, well, that's not so bad, then. She's a good teacher. I wi^ I'd taken that class wiA her. 

Kitffay: Hiaif 8 wtott I was . . . I heaid. My roommate had her last ge m e s t e c . 

Sm: Oh. then why don't you use yoor roommate's bool^ I dcm't diiirik idi . . . Heiito^^t^^ 

the order this semester. i 
Kathy: Wouldn't you know? My roonmiate sold all her books at dw aid of the teim. 
Jim: Oh ... so she sold the one for this course? Too bad. Well, Oib Is the sbdf . . . taoA yM'te 

looking for a book called uh . . . College Writing. I think it's gteen, or maybe green and Uue. 

There should be a fairly clean one here. 
Kidqrr-i' ^VhaoAs . . . Look, here's <ne . . . oh . . . but H^s fislty marfced tip, 

fim:' ' Let's see it. Sometimes it actually helps to use siMweoe dae^ l^hl|g|lAlg^ i mMttl, if you 

happen to get a . . . get an A student's book. 
Kathy: True, I see your point, but really, I'd really rather highlight it myself. 
Jim: Okay. That one didn't look like it belonged to an A studoit anyway. Hey* kmk at diis. iJaa't 

think there's a marie in it . . . except for the name. 
Kathy: Wow! That's great. 
Ihni Wait . . . let's dwck on the edition. 
Kathy: The edition? Does that matter? 

Jim: Unhuh. It really does. Sometimes there's uh . . . new information in a later edition, so that's 
why the professor . . . orders it. But the worst part is if the instructor is always referring to, 
say, page SO, and die information is on a dififeiem page in your editi(Mi, weU uh . . . it gets 
confusing. ■ •> 

Kathy: Oh . . . anyway . . . this is the tenth edition. 

Jim: And you need uh ... the teaSt ecBion. You really tadeed out^ Hie new <me wcwdd have coat 
you atteill^ii^ddUtts^hitt lliB O^ ' 

Kathy: Thanks. 

Jim: Wait a minute. See this? Right over here, over the shelf? It's a list of the books that Profes- 
sor HenAr» oiderBd. ^d it loolcs Wat . yep . . . you have aaotfaer bode for that ciass. It's 

not required . . hut uh . . . it's recommended. 
Kathy: Sol don" t have to buy it. 

Jim: No, it's up to you, but you . . . you'd better look . . . take a look at it . . . before you decide. 
Kathy: It looks like a handbodc ... cw really, you know, a .. . 

Jim: . . . style manuaL '^''<' ' 

Kathy: Exactly. > " . • 

Jim: Wdldien,diemstiuctorimUprobd>ly wantyouto,y«wlBK)w 

in this book ... for your essays. 
Kathy: I'd better get it then. £>on't you think? 
Jim: I would. 
Kathy: How much is il?- 

Jim: All of these are ten dollars but they're fairly clean . . . uh because uh because people doo't 

usually write in a handbook. 1 mean, it's more of a reference. 
Kadiy: Well, I'll take one dien This one looks good. 

Jim: Okay ... are you looking for anything else? 

Kathy: No. Just tliis. But I really appreciate your help. You saved me some money. 
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Jinuti ,'< .( Olad it uh . . . worked out for you. I'm a student too. I just woifl here pait time, and. believe 
me. I understand the problem. Most of the textbooks are uh . . . fifty or a liuadied dollars. 
When you're taking, say, four classes, that really adds up. ' 

KaAy: It sure does. Anyway, ttuais again. 

Jim: Sure. 

Audio 

1. What is the purpose of this conversation? 

Answer 

(B) ". . . I'm looking for a book for . . . English 100." Choice (A) is not correct because the man offers 
his (pinion without being asked. Gioices (Q aad <D) are not menticmed and may not be concluded 
from tnfixmation in tfds ccmversatira. 

Audio 

2. Why didn't the woman use h^ roommate's book? 

Answer 

(D) "My roommate sold all her books at the end of the term." Choice (A) is not correct because her 
roommate had lier [Dr. Hendrix] last8ane8tei:Cboioe(B)iainl eoaect beeauaBllBiidrix^^ 
the book mler this semester. C3irace (Q refim to aused bo(A (» die shdf. aot to her room^^ 

Audio 

3. According to the man, what is die problem with using an aider edition? 
Answer 

(A) . . the instructor is always referring to, say, page 50, and the information is on a different page in 
your edition. . . ." Choice (B) is not oonect bde^wse many of ^ used books ttiey are looking at do not 
have marks. Choice f C) is true, but it is not the problem that students have using an older edition. C3loioe 
(D) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in this conversation. 

Audio 

4. Why does the woman buy the style manual? 
Answer 

(C) . . the instructor wiU probably . . . want you to . . . vm the format and uh . . . style in this 
book. . . ." Choice (A) is not correct because the manual is recommended, but not required. Choice (B) 
is not correct because the woman asks the price af ter she decides to buy it. Choice (D) is true, but it is 
not die reason why she decide to buy die manual. 

Audio 

5. Listen again to part of the conversation. 
Then answer the question. 

"I don't think uh . . . Hendrix changed the order this semester." 
"Wouldn't you know? My roonmiate sold all her books at the end of the term." 
Why does die woman say dus: 
"Wouldn't you know?** 
Answer 

(C) The question is asked widi m ironk tone, in a way that invites commiseration. Oioice (A) is not 
correct because the woman tells the man what her roommate did. She doesn't ask him. Choice (B) is 
not correct because the roommate's name is not tasoidoaed, Chpice (D) is not cone^ beca^se the woman 

is using an ironic tone, not a humorous tone. 

Audio 

6. What can we infer about the woman? 
'Answer 

(A) "I really appreciate your help. . . . You saved n|ft tKMne money." Choice (B) is not correct because 
the woman ^eets the man formally, asking wbeth^lki worlcs in the bookstore, and because they do not 
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call «ach oUsae hy nmthinm A studv^ in C3ici»40tniBSl tp a,pceiii«is owner of « used book, not to 
the woman. Choice (D) is not correct bgotwiw ii»e woia«»4pesjiot'COii^^ loommate whm 

she mentions that she sold her bo(dL . • . . . 

I I 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a conversation between a student and a librarian. 

Joe: Hi. Is it true that I can search the library cataUig from home? I mean, from my home com- 

. ; I puter? One of my friends at the durm told me 1 could uh . . . do that, but 1 live off campus, 

40 1 i^isp^ tttfe ^i^he^er it would wodt fi^ 
Lilmrian: You're talking about the Oasis catalog, which is the on-line li^miry. catal(^ system. Heie. b's 

easier if I just show you at this computer terminal. 
Joe: Okay. Thanks. ••* 
Librarian: See. First, you get online. 
Joe: Oh. I get it. It's all through the Internet. 

Librarian: Right You click on a browser, then uh ... go to the library ... the home pi^ 
Joe: 'V^t iniit llie home page is uh ... tvmKOH'u.coin. 

Libmian: Right. See all HMoe options? Oasis is «4iat you want . . . ftx^ the catalog. So you elide on 

that. 

Joe: Okay . . . okay. Did you use a password or uh . . . anything to get into it? ' 
Librarian: No. All you need is an IntMnet c(»nection. But if you actually want to look at the Ixwks. 

' ' ' 

Joe: I can do that? 

Libraritti: Sure. You want to go to a different ... a different web site though. Here First, enter 

www.netlihran.com There. See? This cte4ct« you access all the e4)ooks m our system. 

Joe: Oh. well, do you have many of those? 

Lilnratian: Thousands. They're all part of our collection, but we ... we store them electronically, which 
means we don't have to have all that shelf Space anymore. 

Joe: Sounds good. 

Librarian: But if you want to access Netlibrary, then you'll need to . . . you'll need a user name'and a 
password. 

Joe: So, how do 1 ... do I just set that up online from home? 

Librarian: No. You have to set tq> the account here in die lilmiiy. You can do that cm this terminal, if 

you like. 

Joe: Great. Then I can ... I can see die hooks on screen ftom my apartment. 

Librarian: You can view the books from any place you have access to the Internet. If you're out of 

town or you go somewhere on break, you can still use Netlibrary. Of course, we don't have 

all of our books online yet, but we're working on building the collection. 
Joe: So can I go direcUy to Netlibrary to do a search, or um ... do I have tO' gjo lo . . . do 

you call it . . . the Oasis catalog first? 
Librarian: You can go right to the Nedibrary if you want. But that'll just show you the books and uh 

databases that are online, if you search Outis,^ you'll have access to ail ^ bckflc^iiijMijit. 

I mean, the ones in the libiaiyt as well. Of course, ym*U have to ... to come into tbtmiitiy 

to check them out. 

Joe: Let me see if I've got this. Oasis is exactly like the catalog for the library here at school, 
and so dh . . . I can find dl 1^ iMx^ knd mat^ds that are dA file ^^^^ 

can't see them. 

Librarian: Right. But, if you want to go to Nedibrary after you use Oasis, then you can look for a 
particular resource ... to see whether it's part of our on-line holdings. If it is, then you 
can just read it on your ctnnputer screen. . . . Look, you can enter a title or an author, or even 
, a subject, and then you get a list of books. When you click on a title, you see t)ie table pf 
, ^^DIl|ents. You can read one chapter or the ... the whole book if you want. ^ 
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Joe: That is so great. Oh, one more thing. If I don't have time to read it all. do I just start OVCr 

again next time, or, 1 mean, is there like an easy way to ... to get back to my book? 
Librarian: It's very easy. You just bookmark your place and click on your e-book when you go into Hat 

i 1 ■ site next time. It'll open to the page you marked. 

JoK' Weil. I think the best thing tor me to do is uh . . . open an acoouQt, and then go back to my 

aparunenl, and start working witli it. 
Ubrariui: Theie's a sereea on the site* but if you get stuck, jvat call the libnffy, and smneone will 

walk you through it. 

Joe: And uh how do I pay for this? Do I have a one-time fee or a monthly charge or what? 

Ubtarian: No charge. It's part of the library system. You're a student here, so when you log in, you'll 
be asked to enter your student ID number after your user name, and then your password, and 
uh . . . that's it. Here's the screen you need to open the account . . . I'm sure you'll like using 
Netlibrary. Everyone does. 

Audio 

1. What is the main topic of this conversation? 
Answer 

(B) Because they discuss the on-line lihrarx catalof' and the Netlibrary service, it may be concluded 
that the main topic is research methods on the Internet. Choices (A), (C), and (D) ace mentioned in 
reference to the main topic, "research methods online." 

Audio 

2. What is Oasis ? 
Answer 

(A) . . the Oasis catalog, which is the on-line library catalog system." Choice (C) refers to 
Netlibrary, not to Oasis. The name of the school in Choice (B) and the password in tSioice (D) are not 
mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the conversation. 

Audio 

3. How does the man set up an account? 



(C) "But if you want to access NetUbraiy. . . . You have to set up the account hoe in flie library." Choice 
(A) is not correct because the man will not have a password until he sets up the account. Choice (B) 
lefi^s to Oasis, not to N^t»aiy. Choice (D) refers to how he should get help, not how be shotiiii^ 
up the account 



4. How (k)es the man pay fiw Netlibrary? 

Answer 

(C) "No charge. It's part of the library system." Choices (A) and (B> refer to the man's question about 
payment, not to the librarian's response. Choice (D) is not mentioned and nu^ not be concluded torn 
iafixmatira in ^ c<mvasati<». ''-<'- 

.AwlkKt : 

5. Listeni^ain to part of the conyersatioiL 
Then answer the question. 

"Let me see if I've got diis. Oasis is exactly like the catalog for the library here at school, and so 
uh ... I can find all the books and materials that are on Ae shelvesj bit Hwy . .iMlcw'taee tfiem." 

Why does the man say this: ■ 
"Let me see ii I've got this." . i . . jii 

Answer 

ilAilfllhe phrase to get something means "to under8tilldl".il&.1Ehe man paraphrases the information as a 
comprehension check. Choices (B), (C), and (D) are not mentioned and may sot be coDcluded (rota 
infomu^on in the conversation. 
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6. What will the man probgUy do uow? 
Answer 

(B) Because the librarian dirccus hini tu the screen he needs to open the accuunl, it may be concluded 
flnthe%ffl open ^aooooHi now. Choiee (C)te notoofiectliecaiuehe needs to open the account befi»e 

u^iivj Netlibrary. Choice ( A) is not correct because the man says the best thing to do is open an account, 
and then [after opening the accountj go back to the apartment and start working with it. Choice (D) 
refers to the librarian's offer to help after he starts using Netlibrary, not now. 

Exercise 16: Cooveisation— Service Personnel/Students 



Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a conversation between a student and a secretary at the newspaper office. 

Man: I'd like to put an ad in the newspaper, please. 
Woman: A classified ad? 

Man: Yes. I want to sell my ftacniture. I'm moving. 
Woman: I see. May I have yoarname, please? 
Man: Bill Martyn. 
Woman: M^A-R-T-I-N? 
Man: Y-N 

W(Hnan: (Mcay. M-A-R-T-Y-N. And your address, Mr. Martyn? 

Man: For the next few weeks 1*11 be at tiie Garden Apartments on Book Boulevard. 

Wcman: Is that where you want to be billed? 

Man: No. ril probably be gone before a bill could be sent. I'm just going to pay cash. 

Woman; Okay. The rates are by the inch, not by the word. So, if you want to use abbreviations, that 

mt^jbt save you some money. 
Man: Oh, that's a good idea. I have everything written out here, but I'll just check it over bj^oneil 

give it to you. Maybe I can use some shorter words, too. 
Woman: Okay. You can use that table over there to make your revisicms. Just bring it back to me wh«i 

you're re9^. 

Audio 

1. What pronqjted die conversation? 

Answer 

(A) "I'd like to put an ad in the newspaper, please." Choices (B), (C), and (D) are not mentioned and 
may not be concluded from information in the conversation. 

Audio 

2. What does the man want to sell? 
Answn' 

(A) "I want to sell my furniture." Choice (B) refers to the name of the boulevard where the man lives, 
not to what he is trying to sell. Choice (C) refers to the name of the apartment building where the man 
lives. Choice (D) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the conversation. 

Audio ' 

3. What is the man's last name? > : 
Answer 

(B) "M-A-R-T-Y-N." Choice (A) refers to the spelling that the woman used, not to the correct spelling 
by the man himself. Choice (C) sounds like the last two letters that the man emphasized, not to the com- 
plete spelling. Choice (D) is a similar spelling, but it is not mentioned and may not be concluded from 
'inMiiiuHMBiB tiBB eonvenatUNi. • 
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Audio ''^ ' 

4. How will the man pay? 
Answer 

ii'm just going to pay cash." Choice (A) leleiil td chBCldog the wording tS. an ad, not to a medidd 
of paymoit OKHces (B) and (D) are not comet beeaioe the 

Audio 

5. Why does die man decide to revise what he has written? 
Answer 

(C) "So, if you want to use abbreviations, that might save you some money." Choice (B) is not correct 
because iMveviations make the ad ^(Hter, not longer. Choices (A) and (D) are not mentioned and may 
not be oondoded fiom mfonnati<m in the convnsation. 



Conversation IWo 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a conversation between a student and a sales clerk at the Family Store. 
Man: ^ssSl be cash or charge? We also accept debit cards if they are on a local bvdc. 

Woman: I want to pay by check if I may. 

Man: Certainly. That's cash, then. , , 

'Wmuui: Cash? 

Man: Yes. BoA money and checks are oHisidered cash. Only credit cards are charge. 

Woman: Oh. 

Man: Just make the check out to tlie Family Store. , ... 

Woman: Okay. 

Man: And I'll need two pieces of identification. A driver's license and a major c#MII<iud. 
Woman: Well, here's my driver's license. 1 don't have any charge cards, but 1 do have my student ID 

card from City College. Wdl that be all right? 
Man: I think so. I need two numbers. Your student mmiber is on the ID, isn't it? 
Woman: Yes, it is. Do you need anything else? 
Man: Just put your telephone number on the front of the check. 
Woman: (Hcay. 

Man: Good. Nou let me gi\ e you your license, your ID, and your [Mickage. And thank you for flop- 
ping at the Family Store. 
Woman: thank you. 



Audio 

1. What IS the purpose of the conV)n!9atiott? 



(A) "And thank you for shopping at the Family Store." Choice (B ) is a secondar\ theme used to develop 
the main theme of the conversation. Choice (C) refers to the fact that the clerk asks the woman to put 
her telephone number on the firont of the check, not to his showing her how to write a check. Choice 
(D) refers to the woman's college ID, not to her registration at die ocdl^. 

Audio 

2. What is meant by the term casK) 
Answer 

(D) "Both money and checks are considered cash." Choice (A) is considered correct, but incomplete. 
Choices (B) and (C) are not correct because money and checks, not charge cards, are considered cash. 



I 
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Audio 

3. How does die woman pay fcH* her purchase? 

Answer 

(D) "1 want lo pay by check . . . '. Choice (A) relcrs> to ihe man s explanation ol the term charge, not 
todie wi^^ Ifae womaannU po^ Cl»iice'<B) is iidt«miect because die mmm waais lo pay by ctiedL 
Choice (C) ref^s to an option diat die man offers but the woman does not choose to use. 

Audio 

4. What did the woman use as identification? 
Answer 

(C) "Well, here's my driver's license. 1 don't have any diaige ouds; but 1 do have my student ID cud 
from City OiUege." Choice <A) is not correct because the woman doesn't have any ctesge cards. ChcMce 

(B) refers to identification that can be used, not to the identification that the woman actually uses. Choice 

(D) refers to the tact that she must put her telephone number on the front of the check, but it iS;not a 
piece of identification. 

Audio 

5. Who is the man in this conversation? 
Answer 

(A) Since the man thanks the woman for shopping at the Family Store, it may be concluded that he is 
a clerk. It is not as probable that the persrais in Choices (B), (C), and (D) would help a woman with a 

purchase. 

Exercise 17: ConvMsatiom— f rofesson/stwlmits 

AM 

Narrator; Listen to part of a conversation between a student and a professor on campus. 
Man: I'm really sorry. Professor Irwin. 1 was sick yesterday. 

Woman: Look, Vm not vpaet that you couldn't keep the i^pointment, but it is common courtesy to 
call. You know diat 

Man: Yes, I do. 

Woman: During registration 1 have to see all my students, and sometimes they have to wait several 
days to get in. When someone doesn't show and doesn't call, that deprives soaneoat else of 

an appointment time. 

Man: You're right. I apologize. 1 didn't feel well, and 1 guess 1 just wasn't thinking su-aight at,tl^ 
time. 

Woman: Okay, Apology accepted. Now, I suppose you need to set up another appointment 

Man: Yes, I do. Can you see me now if I wait? 

Woman: No. 1 can see you at three o'clock this afternoon, or diu'ing my oftice hour on Tuesday or 
Thursday. 

Man: Great. Your office hour is best. That's two o'clock, right? 

Woman: That's right. Which day do you prefer? 

Man: Tuesday. 

Woman: Okay. Be tlieie ^ time. 

Man: I will be. Thanks a lot . . , 

Audio 

1. WiMt is tlie main subject of the c(»vOTsation? 
Answer 

(A) ". . . I'm not upset that you couldn't keep the appointment, but it is common courtesy to call." 
Choices (B), (C), and (D) are mentioned in reference to die main tOfnc of the convosation, "tlie man's 
last iqjpmntment** 
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Audio 



2. When is the nuui's new i4)i)omttnent scheduled? 
Answer 

(A) ^Hiat^ two o'dock . . . l^esday " Omices (B) and (C) to alternative tanes that the professor 
suggests, not to die time tftat die student cliooses for die ^ppoantnirat Onne (D) leinn ti» Ae tteae^that 
the student suggests. 

Audio 

3. What should the man have done about his first iq[^intme»t? 
Answer 

(B) **. . . it is common courtesy to call." Choice (A) is not correct because he had an appointmmt 
diat he did not ke^. Choice (C) is not correct because the professor is not upset because he couldn't 
keep the appointment Choice (D) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from inf(xmati«i in the 

conversation. 

Audio 

4. What is the man's excuse? 
Answer 

(A) "I was side yesterday." Ch^ee is not correct because the pnrfiessor confiims, i . it is coimam 

courtesy to call. YoM know that." and the man responds, "Yes, I do [know that]." Cht^ees 0) atB (El^ 
are not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in this conversation. 

Audio 

5. What word best describes Professor Irwin's attitude toward die student? 
Answer 

(D) Ftom die tone of die conversation, it may be ciXKludied diat ibe prcMfessw is amoyed beciiMe^ 

student did not call to cancel his appointment. Choice (B) fillets to the student's attitude, not to that of 
the professor. Choices (A) and (C) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in 
the conversation. 

ConveraatiiM IWo 



Narrator: Listen to part of a conversation between a student and a professor on camgf^i, ; 

Woman: Dr. Newbury, could I speak with you? 
Man: Sine. Come on ni. 

Woman: 1 need to ask you to let me take the final early. 
Man: May I ask why? 

Woman: Yes. Tt*s because I bought a ticket to go home for Christmas, and my flight leaves on IXiesday. 

That's the day before the exam. 
Man: Yes, well, Penny, the exam schedule is printed in the registration materials. You had to. know 

the dates. Why didn't you buy your ticket for the day after the exam? 
Woman: lYudifiilly, I josf made a mtstake. And now, I've got a real pn^lem because die ticket u 

non-refundable, and I can't afford to buy another one. 
Man: Hmmn. 

Woman: Dr. Newbury, I livfc too far away to get home for Thanksgiving and Spring Break like the 



Audio 




Man: 
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AoiUo 

1. What is tfie woman's main puipose in iMs convcnalion? 

Answer 

(C) "1 need to ask you to let me take the linal early." Choices (A) aiid (B) are mentioned in reterenee 
to main topic ^ the coBvctudioa, %dSMi^' in the date of the woraaa' s exam." Choice (fii)i$ not 
correct because the woman has already scheduled her flight. 

Audio w / 

2. Why does the woman have a probloB? 
Answer 

(C) 'Truthtuliy, 1 just made a mistake [scheduling the tripj." Choice (B) is true, but it is not the problem 
diat is the concern of the conversation. ChoieiB ^>is not oooect because the w<Mnan has not yet taken 
the final exam. Okmcc (A) is not mentioaed and may not be concluded from infoiraatioB in ibc 

conversation. 

Audio 

3. On what day is the exam scheduled? 
Answer 

(C) ". . . my flight leaves oa Iteaday. last's At day before die txamy Choice (A) would be the 

day before the flight, not the day of the exam. Choice (B) refers to the day of the flight, not to 
the day of the exam. Choitx (D) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in 
tliis conversation. 

Audio 

4. What does the professor decide to do? 



(B) **You can take the exam on Monday." Choice (A) is not correct because the woman has not taken 

disc exam yet. Choice (D) refers to the woman's suggestion, not to the professor's decision. Choice (C) 
is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the conversation. 

Aadio 

5. ^^n does this conversation most probably take place? 
Answer 

(D) Since the woman bou^ ilkikSt tO go home for Christmas, and her flight leaves on Tuesday, it 
may he concluded that the conversation took place in Decenriier. Chmces (A), (B), and (C) are not close 

enough to Christmas. 

Exercise 18: Convereations—PraftSMii/StiMlMrts 



Narrator: Listen to part of a Odnv^^sation betwem A^studnut tmd a profesai^'. 

^m: Dr. Stephens? " ' • ) . 

Stephens: Oh, hi Jim. 

Jun:. I'm a litde early. About ... ten minutes. Do you wmt me tO com^ bade lalei:?' 

St^fthens: No. no. not at all Come on in. 

Jim: ' Thanks. , 

Ste^^f im:t vinlm'to iidk vi^yoa ^'mSii W. . . befbre ^od tm^ Wk Vbu realize that 

this won't be ... it isn't the same test that everyone else took id't^a^^S ^^t'Fl^^. 
Jim: Yes. I know. I uh . . . I noticed that policy on the syllabus. 

Stephens: Good. I try to include everything on the syllabus, but . . . well . . . students don't always read 
a syllabus diat oir^ajlyi so. . . . The test that I gave in class was mo^y muttqple-choice and 
tiue-fidse and uh . . . with a few matching. In other wmds, it was an o4>jective test 
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Jim: Okay. 

Stq)bens: The makeup is an essay test, with . . . uh . . . lefs see, it has three questions on it I 

occasionally give oral recitations instead ot essays, but. ... . •• y 

Umi Oh, I'm i^ad it isn't an otal exam. 

'StCfAf^; Good. In general, my makeup tests are . . . uh . . . let's say they're more difficult than the tests 
in class because uh . . . frankly, I want to discourage my students from using the makeup 
option. 

Jim: Okay ... I understand. Dr. Stephens. Fm just glad to ... to haye an opportunity ... to make 
it up. I was so sick last Friday, believe me, I couldn't have gottm a good grade oa a.test.. 

Stephens: And . . . how are you now? 

Jim: A lot better, thanks. I went over to the health center instead of going to classes la^ Pridajir, 
and I got some medicine uh some antibiotics and some kind of decoMgeStpEL fiy SUidajr* I 

was starting to ... I was feeling better. You should have seen the waiting room over there. 
Anyway, 1 was lucky. My other classes meet on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and 1 have uh . . . 
one independent st^y. ... I didn't miss any other classes, I mean, just yours on Friday. . . . 
Too bad it was a test day, though. ii« . / 

Stephens: Yes, well, when you finish this, you'll be all caught up. 

Jim: Mostly I still have a lot of reading to do in my other classes. That medicine just knocked me 
out,, you loaow. soil ^ept a lot. Um, am.l4he aUy one taking a makeup? 

Stqithens: You ate. So, if you want to get started, you can just leave your books here. All you need to 
take with you is your pencil, and . . . just a second . . . I'll get your test. . . . Here you go. 

Jim: Thanks. 

Stephens: Why don't you take a look at it and uh . . . I can answer any questions you have tw^Me 

you get started. 

Jim: Okay . . . okay . . . okay. Hmmn. It's pretty straightforward. Dr. Stephens. The only thing I 

can' tididc of to ^mIc- is — how long you want . . . uh . . . how long Ae essi^s : should be . . . 

for each question. I mean. 
Stephens: Well, the answer should be as long as it takes to respond to the question ... but thal-^kMsn't 

help you much, (to^ it? . . . I'd say you'diieedldlt!«|NO/(Vfliitt^ paragraphs, toiBvtAop 

each of the questions fully. 
Jim: Okay. . , , i , 

Stephens: Anything else? ■ . . 

Jim: Notthfttlcanthiidcof. 

Stefdiens: Okay, then. I'm going to . . . you can Just leave your jacket and your backpack here. There's 
a conference room two doors down. And uh . . . it should be quiet there. I'll show you where 
it is, and then when you finish, you can just bring your teitback to me. i ' . 

Jim: You'll be...? 

Stephens: I'll be in my office. 

Jim: Oh, Dr. Stephens. Sorry . . . IJutft thought of another question. How long do I have to finish? 

SteidKus: Of course. Fm glad you asked Wtf iiianiteBi<wiiiGll,i8|ittt alniii<i««iHne aBouat.€f ^ne 
you would have had in class. But, knowing you, I tfiink you'll probably finish long before 
that. Do you have a watch on? . . > 

Jim: Yes. 

Stei^iens: Good. I don't think there's a clock in the confermce room. In any case, if you haven't tlrifi^ 

in the test by 1 :45, I'll . . . I'll come to the room to collect it, okay? ' 
Jim: Okay. Well, thanks again ... I appreciate this. 
Stephens: You're welcome, Jim. Good luck. 

Audio 

1. What is the main topic of this conversation? 

Answnr -" ' ' ' ' 

(B) Because the purpose of the man's appointment is to take a makeup test, it is the main topic of con- 
versation. Choices (A), (C), and (D) are mentioned in reference to the main topic, "the makeup test." 
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Andlo 

2. Why dkl demaitiMiBd to udce the test? 
Answer 

(A) "... 1 didn't miss any otlier classes, I mean, just yours on Friday ... a test day . . . ." Choice (B) is 
flot ooRMl lMieanM he misied dass in ttie past, not that he will mks class. Cftdice (C) is true, bat be 

is not taking the test for the independent-study course. OlMCe (D) is not mentiaiied'iad'may not be 
concluded from inl'ormation in this conversation. > 

AwUo 

3. What kind of test will the man take? 

(C) 'The makeup is an essay test" Choices (A) and (E) refer to die test diat die professor gave in class, 
not to the makeup test. Oxicc (D) ttkm to an opdoo that the professor occa^tmalty uses but not to 
this maketq) test 

Audio 

4. How long does he have to conapletB the test? 
Answer 

(C) "Fifty minutes, which is just about the same amount of time you would have had in class." Choice 

(A) refers to the amount of time early diat lim arrived. Qioices (B) and (D) refer to the clock time, 
1:43, when the test must be turned in. 

Awm 

5. Listen again to part of the conveiSl^iDn. 
Thm answer the question. 

"Pitty minutes, which is just about the same amount ot time yoO' wcMid have had in class. But, 

knowing you. I think you'll probably finish k»g bdbre diat." 

Why does the professor say this: 

"But, knowing you, i think you'll probably finish long before that." 
Answer 

(B) The professor expresses a positive opinion based on her knciu leilge of the student's abilities. The 
tone is encoivaging, and should increase the student's self-contidence. Choices (A), (B), and (D) are 
not correct because the professor has already told him that he has fifty minutes to finish die test 

Audio 

6. What can we assume about the man? 
Answn* 

(C) "I noticed that policy on the syllabus." Choice (A) is not correct because Jim has read the syllabus 
and has arranged for a makeup test. Choice (B) is not correct because Jim is a lot better. Choice (D) is 
not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in this conversation. 



Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a conversation betweeii a student and a professor. 
Marge: Dr. Jones? 
Jooes: Hi, Marge. 

Marge: Hi ... I was wondering whether I should . . . whether to make an iq^xiintment with you or 

uh . . . whether I should come back while the secretary's here. ■ 
Jones: Do you have imie to talk now? My two o'clock canceled, so ... I'm free. . 
MugBi Hiat'd be gtett. . ' 

J«0^: What do you hav^4Pki}l^.«BM7 . , .. ^ i 
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Maige: Well ... I need your advice. Um ... I like your class. I mean, it's my favori 

Jones: I'm glad. Are you a biology major? ' '' 

Marge: Uh . . . premed, but biology is my emphasis. 

JkMMs: Good. And^ I'm kxddng at my grade book, and uh . . . yon have a B-)- in die class Yon 

could probably pull that up to an A before the end of the semester. 
Maige: 1 know I could (deep breath) if 1 had the time to study. But the problem is . . . well you see 
... 1 took six classes this semester . . . and dial's okay. I can handle that. I've taken six classes 
beftxe and I've dMe all right, but . . . bat two of my dasses aie lab dasses . . . so I 
have the labs and die lab assignments on top of die elates, ai^ I'm . . A*ta mil\y Wmix 
my head. 

Jones: I see. Labs do take a lot of dme. 

Mvj^ Th^ do, if you do them right. So . . . so. 1 thought uh if you'd sign, I mean, if yoa'd p9t 

me permission to drop your biology class, then I'd take it over again next semester. 
Jones: Well, it's very late in the semester to drop a course. You have only two weeks left before the 
final. 

Maige: I know. I can't dp it mthoiit the professor's, I ... I mean, without your signanue, Boclvcs^ I 

just don't see any other way. 

Jones: Marge, I m sure you've dlO^ght this through, so . . . can you tell me why you decided to drop 
die Mdkigy dtamd'YiM mA it was yow fAvonte cIms. and you're ddng well in it. . . so yh 
I'm a little surprised that you didn't decide U\ perhaps, drop another class instead. 

Maige: Oh, no. You see, I'll have to take the course that 1 drop over again . . . from the beginning 1 
mean, next semester . . . and I really like biology . . . ttid I reiUy Ulce die way you teach it, 
so I thought ... 1 wouldn't mind repeating it as much as, well, some of my other classes. 

Jones: I see . . . Well, have you considered taking an incomplete? 

Marge: Not really. I've never done that. I'm not even ... uh ... not sure what it means. 

Jones: Marge« what you would do k C(Mitinue attending class, but . . . you wouUbkt liave to turn in 
your lab reports and take yoof final tmtil next sonester. 

Marge: Is ... is that possible? ' 

Jimes: Not always . . . but in this case, f m wiUing todo it . . . widi one condidon. 

Maige: What's diat? 

Jooes: I want you to write a memo to your advisor explaining that the eighteen-hour schedule was 
" ' too much . . . and uh . . . that you have indicated to me that . . . that . . . you don't plan to take 

' so many houis a^dn. And, I'd like to hove a copy of the memo for my file. 
Maige: Oh, Dr. Jones. I'd be glad to do that. I've really learned my limits this s ea MW ler >J wean, 

I know ... and, and ... I don't ever plan to get myself in this mess again. 
Jcmes: Good. Then, I'll fill out die paperwoikD^m I turn in my grades, and you'll see an Im your 

grade report. . . . And Marge. I ^ould tell you that if you don't complete the requilMMMtiB 

for the course by the end of next semester, then . . . you'll receive an F for the class. 
Marge: That won't happen. I'll finish my lab reports and study for the fmal over the break, and . . . 

if it'sekay witti you, m uh . . . VUiOBt take die &smim*ommweefils^^^ 

1 mean. 

Jianes: That's a good plan. 
Audio 

1. What is die purpose of this conversation? 
Answer 

(Q Because the woman asks permission to drop a course in ordm- to dectease her course load, it may 
be concluded that the purpose of the conversation is to talk about her woddoad. Choices (A), (B), aiKl 
(D) are mentioned in reference to the main tt^ic, "the workload." 



1 
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Aodio 

2. What does Maige mean when she says she is "ovo^ her head"? 
Answer 

(B) "Labs do take a lot of time." The idiom over one's head means to be "overwhelmed." Choice (A) 
is not ocMtect because tfie ^foman has a B# and eoidd have an A befoce th»c»d of the semester. Choice 

(C) is not correct because it is her favorite class. Choice (D) is true hecause she haS/ft pvnned nu^or 
with a biology emphasis, but it is not the meaning of the phtra^e over one s head. 

Audio 

3. Why does Marge want to drop the biology class? 
Answer 

(CI- 1 thwght I wocddn^t mkid lepeatmg it [tiie hiology class! . . . Chdce (A) is not conrct bceaifBe 

she says biology is her favorite class. Choice (B) is not correct hecause she has a B+ in die grade bOK^ 
Choice (D) is not correct because she likes the way the professor teaches the course. 

Audio 

4. Why does Maige need the professor's signature? 
Answer 

(B) "I can't do it [drop the ctess] widiout the pfOfessor's, I mean without your »piiturB." Choice (A) 

is not correct because she has the [H'ofessor's permission to take the exam at the b^omtng of next term, 
but she does not need the professor's signature. Choice (C) is not correct because she has not asked for 
excused absences. Choice (D) is not correct because she has a grade of B in the class. 

Audio 

5. Listen again to part of the conversation. 
Then f answer Ae question. 

"I see. . . . Well, have you considered takmg an incon^riete?" 

Why does the professor say this: 
"Well, have you considered taking an incomplete?" 
Answnr 

(C) Speakers often ask whether the listener has considered something as a way tamakc a suggNtion 
without being too direct. Choice (A) is not correct because the consideration of an option would not 
provide information about the studem's academic record. Choice (B) is not eooect because the student 
has already told him that she cannot complete the w<»klor the class. Choice (D) is notc(Hxect because 
the student has already exfibuned the jsobhm 

'ii ,■ . , . , ■ 

Avdfo 

6. Why does Dr. Jones want MaifB:tii wdtaa mono lo her advisor? 
Answer ■ 

(A) Because the memo states thitt she wiH not "plan to take so many hours again," itnay be concluded 

that the purpose of the memo is to prevent her advisor from allowing her to register for so many hours. 
Choice (B) refers to the grade that she will receiv e if she dt>es not complete the course, not to the grade 
that she already has. Choice (D) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in this 
conversation. 

Exercise 19: Consultations— Professors/Students 
CoMnltatipi Dm 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a consultation in a professor s office. 

Smith: You wanted to talk about the results of your laboratory experiment. Did you have any 

problems with it? 
Bob: Yes, ProfesscH- Smith. We did. 
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Smitli: And you two are lab partDMS? 

Bob: Yes. we are. 

Smith: Well, then, can you go over the procedure for me? 

^maeir' SoevMnlwe pat ten grams of cnished ttmestone in a bottle. 

Smitli: Anylidlig special about the bottle? 

Bob: It was a gas-collecting bottle with a one-hole stopper and bent glass tubing. 
Smith: V«y good. So you put the limestone in a gas-collecting bottle. Then what? 
Anne: Tbra we poured in ten mfllignunffi of hydrochloric add, put on the Copper, and ceSleciBd a 

bottle of carbon dioxide. 

Smith: Right. What was the method of collection? ' ' 

Anne: Water displacement. 
Smith: Good. 

Anne: Then, we lit a magnesium ribbon and put it in the bottle of carbon dioxide. 

Bob: And carbon deposits began to form on the bottom of the bottle. You see, we didn't have any 

{Hoblon widi procedore . . . 
Anne: Well, we had a little problem getting the magnesram ribbon to my lit oantil we could get it 

into the bottle. 

Bob: Okay. But we did it. The big problem was that we really didn't understand what happened. 
IXd Ihe^ ihiiignednm combine widi die <^[ygen m 

Smith: You have just answered your own question. Rob. The burning magnesium broke the carbon- 
oxygen bonds in the carbon dioxide, and then the oxygen combined with the magnesium to 
produce magnesium oxide. 

Aime: And the cartwn was fieed to dqra^ Itedf oa the boide. 

Smith: Exactly. 

AwUo 

1. What is ^jpiu)N>se of fUs consultation? 
Answer 

(A) "Let's talk about the results of yoiu* laboratory experiment." Choices (B) and (C) are mentioned as 
seeondaiy themes Aat ite med to devetop fte maiii tbeme of tibe (fiscDsidoii, *^ leiiiflts cif the lab 
experiment" CThoice (D) is not correct because die students had already done the litb expoiment 

AmHo 

2. What was dq)osited on die bott(»n of die gas bottle? 
Answer 

(C) "And carbon deposits began to form on the bottom of the bottle." Choice (A) refers to the ribbon 
diat was lit, not to the deposits. CbiMce (B) refers to the matenal that was put in die boide at tteUl^fab- 
ning of the experiment, not to wfacKt was dqposited at die end. Choice (D) lefers to die medwd'of 
collection, water displacement. 

Audio 

3. What caused the deposits? 
Answer 

(C) The boming nu^nesium broke the caibon-oxygen bonds m die carbon dioxide, and then the oxygea 

combined v\ ith the magnesium to produce magnesium oxide." Gioices (A), (B), and (D) tte not G^^i^ibt 
because burning magnesium broke the caibon-oxygen bonds. ' ' ^ 

Audio 

4. Where does this consultation take place? 
Answer 

(D) "Listen to part of a consultation in a professra-'s office." The lab in Choice (A) refers to die place 

where the experiment took place, not to where the conversation is taking place. Choices (B) and (C) 
are not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in this consultation. 
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Audio 

5. What can we infer from this consultation? 
Answer 

(B) Since the students are able to exfdain the procedures fertfie experiment, it may be ooacluded ilHtf: 

they performed the experiment correctly. Choice (C) is not correct because in spite of a bttle problem, 
the students completed the experiment. Choice (D) refers to the fact that there is burning magnesium, 
not a fire in the lab. Choice (A) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from inlonnation in the 
discussifxi. 



Consultation IViro 



Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part ol a ct)nsultation with a professor. 

Tcm: Dr. Anderson, could you please clarify the requirements for this course? Some of us are a 

little bit confused about tlie final examination. 
Anderson: Oh? Well, you have two captions in this course. You can either take a fmal examination or 

you can write a research paper instead. 
Tom: Accuse me. Dr. Anderson. That's fbe point I need you to clarify. What Idnd of research pttp&[ 

did you have in mind? An on|^Qal study? A report? A book review, perhaps? 
An^rson: A report. A summary really, iMsed upo;i a reading list of ciirreot research in the field. 
Jane: How long should the reports be? 

Andoson: Length is really not important. I should think that it would take at least ten pages ui order 

to develop the topic, however. 
Jane: And should we check the topic with you before we begin writing? 
Anderson: You may, if you wish. But die only requirement is that it relate to current trends in United 

States foreign policy. Are you considering writing a paper, Jane? 
Jane: I'm not sure. I think that I'd like to know a little bit more about the examination. 
Anderson: All right. One hundred muldple-choice questions covering both the lectures and the outside 

reading',, , 
Tom: Didn't you 9f(yduU(j|fpu Wixdd give. us ope hour for l^ex^^ 
Anderson: Yes, 1 did. ^ 
Tom: I'm going to do the paper, theiL 
Jane: Me too. 



Audio 

1, What pnunpted the consute^? 
Answer 

(^) "I>r. Anderson, could ^ou please clarify the requirements for this course?" Choice (B) refers to Jane 
and Tom, not to all & sh^rats. C^mce (C) is not correct because the professor is clarifying the require- 
ments he has previously explained. Choice (D) is not menticmed and may not be ccmciuded from 
information in the talk. 

yf]M}aa^pf tese^rfdi paper has Pr. AndorspA assigned? 

(A) "What kind of research paper did you have in mind? An original study? A report? A book review, 
perhaps?" "A report." Choices (B) and (C) refer to options that the student, not the professor, mentitms. 
Choice (D) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the discussion. 



) 
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Audio 

3. What kind of examination has Dr, Anderson piepaied? 
Answer d 

(B) "One hundred multiple-dioice qiMMkms cdvermg* bodi the lectiues and the outside readings." 

From the reference to multiple-choice questions, it must be concluded that it is an objective test 
Choices (A), (C), and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the 
discosaoD. 

Audio 

4. Which option do the students choose? 



Oi) When the man says, "I'm going to do the paper, then," the woman agrees. The lectures in Qioice 
(A) refer to one source of the questions on the examination, not to the option that the students choose. 
Choice (C) refers to the reading list that will be required for the paper, not to a separate option. Choice 
(D) n^Eis to the <^(ni Hat die students decide not to dioose. 

Audio 

S. Based upon the consultation, which course does Dr. Anderson most probibly teach? 

Answer 

(C) From the reference to current trends in U.S. foreign policy, it must be concluded that Dr. Anderson 
teaches political science. Choices (A), (B), and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from 
information in the discussion. 

Exercise 20: Consultations— Professors/Students 

Consultation Om 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a consultation between a student and a professor. 
Rct^BssdK Oh, heOo, Lany. 

Lany: Um ... I know it's not your office hour right now, but I saw you, and I ... 1 wondered 
if... 

]¥ofes8Wt Sm, eome in. WIhk can I do for you? 

Lany: I just want to check soiiielhing out with you uh from the lecture on Wednesday. I want to 

get it straightened out before . . . before class tomorrow, because . . . uh because ... 
Professor . . . because it might be on the quiz. 

Larry: Well, yes. 
Professor: Okay. Fire away. 

Larry: it's about hot spots. Under the ocean. I've got two questions. First, you said that hot spots 
tppait to be fixed in place for . . . let's see . . . tens or even hundreds of miQlions Of 'yeses 
. . . and uh . . . they're stable even when the litho . . . litho . . . spheiieidMeSBloveieverttiete. 
And then you said diat volcanic activity is stronger at hot spots. 

Professor: Right so far. 

Lany: Then, I have m my notes bote . . . diat in Hawaii ... I dunk it was Hawaii becauto^'ha^ 

Iceland scratched out and Hawaii written in ... so I think it was in Hawaii . . . where the hot 
spots have uh . . . have active volcanoes under the ocean . . . and uh ... the volcanoes con- 
tmue to erapt and ... and ... that builds die ItitaMf. 
Professor: Right again. 

Lany: Now here's the part that gets confusing. I wrote this down. "The quantity of lava produced 
by hot-spot volcanoes is so large that such volcanoes are the tallest topographic features on 
Eva's surface." 

]toiess(M~. Lany. dut's exacdy what I said in my lecture. 
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Larry: Buttbm . . . this is what I can't fipue out ... I wrote that the uh mountains in HawaS-Me 

only about 4,500 meters above sea level. 
Professor: Oh, now 1 see your problem. The island actually rises 5,5U0 meters . . . that is . . . 5,500 

meters from the sea floor to the surface of the ocean. 
LaRy: Prom the surface of the ocean. So, then . . . okay ... I need to add 5,500 meters to the 4,500 

to calculate the actual elevation firom the surface of the planet . . . which is actually the ooeaa 

floor. 
Professor Exacdy. 

Larry: Well, that takes care of one of my questions. 

Professor: Okay. What else do you have? 

Larry: It's about hot spots again ... the ones remaining in place as the uh . . . the uh . . . plate moves 
over Aem. WhtA did you say about chains of islands? Like, well, like Hawaii, to use that 

example again. 

Professor: Okay. Visualize a hot spot on the ocean floor. It doesn't move. But the plate moves over it, 
and the plate carries one of the Hawaiian Islands that the hot ^t has created . . . away from 
the hot spot that formed it. 

Lany: But uh . . . the hot spot is still active, so ... so it's still building an undersea formation . . . 

that, I mean, the undersea formation . . . will uh . . . become another island close to the first 
island. Okay. And dien ... the plate moves the second island away from the hot ipot. so 
... so a chain of islands . . . that's how a chain is foniied . . . ftom the 8Unehot^K)t. 

Professor: From the hot spot and the movement of the hthospheric plates. 

Lany: The fitiw . . . Mia . . . 

Professor: The lithospheric plates . . . Lithospkerte just means Ear^^s cnia and the «qnin part of die 

mantle. 

Larry: So this process is going on all the time. 

Profess(Mr: It is. In fact, if volcanic activity cratinttes at its i»esent rate, another island may be £^pear- 

ing at the end of the Hawaiian chain. >' 
Larry: Really? 

Professor: We've given it a name already — ^Loihi. Of course, we won't actually see it above the surface 
of the ocean for another ten to fcwty thousand years, and you and I won't see it at all ... bat 
uh . . . we are obscfving it closely as itcontimies to build under water. 

Larry: That is so cool. 

Professor It is, isn't it? And to get back to your original questifon, Dilien Loihi is only a few fim.idm'^ 

the water, it will already be a \ ery significant topographical feature. 
Larry: Because . . . because of the height it has reached . . . before breaking the surface. 
Professor: Well said. You should do just fme on that quiz. 

Audio 

1. Wliat is the purpose of the consultation? 

(A) "I want to get it straightened out . . . because it might be on the quiz." Choice (B) is true, but the 
ieas(Hl he wants to know is because it will probably be a quiz question. The quiz in Choice (C) refers 
to the next quiz, not to the last quiz. Choice (D) is not correct because Larry refers to the lecture on 
Wednesday. 

Audio 

2. What is die main topic of this consultation? 
Answer 

(D) it's about hot spotf|," .Cfaoi(^,(A^4B),'«iad (Q4i6 all mei^wed i9/n^(VMWi^ t^^ tia^ 

"hot spots." I 
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Audio 

3. What is the ahitude of Hawaii? 

(D) "So ... I need to add 5,500 meters to the 4,500 lo calculate the actual elevation from the surface 
of HMf t)lanet . . . which is actually the oceim floor.** Choice (Ay rounds like 4,'!500 meters [forty-five 
hundred], which is the elevation above sea level, not the total altitude. Choice (B) is the elevation above 
sea level but does not include the elevation below the surface of the ocean. Choice (C) is the elevation 
below the surface of the ocean but does not include the elevation above sea level. 

Audio 

4. What does the professor say about the newest Hawaiian island? 
Answer 

(D) . . when Loihi is only H few feet above water, it will already be a very significant tOpogiaiMcal 

feature." Choice (A) is not correct because the island is named I.oihi. Choice (B) is not correct because 
it will appear in ten to forty thousand years. Choice (C) is not correct because it will not appear for ten 
to feity diOBsand years. 

Audio 

5. Listen again to part of the conversation. 
Thra «a8wer <die4|aNfkmj 

"Of course, we won't actually see it above the surface of the ocean for another ten to forty thousand 
years . . . and you and I won't see it at all ... but uh ... we are observing it closely as it continues 
to build imder Water." 
Why does the professor say this: 

". . . and you and I won't see it at all " ' 

Answer 

(C) Because the island imll not aiipeaar for dwiiisands of yews, tlac {)rofiEisor «iate<» a jokfe-of tfw ^ 

that they cannot expect to live long enough to see it. Choice (B) is not correct because the island is not 
visible yet and not well-known, and therefore, it is not a concrete example. Choice (D) is not correct 
because the student is asking questions, not presenting an argurarat. (A) is not comet beURrte 
it is not mentioned and may not be concluded from infmmation m the consultation. 

Audio 

6. Put the f(rflowing evmts in order to exphdn how island chains are formed. 
Answer 

(B) (A) (C) (D) ". . . the plate moves over it [the first island], and the plate carries one of the 
Hawaiian islands . . . away from the hot spot that formed it . . . But . . . the lK)t spot is Mill active, . . . 
so it is stilt boyding . . . another island close to die first island." 

Consultation Two 
Audio 

Narrator Listen to part of a consultation between a student and a professor. 

Ronda: Ifi^Db Gilbeit. Are you busy? 

Gilbert: Just getting organized for my class. 

Ronda: Oh Do you want me to come back later? 

Gilbert: No, no. Come in. This is an open office hour. I was just worlting on some notes until someone 

showed up, so . . . 

Ronda: Thanks. I wanted to talk about . . . about my term paper. I have a topic ... but I'm not sure 

where to begin. I'm finding so many references, 1, well, 1 couldn't possibly read them all. 
GIMt: ' ^oy. What's the topic? 
Ronda: The Baroque style. 
Gilbert: The Baroque style? 
Ronda: Yes, I really like the ... the .. . 
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Gilbert: 
Ronda: 
Gilbert: 



Ronda; 
GUbert: 



Ronda: 
Gilbert: 

Ronda: 
Gilbert: 
Ronda: 
GUbeit: 



Ronda: 

GiHmiX: 

Ronda: 
GUbert: 
Ronda: 

Gilbert: 
Ronda: 
Gilbert: 

Ronda: 

Gilbert: 

RfMida: 



GUbert: 
Rrada: 



Gilbert: 



Ronda: 
Gilbert: 



Ronda: 



Opulence is the word usually associated with Baroque. 

1 was thinking of "over the top," but opulence is even better. I'm attracted to it. 
Weil, that's good. You want to choose a topic you're interested in, or uh attracted to. 
I But^lMfs taHc: about the probtem you're having. Ronda, it'»no wonder Huityoa tm fincbig so 
much material. That topic is extremely broad. To really do it justice, you'd have to write a 
dissertation. Remember, your paper is supposed to be only ten to twelve pages long. 
Well, 1 haven't started writing yet. Do you think maybe 1 should choose another topic? 
Another topic? No, I didn't say ftaHt. I said the tc^ic was too broad. What you need to do is 
uh . . . narrow it down. Look at tth (me aspect of the Baroque style, perhaps architecture or 
painting or sculpture, or you could do some research on one artist and uh . . . demonstrate 
. . . discuss how the Baroque style is ... is reflected in the work. You could probably even 
narrow it down to one work by oat artist and still have mote ttian enough material for such 
a short paper. 

Ob, okay. Actually, that sounds really good. A lot more manageable. Thanks, Dr. Gilbert 
\^t a minute, Ronda. Let's talk a little more about tbe tcseardi you've bem doing, and uh 

maybe we can Fmd a tf^ic. 

Really ' That would be perfect. I have my research on my lap^, but , . . 

Just talk to me about it. 

Okay. I started out with some general sources, and I . ^ . I found a lot on uh . . . Bernini. 
Umhum. That makes sense. Bernini was certainly at the center of the Baroque movement. 
But even that topic would be very broad since he was such a Renaissance man — hard to 
imagine someone who could be a sculptor, a painter, and an architect. I tfamk he even wrote 

plays and composed music. So what else did you find? 

Well, 1 had a lot on Versailles. And, you know, the Hail of Mirrors. And tbe Spanish painters 
of the period. 
Diego Vdazquez. 

Unhuh . . . ctnd. oh. did I mention Saint Peter's Cathedral in R(mie? 
So you have Italy, France, and Spain in your research. 

MQie<tfi«B.ttiat I've g^aone oliHination on tfie Dutch Baroque, too . . . aUhou^ IdunLM 
seems flifliMwi&om tbe rest somehow. Wasn't Rembrandt Dutch? 
Right you are. 
So... 

Hold on a nunote, Rroda. Of evaiydiing you've read, what's the (»• pmon or biulding, or 

work of art. or fact that you found the most intnesting? 

Let me see, well, probably ... the archkectwe. > 
And which structure stands out in your mind? 

Oh, that's easy. Versailles. The inside though, not the outside, which to me has at least- sraoe 
classical influence. Don't you think so? It isn't as typical of Baroque as the magnificent rooms 
inside the palace. 
I would agree with that. 

I ... 1 actually saw Versailles u hen my family was living in Europe five years ago. My Dad 
was transferred to London, and ... it was so great ... we traveled a lot while we were there. 
The trains go everywhere, but you probably know that. 1 didn't get to Italy and Spain, though. 

I'd like to some day. ' 

Well, let's see what we've accomplished. You started out with Baroque, which was very broad, 
then you said that you were interested in architecture . . . which hmited the topic somewhat 
. . . and uh . . . let's see . . . tten you found one building. 
Versailles. 

And, as T understood you. you eliminated the outside ... the outside of Versailles ... so your 
topic is much more narrow now ... if you choose to write about the interior of Versailles. 
Frankly, that's still a major topic. 
Is it? So, do you think I should narrow it even more? 
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Qflbot: I ilte awmber a ten-page paper & o^ rl^ tiausMd words. And idi . . . I should 

uh . fifteen to twenty sources should be more than enough. 
Ronda: Well then . . . how do I put this? Do you think 1 could ... I could fuid enough to write about, 
I mean, if I just focused on the Hall of Mirrors? I think I have vaottt dian twmty sources Awit 
that in my list already. 

Gilbert: I'm sure you could. In fact, you should probably think about an even more specific aspect of 
the Hall . . . something that would interest you. There has been a tremendous amount of 
research on it Look, why don't you go back to your research files, and uh ... try to come 
up with a title? We can talk about it more after you do . . . after you have a title . . . and ttrai^ 
uh . . . ril try to direct you to s(Hne specific resources if you don't iiave enough materid 
already. How's that? 

Ronda: That would be perfect. Maybe I can have it figaied out ... I mean, I'll tty t6 have 4&by ditts 
tomorrow. 

Audio 

1. What is Ronda's problem? 
Answer 

(B) "That topic is extremely broad." Choice (A) is not correct because Ronda's topic is the Bamque 
styie. C^qicv flotccnmct beeawse she kfiidiiig so niiU|y leQasracfss ttiat.atae can't reiid ttiem all. 
Cbf»ce (Q is WDt, mentioned and may not be concluded firmn inf<xmation in this consultation. 

Audio 

2. How long; diQuld the papa* be? 
Answer 

(B) "Remember, your paper is supposed ft) be only ten to twelve pages." The luunber in Choice (A) 
refers to how many years ago Ronda and her family lived in Europe. Choices (Cl) and CP) ^ not vaea- 
tioned and may not be concluded firom information in this consultation. 

Audio 

3. What does Dr. Gilbert suggest? 
Answer 

(C) "... tty to ccMne up with a title. We can talk ^ut it more after you do. . . Chdoe (A) is n6t 

correct because the professor tells Ronda that he didn't say she should find another topic. Choice (B) 
refers to the offer to direct Ronda to specific resources, but he has not given her resources in the past. 
Ch<$fee (D) is i^ f B i skll kMM ^ Ibsy not be 6olDdlidfed Hm ififeiniatiod im tltte eoHMdlUion. 

Audio 

4. "^Wliere did R«»da's family live five years ago? 
Answer 

(D) "M\ Dad was transferred to London. . . ." Choices (A) and (B) refer to places she would like to 
visit some day, not to where she has lived. Choice (C) refers to a place she visited, not to where she 
has lived. 

Audio 

5> LuMen i^Bia to part of the conversation. 

Then answer the question. 

"Hi, Dr. Gilbert. Are you busy?" "Just getting organized for my class." , 
Why does the student ask this: 
> "Amyou fausy?" 

Answer 

(C) Speakers who are interrupting someone in an office setting often ask the question. Are you busy? 
ti»fhw.ibej4hff' penon^ i^ppioiluni^ to postpmetteieenvfaatioB. Gaekt^i^ia not coneet beciwe 
she asks a genoal question, but she does not ask for q>eciflc details. Choioe ^) is not oeerect because 
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I 

ibe-iasks the question before she begins ta'dwttOieiee i^#jK)t ineotioiied aodnuQr Dotbe coDcliided 
fiom information in the conversation. ' i ' i 

kmm 

6. What will Rooda EDQift {Hobably do? 
Answer 

(A) . . do you think I ooaM . . . find^mough to wi^ about ! laeaa, if I just focused on the Hall of 

Miopors?" 'Tm sure you owkL*' Qmcc (B) is not comet because she already has nK»e than twenty 
sources. Choice (C) is not correct because the Hall of Mirrors is a tDflic.in.the Baroque petiod. Choice 

(D) is not correct because she has not started writing a draft yet. • 

ExmsE 11: fiimip Disciissiom— ^tudmts 



Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a discussion among students in a study groiq>. 

Man: So . . . what do you think will be on the test'.' 

Woman: I'll bet the first question will be: "Define the term organization." And Dr. Graham will want 
it . . . wmd for word. So, here it is, s tf Mg lht f WwM file bode, "An organitattm rt-ptea e ntg a vp^ 
cific type of social relationship or arrangement between persons, with either closed or limited 
admission, and regulations enforced by a person or group in a position of authority." 

Man 2: You got tfiat right He's gone over that definition at the beginning of almost every class since 
the last test. And then, uh let me see here, then . . . we'll probably have to compare formal 
and informal organizations. . . . So . . . this is the answer, guys, "A formal or^ani:ati(m is 
characterized by formality ... no surprise there ... a hierarchy of ranked positions, and a 
onnplex division of Idxir, as well as a relatively bilge idze.** CHoiy. Ndw, want nie te^ do it^or- 
mal ori^anizationsl 

Woman: I'll do it. "An informal organization brings peqple together to explore a common inteiQSt** 
Man: Okay. . . . Don't forget about baretmEmeies. 

Woman: Yeah, yeah. Besides the definition, what? 

Man 2: I've got a lot on Weber's ideal type of bureaucracy. 

Woman: You do? Hmmn. 1 don't remember anything about tliat. 

Man 2: Here, let me read you some of my notes. It's called Weber's ideal bureaucracy. Maybe you'll 
remember something. I have a list of the characteristics: 1 . Paid officials; 2. Benefits for 
career officials; 3. Salary increases, seniority rights and uh promotions by examination; 4. 
Hierarchical organization. 

W(Hnan: Oh, okay . . . sure. I have that I just didn't hwe it uh . . . identified , . . you know, as Weber's 
ideal bureaucracy. . 

Man 2: You've got them all then? All the characteristics? 

WoaanK Yedi. Yeah, I got ifaem. 

Man: Okay. We should probably be ready for the uh . . . Boisman and . . . and . . . Rosmbe^ . . . 

the Bensman and Rosenberg study. 
Woman: That's the one about advancement, right? 

Man: Rig^ I have it uh . . . summarized like . . . like this, H's not ivAdf yHH.loiow but who you 

know." I ■ 

Woman: And how well you're liked by the right people. 
Man: Bingo! 

Man 2: Moving ri^t along. Parkinson's Law has to be there. Hne's what 1 have on that one, 
"In any bureaucratic (Kganization, work expands to fiU the time available for its 
completion."' ' ■ ' ' '• ' ' " • ' i • < • 

Mm: Vai^^iaM'vSaigat^ Hki. ..TtAta^ibt other one? . : .-yM teow, tfiCPBlcr 
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Wxmtsm: No. listen the Peter principle is 'In any hierarchy, eveiy employee t«Hte to rise to htftb^wl 

I -I , ' of incompetence." 

Man: Okay . . . okay ... so what does that mean, really? 

W(Mnan: Look, let's say you're a great professor, and you get a promoti(xi to, maybe, department chair 
.., , . . which is an administrative position, but you uh can't use yourteaching skills in the admin- 
istrative position, so you aren't as successful. You see, you got llired on the basis of skills 
dmt ... skilk that don't translate, I ineaa transfinr to die next job. 

Man: So you don't get promoted again becwise you aren't doing such a gre^ job, you know, as aa 
administrator? 

Woman; Right. You've reached your . . . just a minute ... I've got it right here . . . you've reached your 

level Of incoinpetence. • 
Mm 2: Listen, the way that I keep them Straight is to dunk Parkinson's law is about the wo^Mnd 

' the Peter principle is about the pebplt. 
Man: Hey, thanks. That's a good idea. 

Woman: Yeah. Do you think he'll include anything on leadership? 

Man 2: Maybe. I The does, he'll probably ask us about the . . . the uh . . . two different types of leaders. 

Woman: Okay. Let me see if 1 can remember thai. I he instrumental leader is goal oriented and uh 
. . . organizes the group by ... by assigning uh . . . ta^, and . . . and . . . iiieaq>ngsive l^uler 
is uh more socially inclined . . . someone who udrks tow ai d , . oh w ait, let me think. . . . The 
expressive leader works toward solidarity among group members by ... by offering support. 

Man 2: I'm impressed. That's almost word for word from the lecture. 

Woman: Remember, Dr. Graham doesn't reward creativity. He's looking for the stufFhe tai^tlA just 

like he taught it. Haven't you noticed bow he grades the quizzes? 
Man 2: I know, 1 know. Just kidding. 

Woman: Okay. So, the short-answo^ questions will be "exfriain the Peter pttecqile, state PaikiaBon's 

law, summarize the Bestman ... I mean Bensman and Rosenberg study . . . Bensmui 
Rosenberg . . . and contrast formal and iofonnal organizations." Anything else? 
Man 2: Compare the two types of leaders. 

Vkmuk: RightThat leaves the... the... viiat's-hisr^ianie ideal bureaucracy for the essay. 

Man: Weber's ideal bureaucracy. 
Woman: Weber . . . Weber. 

Man: That should about do it, then. ... I think we covered die m(»t important points in the chapter, 

and the notes. 

Man 2: Now, we have to do is review a little and uh . . . we should be ready for it. . , 




1 . What is iheiMW purpose this stu^ 

Answer , 

(A) '^o . . . What do you think vt^l be on die t^t?" The quiz in choice (C) ttlets to a qcuz diat die pro- 
fessor has already graded, not to the purpose of this study group. The lectiuie notes in Choice (D) refer 
to the source of the important points that the group is discussing, not to the purpose of their study gfSUfk. 
Choice (B) is not mentioned and may not be concluded trom mlbrmation in this discussion. 

Audio 

2. Who has identified an ideal bureaucracy'! 
Answer 

(B) I've got a lot on Weber's ideal type of bureaucracy. Cboices (A) and (D) refer to the Bensman and 
Rosenberg study about advancement, not to ideal bureaucracies. Choice (C) refers to the professor's 

name, not to the researcher who has identified an ideal bureaucracy. 

, (,ii: t'"- ( ; ' I ■ ' .1 
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3. Which law states that pet^e advance until ibey leaeh a |K»itioD in yiMiAnimy mt ten lilcdy to 
succeed? ' 

^'*The Peter principle is 'in any hierardiy, every emfiayte tends to rise to his level of incompe- 
tence."" Choice (A) refers to the ideal type (rf bureaucracy. Choice (B) refers to the fact that work 
expands to till the time available for its conqdetioil. Choice (C) refers to the Bensman and Rosenberg 
Study aMitiKhrttieieaiBOL 

Audio 

4. Which topic will probably appear as an essay question? 

(D) "That leaves the . . . ideal bureaucracy for the essay." Choices (B) and (C) refer to the short-answer 
questions, not to the essay. Choice (A) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information 
in this discussion. 

Audio 

5. Listen again to part of the conversation. 
Then imwer Urn qfWMtto. 

"You got that li^t. He's goud over that defimtiini at the begiBBiiig of ataost evoy class anee the 

last test." 

Why does the man say this: 

"He's gone over that definitioo at tfie beginning of almost every class since the last test" 

Answer 

(D) Because the man remembers that the professor has made repeated references to the detinition, it 
n»y be coBcltRied that he agrees witfi the woman's statement tfiat the questicm will be on the next test 

Choice (A) is not correct because the man is referring to the probability that the question will be on the 
test, not to the woman's answer to the question. Choice (B) is not correct because the man says. "You 
got that right," indicating that he has heard and agrees with the answer. Choice (C> is not correct because 
die man acknowledges diat the woman knows die answer. 

Audio 

6. What CUD we assinne about Dr. Graham? 

Answer . • 

(C) Because all the questions that the study group is reviewing are related to business, it may be con- 
cluded that Dr. Graham teaches business. Choice (A) is not correct because the study group is prepar- 
ing for ^ort-mswer and essay qunttoiSv Qxnce (D) is not eemet •because tbe fltiid«t»aieiee tfiat Dr. 
Graham does not reward creativity. QuEMCe (B) is not mentioned and may not be otmchided fionMoiv 
mation in tbe discussion. 

•llMMlMltN 

Nanatw: Listen to part of a discussion among students who are woridng on a group project. 

Joan: Okay, let's get going now that we're all here. 
Carl: Okay. 
il»d^ Fine. 

Jioan: Jui|t to remind everyone, we agreed to do our group presentation ou the SQ3R study reading 
method, and since there are four of us in the group, all of you are going to take two of tbe 
steps in the method, and I'm . . . I'm going to say a few words to introduce the presentation 
. . . and then I'll summarize at the end, and . . . and uh finally, we can go over the handout 

Call: Sounds good. Except I had only one step. 
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Joan: 
loan: 



Phil: 
Joan: 

Phil: 



Martha: 

Carl: 



PhU: 



Nfaidia: 

Joan: 

Marttm: 

loan: 



Carl: 
Martha: 

Joan: 

Martha: 

Joan: 



Phil: 

Carl: 
Manila: 



Ri^t. Carl. Phil and Martha have two, though. And uh, I mean, we said wc^d ill be fta^ 

to go through everything this time. 
I think we all brought our scripts, Joan. 

Okay. I'll start. This is it. Today our group wilt show yon how to ose the Mddy reading 

method known as SQ3R. The letters stand for uh . . . five steps ... in the reading process: 
Siin cY. Question. Read. Review: and Recite." Then I'll say, "Each of the Steps should be dooc 
carefully and in the order that 1 mentioned." 
. . .Isdiatit? 

Yes. We have only ten minutes, Phil, and uc want to spend I'd say ... at least six or seven 
minutes going over the handout ... so we have less than a minute for each step. 
Okay. Well, after the introduction, it's my turn. And uh I'll say, "la all study reading, a survey 
tiioald be the first step. Survey means *to look quickly.' In study reading, you need to took 
quickly at titles, words in darker or larger print or italics, words with capital letters, illustra- 
tions, and charts. At this point, you don't stop to write . . . sorry ... 1 mean, read complete 
sentences. Just look at die important divisions of the material " 

Okay. I'm up next. "The second step is question. Try to form questions based oa yoacsastiif^. 
Use the question words who, what. when, where, why. and how." 

. . . My turn? Let's see. 'Now you're ready for the third step: ReuJ . . . You'll be rereading 
Ae Me» and imporeant words thitt you looiced at in H^mrwy. But this time yotiil read'tte 
examples and details as well. Sometimes it's useful to take notes while you read. Some readers 
prefer to underline important points, and it seems to be just as useful as note taking. What 
you should do, whether you take notes or underline, is to read actively. Think aboul'wtat 
y(Hi're reading as a series of ideas, not just a sequence of words." . . . Go ahead, Phil. 
Okay. uh. thanks. The fourth step is review. Remember the questions that you wrote down 
before you read the material .' You should be able to answer them now. You'll notice that some 
of <tfw queattoBS were toisalied in fflefe'detafl in ttem^iig. GoaoentnN^ w tboac ASaa* . . 
also. . . ." Wait a minute — I changed this part "Also, leview aairtmal that you didn't con- 
sider in your questions." . . . Martha? 

Oh, oh sorry. The last step is reate. Try to put die reading into your own words. SaaiflUt- 

ri/e it either in writing or orally." 

. . . Done? ' ' 

Yeah. That's it. 

Okiff. fkm Vm going to just uh . . . summarize in one sentence. I'll say: '^Q3R — smvey, 

question, read, review, and rm're. Let me repeat that .SQ3R — .v/<nrv. question, read, review. 
and recite." Then I'll say. "But to really understand the method, let's take a look at a reading 
passage, and try to use SQ3R." Then I'm going to um . . . pass out a passage from . . . from 
our textbook. I thought I'd use something in the next chapter because uh . . . so most pelade 
probably wouldn't have read it yet • ■" ■ 

That's a great idea. 
Y^. What's the next du^to: ot? 

It's about BMNivatiMi. There's a reaUy good pass^e about teniasSe and extrinsic motivadmi. 

What's that? 

Intrinsic motivation is when you want to do something for your own nattona, and ... but 
. . . extrinsic motivation is when you . . . Iwve external rewards lilwnii . . . moaey oi* stMtte- 

thing. That's really a simplistic explanation, but anyway, the passage isn't too long , . . and it 
has uh ... the headings are good, and a few words in bold type, and uh . . . capital letters, so 
I think it should be perfect for die survey pirt. 

Look. Here it is in the book ... on page 35 1 ... . This does look good for our purpows. 
So what are you thinking? Maybe just like h.i\ e everyone look in their books? 
1 think we should copy the pages onto a handout. Everybody doesn't bring a book to class. 
I know, I don't I just ^w up with my notebook. 
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CwAi True. 

Joan: Well, it's easy enough to copy it. I'll do that. 

Phil: I know it'll be a little more work, but it would probably be good to uh . . . summarize the 

> SQ^' wolds . . V oBybe at tie I0p>4^ the p^. 
Martha: And it would be nice to liave aH of our names on it 
Joan: Sure. No problem. 

Audio 

1. What is tbe purpose of diis study group? 
Answer 

(B) ". . . We said we'd all be ready to go through [rehearse] everything this time." Choice (A) is not 
eoaect because they are working on a gmqit project, not a test. Choice (D) may be true, but it is not 
the purpose of ihe|iroup< OxMce (C) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in 
this discussion. 

Audio 

2. What do the letters in the SQ3R method represent? 
Answer 

(C) . . SQ^R. The lettos stand for five atcfis in the reading process . . ." Qioices (A), (B), and (]D) 
«e not naendaaed and may not be concluded from infoonation in the statemrat 

Aadfo 

3. What does the word 5iirv«y mean? 
Answer 

(D) "Survey means 'to look quickly.' "' The lirst step in Choice (A) refers to the order ol the live steps 
that surv^ifl^^occiqMes, not to the meaning of survey. Choice (B) refers to the last st^ recUe, not survey. 
Choice (C) refers to the second st^, question. 

Audio 

4. What will the group do at the end of the presentation? 
An.swer 

(D) 'Then I'll say, '. . . let's take a look at a reading passage and try to use SQ3R.' " Choice (,B) may 
be put of ttedemonstvati(M9, but it is not clear whether they will read or die members ot die class will 
do the SQ3R on their own. The sun'ey in Choice (C) refers to one of the steps in the SQ3R method, 
not to a questionnaire. Choice (A) is lo^gical but is not mentioned and may not be concluded firom infor- 
mation in this discussion. 

Audio 

5. Listen again to part of the conversation. 
Then answer the question. 

"At tills point, you don't stop to write . . . 8ony< ... I nmui, read complete sentences. Just todk at the 

important divisions of the material." 
Why does llie man say this: 
, . . Sony . < . I mean^ read omiplete sentences." 
Answer 

(C) Speakers occasionally need to coaect a previous statement. In this case, the man apologizes for the 
error by saying "sorry" and provides the ccMTeoL word. Choice (D) is not correct because he was ^x)l- 
ogizing, not giving(iiiiBeiii)iia. Chojees (A) and<B) ace not mentitmed andmay not be conduded ftosa 
infOTnation in the passage. 
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Audio J 
6. Who is probably the ffoio^ leader? 

Answer . » 

(B) Joan is probably the group leader because she calls die meettog to Older, oeBD&tds ewoQ^ODei^'oftt&e 
plan and the assignments, and proposes how they will demonstrate lhe oethed. The gmip AMoalMCS 
metfiQiied iq Choices (A), (C). and (D) all ccmtdbute less than Joan. 

ExBiciSE 22: Class Clarif icatlon»— Professor/Sbiileiits 



Audio 

Naira^ Listen to part a talk by a college professor 

Professor: 

Your test on Friday will cover material from both of your textbooks, my lecture notes, and your lab 
assignmeht^. ttieie will be fifty multiple-choice questkms and five shoifimrnwi' essay questions! 1^ 
multiple-choice will count half of your grade and the essay questions will count half of your grade. 

1 will tell you right now that there won't be any math problems, but that doesn't mean that you 
shouldn't review the formulas and know what they are used for. 

I woultbiH boliiet- much with the notes ftom my first lecture since that was an overview oi die 
course, but you'll probably w ant to look at llicni w hen you study for the final. 

Oh yes. this test represents twenty-tlve percent of your total grade for the semester. The lab reports 
are twenty-tlve percMt, attendance ten, and your final forty. 

Any questions? 

Audio 

1 . What is the purpose of llie mnounoenient? 

Answer 

(B) "Your test on Friday will cover material from both of your textbooks, my lecture notes and your 
tab#i3piM»i^" Glioior(A)i«fiM 1^ first leesuie. iKit to ddstectoie. Cfadie6^fefe» to4ii test 
on Friday. Choice (D) refers to itm material to be tested, not to the purpose of the lecture; 

Audio 

2. On the test, how much will the multiple-choice questions count? . ' 
Answer 

(D) "The multiple-choice will count half of your grade [on the test]." Choice (A) eefers to the credit 

toward the l inal grade for attendance, not to the credit on the test for multiple^HOhdce qiMsBtions. Choice 

(B) refers to the credit toward the final grade for the test and for the lab report, not to the credit for the 
multiple-choice questions. Choice (C) refers to the credit toward the final grade for the final exam. 

Audio 

3. For what percen^ige of the total grade will the test count? 
Answer 

(B) "Oh yes. this test represents twenty-five percent of your total grade for the .semester." Choice (A) 
refers to the credit toward the final grade for attendance, not for the test. Choice (C) refers to the credit 
toward the final grade fcv die final exam. Choice (D) refers to the credit on the test for the multiple- 
choice questions and fat die essay, questi(»s. 

Aodio ' ' 

4. What does die speaker say about math problaiiis? 
Answer 

(B) "1 will tell you right now that there won't be any math problems . . ." Choice (A) refers to the notes 
ftom die first lecture, not to all of die notes. Ctmce (C) is not eonect because the iqiMlCer reveals ^ 
there will be no math problems on the test. Choice (D) is not correct because the speaker encourages 
students to review the formulas. 
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Andib 

5. In which class would this announcement occur? 
Answer 

(C) "Your test on Friday will cover material from both of your textbooks, my lecture notes, and your 
Ub«Hignawnts . .Hba^ ixm't be v^madi piciUemii Itm^^^tt^ aboiri^'t leview 

formulas . . CSioices (A), (B), and (D) would be less likely to have lab asiignments voAfimmdea. 

Audio 

Narrator Listen to part of a talk by a col^e fMofessor. 

Prcit'ossor: 

Bctbre you start writing your term papers, 1 would like to clarify the differences among para- 
phrasing, quoting, and plagiarizing. All of these activities involve liie use of someone else's ideas, but 
whereas paraphrasing wA quoting aie legitimate writing strategies, plagiairing is a serious offense^ 

In your term papers, I expect you to paraphrase, that is. to summarize someone else's ideas in your 
own words. 1 also expect you to quote, that is to copy information from another source and enclose it 
in quotation maiks in your paper. 

When you paraphrase and quote, be sure to cite the source of your information. If you do not cite 
the source, then you are plagiarizing. You are stealing the ideas and using them as your own. If I dis- 
cover that you have plagiarized on your term paper, you will receive a zero for the paper and an V for 
the course. 



Audio 

1. What is the main topic of this talk? 
Answer 

(A) "I would like to clarifv the differences among paraphrasing, quoting [which are legitimate strate- 
gies], and plagiarizing." Choices (B ) and (C) are mentioned as secondary themes that are used to develop 
the main theme of tbe tfilk, **the difiGmmce between ^t^msm and logitimi^ wttiag^stntei^es.'* Cbsuot 
(D) is not mmttmed and may not be concluded fitom inf(Mtmati(m in tiie talk. 

Audio 

2. Whai i& plagiarizmgl 
Answer 

(D) "If you do not cite the source, then you are plagiarizing. " Choices (B) and (C) refer to quoting, not 
tofriagiari2^>€3ioioe'(A) is not mmtioned and may not be concluded torn mfcnmation in tbs lecture. 

Audio 

3. ¥iiiat are two legitimate writing strategies? 
Answer 

(C) ". . . whereas paraphrasing and quoting are legitimate writing strategies . . ." Choices (A) and (B) 
are not correct because plagiarizing is not a legitimate writing strategy. Choice (D) is not correct because 

: dfi^'fiie soiitoe] is not « tet^^ 

III • 1 ' I ■ . ' • • . 

Audio 

4. What will happen to a student who plagiarizes on the term paper? 
Answer 

(D) "If I disco\'er that you have plagiarized on your term paper, you will receive a zero for the paper 
and an F for the course." Choices (A), (B), and (C) are not mentioned as alternatives, and ma^ not tje 
concluded from information in Ibe lecture. 
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Audio ' 

S. Who is the speaker? 

Answer 

(D>'SiBoe die spedcer is teaching the audience how to write a term paper, k may be concluded that the 
speaker is a teacher. Choices (A) and (B) refer to the audience, not to the tpukec. Choice (C) is lesS 
probable because a hbrarian does not usually assign term papers. 

ExEROff 28: Class ClariflcatloB S Praf s sso r/Stwlems 

AniUo 

fhtatot. Usm m part of a talk by m mVtge professor. 

The first few pages of the syllabus arc an outline of uh . . . the topics for each session. As you can 
see, you'll be responsible for reading the material before you come to class so uh . . . you'll have enough 
background to be able to . . . foHow^e lecture. Fbr example, on Septendia' 3, #hen you come to class, 
you should already have read the first two ch^^ters in the text, so uh ... we can discuss the history of 
psychology in that session. The following week, you should have a grasp of chapters three and fotir, so 
... so we can cover biology and the psychology of the brain. And so on. 

Now, let's tal!£ a few minutes to look at die policmi and proeeduses listed on pa^ tfaree' e^ flie 
course syllabus. Uh . . . refer to the section under assignments first, please. You'll notice that all assign- 
mMts must be typewritten and submitted on the due date ... in order for yoo to receive full credit and 
uh ... die grade fdr a late ais^gtunent will be loweaed by one letter fbr each day past ttie due date. 

Now, look at the section under examinations. As you see, all exams must be completed on the dates 
and times uh scheduled in the syllabus. If you must be absent ... I mean for an exam, then try to call 
me to let me know what your problem is. My office phone is on the syllabus, and . . . and my home 
phcHie is listed in the telephone directory. Of course, e-mail is best, and yOQ have fny e-otail adi&Dess <»i 
page one uh . . . it's right under my name on the syllabus. A make-up exam must be arranged 'Viilfain 
one week of the scheduled date of the exam. And, 1 must warn you, the questions on the tasSseap mH 
not be the sftme as ihfe que^tibniS' on die re^taf txam. Tn fad, I uh usually give muMple-dMsiee tests, 
but I always give short answer tests for makeups. And. my students ttdl' me . .'.Ihf^ say tfi^ malEBI^ 
are quite a bit more ditTicult than the regularly scheduled exams. 

Oh, yes, let's take a minute to clarify my attendance policy. 1 suggest that you come to class. I'll 
beasagmngyou aseat. . . . Yes, yes I know you'd rather choose your own 8«tt, lNituh . . .diisiiiattii^ 
class, and it would take up too much time to call the roll every session, so I'll just mark those people 
absent who aren't present in their seats by the time the class begins. Better late than never, but uh . . . 
if you're late, you'd better check in with me after class so I can change my attendance records. Remem- 
ber that attendance is 10 percent ... sorry .. . IS pocent of die grade, which usually maiekflie i^fiSer- 
race between an A and a B, or a B and a C. Let's not even talk about Ds and Fs. 

One more thing ... if you need to request an incomplete, please remember that I only approve them 
for illness or for a serious personal problem, not just for a . . . because you lan out of time. And you 
must submit a request form with a signed statement of explanation to my office in order for your incom- 
plete to be considered. Otherwise, you'll have to register and take the entire course over again to get 
credit. 

Audio 

I. What is the main purpose of this talk? 
Answer 

(C) "Let's take a few minutes to look at the policies and procedures listed on page thiee . . ." Choices 
(A) and (B) are mentioned as secondary themes that are used to develop the main purpose of the talk, 
"to explain course policies and procedures." Choice (D) is not mentioned and may not be concluded 
fixm information in the talk. 
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Audio 

2. What is the speaker's policy for late assignments? 
Answer 

(C) "The grade a late asaignBient will be lowoed by eat tiemt fyt ^tek dsy pMt the due dalK" 

Choice (A) is not correct because assignments must be submitted on the due date for students to receive 
full credit. Choice (B) is not correct because grades for late assignments will be lowered. Choice (D) 
is not mmtioned and may not be concluded fincnn infocmaticMi in die talk. 

■ . ' '■• .< 

Audio 

3. What is the professor's attendance policy? 
Answer 

(D) "It would take up too much time to call the roll ... so 1 will just mark those people absent who are 

not present in their seats . . ." Choice (A) is not correct because the professor says it would take too 
much lime to call the roll. Choice (B) is not correct Ijecause he mentions his attendance records. Choice 
(C) is not conect because oiiy mdents who are late shcwld datxjf. in tiie pt^$itssfx. 

Audio 

4. What is the procedure for a student to receive a grade of incomplete? 
Answer 

(A) ". . . you must submit a request form with a signed statement of explanation . . ." Choice (B) refers 
to the procedure for bein^ absent from an exam, not to the procedure for an incomplete. Choice (C) 
tcfm to tl^ pxDcedure for a makeup exam. CSioiQe 0) nfym to (tie (xmsequepoes ttf failing to con^ 
with die {vocedure, not to the procedure itsdf. 

Audio 

5. Ustea again to part of the talk. 

Then answer the question. 

"Better late than never, but uh . . . if you're late, you'd better check in with me after class so 1 can 
change my attendance recxtfds. EUsmaxAter that attendance is 10 percent . . . sony ... IS percent of 
the grade, which usually makes the diff(»race b^een an A and a B, or a B aw) a C." 

Why does the professor say this: 

"Remember that attendance is 10 percent . . . sorry ... 15 percent of the grade . . ." 
Answer 

(C) Professors occasionally need to correct a previous statement. In this case, the professor apologizes 
for the error by saying "sorry" and proyides the correct number. Choice (A) is not correct because he 
makes the statement without comm^ Pbcnfc (B) is not corcect tjecause the cwrection is fix tt vaaa^- 
statement, but the policy is not cliaQged. Choice (D) is not caxsect because he has a)v^(fy reminded 
students to attend. 

6. What can we infer abpiit Uiespieajcer? 
Answer 

(C) Because the professor announces that his **. . . home phone is listed in the telephone directory," it 
may be concluded that he does not mind receiving calls at home. Qioice (A) is not cmrect because the 
syllabus is very detailed and organized. Choice (D) is not correct because he refers to a section under 
examinations on the syllabus. Although the professor appears to be strict. Choice (B) cannot be con- 
cluded from infonnation in diis talk. 

Talk TWO 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a class clarification by a professor. 
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Professor: 

I've been getting quite a few e-mails with uh . . . with questions about grading for the group proj- 
ects so let me clarify ftat befcse we start class today. Each group has five members in it, except one 
^Oi^.tfMt . . . that has six. The group project includes a presentaticMi and a written report. But I'll be 
giving you three grades and uh averaging them for a final grade on the project. First, I'll be grading the 
wiittea report as a whole, and every member of the group will receive the same grade on the written 
report, so uh. . . so itMl be to your benefit to divide the work and j(»roduce the best rqpoit you ca^ 
do you divide the work? Well, uh ... in the past, some of my students have actually divided the report 
into sections, and each group member does . . . has written one of the sections. That's certainly a pos- 
sibility, especially for groups who may have a problem fmding mutual meeting times. But uh . . . some 
lef rtfWi Qtti» groups bave assigned tasks to the group memben. Por ecamplei two menaA)efs nai^t 46 
.die research, two members might write the report, and another member might uh . . . provide editing 
and . . . and formatting ... of the fmal dratt. in my experience, it's been difficult for a group of five or 
six people to write ... to do the actual writing, line by line, but I have had a few groups do it that way. 
So, you can see that you have a lot <tf flexibility m . . . how to prepare the report. However, rcmiBmbet 
that everyone will receive the same grade for it. 

That brings us to the second grade, which is a group grade for the presentation. Again, 1 suggest 
^aat you ^are the labor here. If you have a group membor who's . . . aitislic, ydo could . . . ydu could 
capitalize on that talent . . . maybe by having posters, overheads, or uh visuals as part of the pre8enla^ 
tion. If you have an excellent speaker . . . someone who likes presenting . . . that person might be respon- 
sible for . . . for the majority of the oral presentation. Another person who writes well but prefers not to 
speak could uh prepare the handout, if you choose to provide one. I think yon aee what 1 mean. 

The best way to get a high grade is to play to the strength of even.' group member I mean that you 
shouldn't ask someone to pertbrm a task that is outside his or her unique ability. And remember, every- 
one has the potential to contribute something to the group. But uh . . . about Ae gmde » i . again . . . th^ 
will ho one grade for the group presentation, and everyone will receive the same-,giad0> The major 
problem for previous groups, and uh ... I'll alert you to it right now ... is preparing too much mate- 
rial for the time frame. Remember, you have thirty minutes, and that might seem like a lot of time, but 
uh . . . many groups haven't been aft>le to complete their presentatioos, mi of course^ they have had 
points deducted because of it. 

So what about the third grade? This is an individual grade based on your contribution to the group, 
r& be adanig you to pmpan a list of your activities as a group membei; and I ... FU be giving you a 
grade b^iMl on participation. Let me explain that a little more. Let's say that one group member has an 
uni»essive list. How will I know that it s uh . . . accurate? Not that anyone in this class would exag- 
gerate, but to be as fair as possible, your list will not be complete without . . . I'll be asking for the sig- 
natures of every group member uh . . . verifying dot your list is apptopdaxe for the work you've done. 
Then, you see. I can evaluate your performance on an individual basis. 

So, I'll have the three gradeii, and uh . . . and I'll add them together and average them to give you 
a total grade. I've found that tftis system discount Mlchhikers. By diat I mean, someone who belongs 
to the gfoup but doesn't contribute to (tiegjmp. Let's say I have a group member with a grade of A for 
the group report, a grade of , . . A for the group presentation, but a grade of D for the participation . . . 
then that student will have a B or uh . . . even a C ... for die final grade, whereas someone io the same 
group who has an A £m> paMic^ation will have an A for tibe final grade. I diirielAat uh . . . nudaes Urn 
grading a little more fan:. 

Audio 

1. What is die purpose of diis talk? 
Answer 

(C) "I've been getting . . . questions about grading for the group projects . . . so kt flie clarify that. . . 
Choices (A) and 1^) are not correct because the projecte have not been graded yet Choice ^ li not 
cofpect b^paujse tte ^nidents are not pacticqnting in die clarificaticm while the profiBssar speaks. 
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Avdto 

2 How «W «ie ^AnciOM iqiM'te foM 
Answer 

(B) . . eveiy member of the group will receive the same grude on the written teport." Gioice (A) 
rrfets to the grade for participation, not to the grade for the written report. Choices (C) and (D) refer 
to the way that the gpxap project will be graded, not to the way that the written r^rt will be graded. 

AwHo 

3. How will the final pade be calculated for each studeat? 
Answer 

(B) "So, I'll have die three grades [two group grades and one individual grade], and uh ... I'll add than 
together and average them to give you a total grade." Choices (A). (C). and (D) are not mratioiied as 
optiins for grading, and may not be concluded firom infcnmuttion in the clarification. 




4. Bow w3l the professor know what each individual has ccmtributed? 
Answer 

(C) "I'll be asking you to ptepatt a list of your activities as a group member . . . [but] your list will not 
be comfstofe withoot ...the signatures of every group member idt . . . vnrifying'tliit yoor list is appto- 
priate." Choice (B) is part of the procedure, but the verification is the way that the professor will know 
that the list is accurate. Choices (A) and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from inf<x>- 
mation in the clarification. 

Audio 

5. Listen again to part of the talk. 
Thm answer the question 

"How do you divide the work? Well, uh . . . in the past, some of my students have actually divided 
the report into sections, and each group member does ... has written one of the sections." 
Why does the professor ask this: 
**Hmf do you divide the work?" 
Answer 

(C) Professors often ask and answer rhetocical questions. In this case, he is preparing to offer advice 
thoat (fi^dim tie woik. Caioi^ (A) i»i <B) Hie not comet because he does not pause iQi^ etengh 
to inviie«tiideiit'8eii!iiiiws<'C^^ knot eofxvet becaose the rttMleata have not ocguuzed die'iroifc 
yet 

Audio 

6. Why does the pfofessor mostpiabidMi^iise sodi a eonqd^^ system? 
Answer 

(A)^tfiiidtttial:t&. . .mtdtesfleftBdingdlitdeinorefEn^ 

that he is using the system. Choice (D) is not correct because the professor has been getting a lot of 
questions, and he is taking the time to answer them in class. Choice (C) is not menticoed and may not 

be concluded from intbrmation in this ciarilicalion. 

Exekhe 24: GeMial Talks— Professor 

Audio 

Narrator Listm to part of a lectuDe ia a history class, 1^ pnfesser will discuss goU coin& 

Professor: 

In 1792, Congress passed an act authorizing the coinage of gold eagles valued at ten dollars, half 
e^^es valued at five dollars, and quarter eagles valued at two dollars and fifty cents. These coins 
were standardiyed to silver on a fifteen to ooe ratio, that is, fifteen ounces of silvo* to one ounce of 
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gold. Although the ratio was reasonable at the time that the bill was passed, by the turn of the cetitury. 
the ratio in Europe had reached fifteen and three quarters to one, and the overvalued gold coins in 
the United Stales woe dtfier smuggled out of titt coonti^ or melted down. Gold dierefore disappeared 
ttotii circniation until 1834 when a new law reduced the weight of gold pieces. Soon afterward, gold 

coins appeared in a smaller size and returned to circulation. The new interest and demand for 
gold encouraged the Mint to strike twenty-dollar double eagles and a smaller number of tifty-doilar 
^Id (Sdins. 

The finaiX^ imiDertaints during the Great Depression of 1929 encouragct! lunudinii of gold coins 
by individuals, a situation that became so serious that the government finally ordered all gold coins to 
be turned in. Diuing the next several years, a number of amendments exempted certain kinds of gold 
coins aitd'allbwed IMifed c(dteeting. Since tfien, the intoesit in collecting gdd o(»hs has inioreased, and 
the restrictions ha\e decreased. Now. there are no restrictions regarding die export, import, purchase, 
sale, or collecting of gold coins in the United States. 

Audio 

1 . What is the main topic of this talk? 
Answer 

(B) "By 1792, Congress passed an act aothodidng the orinage of gold «agle^ . . . bjrihe turn of the 

century . . . gold disappeared from circulation tuitO 1^34. . . . The financial uncertainty during the Great 

Depression . . . encoiu^ged hoarding of gold Now« tbcie;are no restrictions. . . ." Choices (A), (C), 

and (D) aitias^^^ d secondary tttiaffites that are used to develc^ the inain ttenib df ttie t^iO!^ 
histtxry of gold coins in the United States." ' 

Audio 

2. What was die value of the origind gold eagle? 

■Answer 

(B) "In 1792, Congress passed an act authorizing the coinage of gold eagles valued at ten dollars, half 
eagles valued at five dollars, and quarter eagles valued at two dollars and fifty cents." Choice (C) refers 
to the half eagle, not to the gold eagle. Choice (D) refers to a quarter eagle, Ad to a gold (H^. Choice 
(A).is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the passage. 

3. What was die value dt silVor to gold m 1792? 
Answer 

(A) "By 1792 . . . gold coins were standardized to silver on a fifteen to one ratio. " Choice (C) refers to 
the vdiie by the turn of die ceotiny or 1800. Choices (B) and (D) are not mentioned and may not be 
concluded from information in the talk. 

AmUo 

4. What happened afto- die tMrftflB34? 

Answer 

(B) "Gold coins ihereiore disappeared fKntt circulation until 1834 when a new law reduced the weight 

of gold |»eces. Soon aHorwaid, gold ams afpaaed in a sinaUer size " Chtrice (A) refers to 1929, 

not 1 814 Choice (Q refers to 1929, die Great Depression. Choice (D) refers to die years followihllthe 

Great Depression. 

Audio 

5. What are the restrictions on collecting gold coins today? 
Answer 

(A) "Now, diere are no restrictions reguding die export, import, purchase, sale, or collecting <tf 

coins in the United States." Choice (B) is not correct because there are no restrictions on the export of 
gold coins. Choices (C) and (D) refer to the period after the Great Depression, not to today. 
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Nanator. Listen to part of a lecture in a music api»eciati<m class. The professor is disqissisg the wodc 
of St^)iien Foster. 

Professor: 

Stephen Foster was one of the most prolific song writers of his time, contributing more than 206 

songs during his twenty-year career. His first attempt, when he was fourteen was a forgettable compo- 
sition called the "Tioga Waltz," a melody for three flutes which debuted at a school exhibition. His first 
published piece appeared only three years later in 1844. It was called "Open Ihy Lattice, Love," and 
it was ladier Qrpicia of Ac sentioieiital tunes of the tinie. Still, it was a good eSatt for a seventeen-year- 
old c(Mnposer. 

But, it was minstrel music for which Foster will always be remembered. The songs of Southern 
black slaves in the pre-CtvH War days evoked nostalgic themes, like the plantation era that was already 
fated to pass into history. His first successful piece, "Oh. Susanna," became popular throu^KWt ^ 
world, and is still widely sung. "Camptown Races" followed with similar success. The most success- 
ful song written by an American to that date was Stephen Foster's "Old Folks at Home, " which appeared 
in 1851. Some of you may recall it as **V^y Down Upon the Swanee River," shice it was atlso referred 
to by that title as well. In any case, an item in the Musical World of New York stressed the unprece- 
dented sales. At a time when halt of all the sheet music published was a total failure, and a sale of 5,000 
copies was considered highly successful, "Old Folks at Home" sold nearly 100,000 copies. "Old 
Keotudsy Home" which came out two years later, capitalized on the reputatim that Foster was makiDg 
for himself, and was also a huge seller. 

Now what is interesting about the success of Stephen Foster is thai he himself was ambivalent about 
it. Sometimes be hid bis idratity with pseudonyms, sometimes he requested that his name be withheld 
firom the cover to the ^eet music, and other times he insisted that his name be displayed. Out of the 
context of the times, none of this seems to make sense, but when we contrast the musical world of high 
society with that of the common people, it becomes clear. Stephen Foster's success came from writing 
'plantation songs" for pqpular oitntmmnent. The music was ea^ to mneiQjb^ vesy repetitious, and 
available to everyone in the popular music halls. But the music that^ Cqo^kjteed seiious and appro- 
priate for society events was quite different. Foster proved that he could write such music, and perhaps 
had some secret desire to succeed on those terms, but that type of music didn't enjoy the widespread 
popularity of the plantation melodies that we still recognize today. Most, sciiool C^ldren have heard 
"Jeannie with the Litiht Brown Hair" and "Beautiful Dreamer," but none would recognize ibs SjH^gffiir 
hne ballads and hymns that were considered by a genteel few his "better music." , 

Audio 

1. What kind of music is associated with Stephen Foster? 
Answer 

(B) "Foster's success came ficom writing ' Plantation songs' for popular entertainment." Choice (A) refers 
to the type of music that was popular at the time. Choices (C) and (D) refer to the kind of music .that 
Foster occasionally wrote, but that did not enjoy much success. 

Audio 

2. Which piece was the most successful song written by an American? 
Answer 

(C) The inost succa«sfiil soag written by an Amaicm to tiiat date was StefAra Fostor's 'Old Folks at 
Home'. . . ." Choice (A) refers to the first song that FbsfiST published, not to the most successful .song 
written. ClKnces (B) and (D) refer to popular songs, but not to the most successful song written by ,aa 
American. 
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Audio " ■" • 

3. Why did Stephen Foster withhold his name ftom the cover to smne of his sheet music? 
Answer 

^i**. . . Ae music tbiat was considered serious and approprlHiVfor sedety events was qute dififoeiii 
[fcom that written by Foster]." Choice (A) is not correct because he wrote for more than twenty years. 
Choice (B) is not correct because he was famous for his plantation songs. Choice (D) is not mentioned 
and may not be concluded front inffxmadoa in the lecbire. 

Audio 

4. What best describes Stephen Foster's most popular songs? 
Answer 

(A) "The music was easy to remember, very repetitious, and available to evnyone in the popular music 
halls." Choice (C) is not correct because his music was popular in the music hall8» not at society events. 
Choice (D) is not correct because his most popular songs were not among the serious ballads indhynus 
that a Sew coi^leied his "better music." Choice (B) is not menti(Hied and may not be ooncluded feom 
informatitMi in the lecture. 

Audio 

5. What do we know about Stq)hen Fostn^ 
Answer 

(A) "Stephen Foster was one of the most prolific song vnitexs of his time, contributing more than 200 
songs during his twenty-two year career." Choice (B) is not correct because he wrote many pxjpular 

songs, seven of which are mentioned in the passage. Choice (C) is not correct because "'Oh Susanna" 
was his first successful piece, and other songs met with similar success. Choice (Dj relers to ilie lact 
diat most school children have heard his music, but it was ml written specifically for children. 

Exercise 25: Content Lectures— Professor 

Talk Dm 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a lecture in a psychology class. The professor will discuss heredity and 

environment 

Rpofessor 

Good morning. I trust that you have all read the assignment and that we can proceed with today's 
lecture. As you know from your text, both heredity and environment play a role in the development of 
the personality. 

In addition, research at the University of Texas at Arlington has shown that the order of one's birth 
in relationship to brothers and sisters may be a significant factor. Those bom first tend to develop per- 
sonality traits that make them domineering, ambitious, and highly motivated to achieve. And the same 
is true for only children. In contrast, diildren htm latn* in ttis family tnid to be more sodaHjr anfept, 
likable, talkative individuals 

Also interesting in the research is the fact that a woman with older brothers and a man with older 
sistms seem' to btf Itble to intrifMd more easflyiwitfi Uie o ppos it e sexVIfaving older oppositfe^aex siblings 
seems to be important in being able to establish social relationships widi members of the opposite sex. 

There is also some evidence that the youngest child may develop a very charming personality in 
order to be included in the activities of the older group. Of course, if the other children are no longer 
at Imr^ 'tmt yatihgiikt cfifld-ls moie'ffil^ ito 'dcvdd^ the characteristics of an'tidfy dtild. 

Audio 

1. What Is die «ain«abject of this lecture? 

Answer ' ' ' 

(C) ". . . research at the University of Texas at Arlington has shown that the order of one's birth in rela- 
fHansbiip to brothers and sisters may be a significant factor." Choices (A), (B), and (D) are mentioned 
as secondary subjects diat are used to develc^ the main subject of the lecture, "birth order." 
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Audio \ r I 

2. What should tbe Btodatts Jknow boUm they bear this lecture? 
Answer 

(B) "As you know from your tnct, bott heredity and environment play a role In Ae deyelqimiait olitihe 
personality." Choice (A) refers to the topic of the lecture, not to what students diould know iseibRB the 
lecture. Choices (C) and (D) refo to the information in the lecture* 

Audio 

3. Which one of the people would probably be the most comfortable intetactiag widi a mendiertefllie 
opposite sex? 

Aflswer 

(B) "... a wonum with older brothers and a man with oldef idstras seem to be able to interact more 

easily with the opposite sex.'" Choice (A) is not correct because a man with older sisters is able to inter- 
act more easily. Choices (C) and (D) are not correct because a woman with older brothers is able to 
interact move easily. 

Audio 

4. What personality trait will lirstbom children probably exhibit? 
Answer 

(B) 'Those horn first tend to develop personality traits that make thciii tlomincering. ambitious, and 
lilgUfy motivated to achieve." Choices (A), (C), and (D) refer to personality traits of children bom later 
fti!«it^%may. 

Audio 

5. According to the research, what might be the dominant personality trait of the youngest child? 
Answer 

(A) "Those bom first tend to develi^ personality traits that make them ... highly motivated... 
children bora later . . . tend to be . . . talkative individuals . . . There is also some evidence that the 
youngest child may develop a very charming personality in order to be included. . . ." 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a lecture in an English literature class. The professor will be talking ^boirt 

American writos in ^ early nineteenfli oe^Euiy. 
Piofesson 

TjodjAy we will discuss the Knickerbocker School, which was a rather informal group of writers who 
met in New York City during the early iSOOs. The name Knickerbocker — let me write that down for 
y(H) — ^was a tribute to Diedrich Knickerbocker, a character created by one of their members, the writer 
Washington Irving. 

At any one time, about twenty writers belonged to the group, including the three most important 
figures in early American literature — William CuUen Bryant, the editor of the New York Evening Post, 
W9f>ms>on frvmg, ftw;e|^iip]niii.p^ and story tidier, asoA novdMt, fames ^Pet^tam Ceioptsc 

At|hough Ir\ ing g4||pediec;Q)|}P^|k>n in Europe as America's first legitimate man of letters, and his 
Stasies "Rip Van Winkle" and "l%e Legend of Sleepy Hollow" were widely published as serials, it was 
James Fenimore Cooper who achieved success with subjects and settings that were typically American. 
Cotter created the frontier novel, with a hero who embodied the American frontier spirit. In the Leather- 
stockin(' Tales, five novels about frontier life, the affable old scout Natty BumRX) evolves into a philoso- 
pher and even, some say, an epic hero. Bumppo is a frontiersman who knows how to live close to nature 
and possesses all Hat ddlls nscessary for a rubied piknew eidsieacei but he laiiso «Aiobee<>rar;iQf 'fifi*. 
He sees that the seftters are a civilizing influence. He respects the social order that llM^ Cireilei>BMte 
also sees the diou^tless and sometimes selfish abuse of the namral envinmment. 

The best of all the Leatherstocking Tales has to be The Last of the Molucans, which, I believe at 
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least some df ycm have seen on video. You may recall that the story recounts the conflict between the 
French and the English during the early years of independence, with Indians fighting on both sides. I 
personally feel tfiat iMs represents some of Cooper's best writing, especially in tiiose passages that 
recount the death of the Mohican chief's son in a noble attempt to avenge the murder of his love. 

Of course, there were others who had membership in the Knickerbocker School, but if you are 
fannliur with the three major writers that we have discussed today, you'll have a feel for early 
Aii»rican literature. 

Audio 

1 . What i& ^ main focus of this talk? 
Answer 

(A) 'Today we will discuss the Knickerbocker School. . . Choices (B), (C). and (D) are mentioned 
as secondary themes that are used to develop the main focus of the lecture, "the Knickerbocker School." 

Audio 

2. What are the Leatherstocking Taiesi 
Answer 

(B) "In the Z^atftemex^^jfctn; Tides, fnenovebabo^ . . .**Clioice(A)idfei»«oJ){atty Bumpo, 
die hero of the Leatherstocldng Tides. ChcNces (C) and (D) refer to diaracters in the novels^ 

AAdiD 

3. What kind of character is Natty Bumi^? 
Answer 

(A) ". . . Bumpo evolves into ... an epic hero ... a frontiersman who knows how to live close to 

nature " Choice (B) is not coneiet because Bunq^ possesses all the skills necessary fbir a rumed 

pioneer existence. Choices (C) and (D) refer to odior charactnrs in the Lea^rstoddag Tales, not to 
Natty Bumpo. 

Audio 

4. Who wa9 omi 9l the most iutqxirtant members of the Knickerbocker School? 

Answer . . 

W **. . . ^ three most important figures in eaiiy Amnican litenAure— ^M^Uiam CuUm Bryant . . . 

Washington Irv ing . . . and . . lames Fcniniorc Cooper" Choice (A) refers to a character in a story by 
Washington Irving, not to a writer of the Knickerbocker School. Choice (C) refers to the Native Amer- 
ican tribe in a story by James Fenimore Cooper. Choice (D) refers to the character, also created by 
Irvmg, f<H-, wboQi ^ ffoap was named. 

Audio 

5. Whk^ of die ftilkming best deseribes James Fenimowe Cooper^ 
Answer 

(A) "William Cullen Bryant, the editor of the New York Eveninti Post . . . Irving . . . [whose story] 'The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow' was widely published . . . and James Fenimore Cooper . . . who embodied 
the AmericaB S|»rit in the Lea<foi»lodb^ TeUes. . . 

Exercise 26: Content Lectures— Professor 

Talk Dae 

Audio I 

Narrator: Listen to part of a lecture in a biology class. 

ftoftnor:' 

The concept of a half-life is mentioned in your textbook, but I'm going to take a few minutes to 

discuss it with you. The method is called radiometric dating. Okay. . . . Physicists use the term half-life 
to describe the average time it lakes . . . for half of a group of radioactive isotopes to undergo decay. 
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Trefil and Hazen have an excellent analogy. It's in the chapter assigned for next week. Okay. . . . They 
compait the group of isotopes to a batch of microwave popcorn. If you watch one kernel in Ae iHddi, 
it'll pop at a specific time, but all the kernels don't pop at same time. And although yoacm't predict 
the exact time that the . . . the one kernel w ill pop uh . . . you do know for how many minutes to set the 
microwave, because you can predict the amount of time necessary for the batch. Okay ... to get back 
to the radioactive nuclei, some nuclei will decay ittime^Kafidy;' «4iile . . . while others will take much 
longer. The important thing is that . . . that the percentage of nuclei that decay in each second remains 
more or less constant. Okay . . . let's go back to that definition. Remember, a half-life is the average 
time that it takes for half of the group to undergo decay. So let's just use 100 niielei as an example, and 
if . . . and if it takes thirty minutes for fifty of them to undergo radioactive decay, then the half-life of 
that nucleus is . . . thirty minutes. And if we continue observing for another thirty minutes, you'll have 
half of the fifty, or ... or twenty-five . . . that have decayed, leaving you twenty five. Okay . . . and at 
^ end of tfiiftjr more minutes, you'll have twelve or tfiirteen, and so on, and so on. But (his is why tbt 
popcorn example that uh . . . Trefil and Hazen came up with is so useful. If a nucleus has a half-life of 
thirty minutes, all the nuclei won't wait half an hour before they all begin to decay . . . they don't all 
decay at the same moment. Each one will decay at a different moment, like the popcorn. A half-life of 
diirty minutes means that, on the average, an individual nucleus will take thirty minutes to decay. 

Okay, this is the interesting part. Since the half-life is relatively easy to measure, it's a very useful 
tool in determining the age of both . . . uh natural and man-made materials. The method is called rudia- 
lfieS%t ^di^g, tt ikusb^t^scXupt ciutx>n-14 is fte most t&ommonly used nucleus, you imay hear die 
ttVA carbon-14 dating, but that isn't really accurate since many different isotopes can be used in 
the process uh not just carbon-14. Anyway, let's turn our attention to carbon to . . . uh . . . to see why 
the dating system is so effective and why carbon-14 is such a good choice for dating fossils. 

Every living organism uses caitxML Ri^t now you're \mt^ caiimn from the food you ate eartii», 
and . . . and . . . through a series of couplet processes, you're turning it into living tissue. Plants take 
in carbon dioxide from the air, so I thkdc you can agree that carbon is essential to all living things. Okay, 
most of the carbon is cart>on-12, probably close to 99 percent, and the other 1 percent is alUieBf jEffl 
carbon- 13, but uh . . . there's a miniscule amount of carbon-14 . . . that's the important one for dle^^- 
poses of dating, because uh . . . carbon-14 has a half-life of approximately . . . 5.700 years. 

Now, remember that all living things are taking in carbon, all the time, including carbon-14, but at 
. . . flt ^ point of death, fte CffibcMi begins to decay. In radiometric dating, we can determine the age 
of wood or bone or ... or other materials that have once been alive by uh ... by measuring the carbon- 
14 that remains in comparison with the amount that we know must have been present when it was a 
living plant or animal. And . . . and . . . that's pretty exciting. 

But, of course, carbon-14 can go back in time only about 50,000 years until the amount of caltKn 
is so small that it's no longer a useful measure uh to date geological formations, like rocks and 
minerals. So . . . what about rocks that are millions or even billions of years old? Well, the same process 
can be qipUed, bitt we have to use isoiopea that have langpr, half-lives. For tsmxa^ uh, oh, for 
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example, uranium-238 with a half-life of about 4.5 billion years ... or ... or even nibidium-87 with a 
half-life of almost 50 billion years. So, most of the dates that we'll refer to in this class will have been 
determined by the use of radiometric dating using carbon- 14 since we ll be dealing with living organ- 
ians but Ohr, ibat iUfs iB^iMtHtt for you to understand thitt the method has applicatioa in other wA- 
ences that don't treat caibtm-based life fimns. Okay. Any questions so fiar? 

Audio 

1. What is the main topic of this lecture? 
Answer 

(B) "The concept of a half-life is mentioned in your textbook, but I'm going to take a few minutes to 

discuss it with you The method is called radiometric dating. . . .** Choice (A) refers to aA analogy 

that the^prafiiMor uses to explain radiometric dating. Choice (C) is the most commonly used nucleus 
for radiometric dating, but it i"; not the correct term few the topic. Choioe 0^) is mcBtiwMsd in refoeace 
to the main topic, "radiometric dating." 

Audio 

2. What is the defmition of a half-lifel 
Answer 

(A) "Physicists use the term half-Iifi» to desoihe die «venig0 time it takes . . . for balf ^ liffio- 

active isotopes to undergo decay." OKkeei^},'ifCiimA<JSi miM^ 
eluded from infonnation in this talk. 

Audio 

3. Why does the professor mention pcqwom? 
Answer 

(C) "Trefil and Hazra have an excellent analogy. . . . They compare tlie p/msp of isotc^ to a batch of 

microwave popcorn." Choice (A) is true hut it is not the reason that the pfofbssor mentions it ChMD^ 

(B) and (D) are not mentioned and may not be concluded from infmrnation m this talk. , 

Audio .1 

4. What do we know about carbon-14? 
Answer 

<D) *%vejry livinf «]ganism uses carbon ^ can detemine 4ie 1^ of ..^ material 4lat ha<ve 

once hccii ali\e by uh . . . measuring the carbon- 14 that remains." Choice (A) is not correct because 
uranium-238 and rubidium-87 are also used in radiometric dating. Choice (B) is not correct because 
caibon-14 represents a very snudl percentage of the carbon in living things, compared with carbon- 12 
and C8tb(»-13. Choice (C) is iK)t correct because caii>on-14 has a half-fife of 5,700 years. 

Audio 

5; Listen agalh to pait of the tsdk. 
Then answer die question. 

"So . . . what about rocks that are millions or even billions of years old? Well, the same process can 
be applied, but we have to use isotopes that have longer half-lives." 
Why does dK professor ask this questimi: 

'*S6 . . . What about votda tflat mtteSBkm or esvea IHIliMs idyeB^ tXAT 
AMirer 

(A) {Hofessors ofieil ask andflnswo* rhetorical questions. In this case, he is asking a question and pro- 
viding a response to extend the concept he has been discusnng. Choices i B ) and (E^ V66 not cmrect 
because he does not pause long enough to invite student responses. Choice (C) is not correct because 
he extends the concept that he has been discussing by demonstrating how the process can be used with 
iKm^^ailKMi^MBietf elemenfts. 
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Avdio 

6. WMch (df llw'iedloiring wotdd NOT be dated caflKm-^^^ 

Answer 

(D) Choices (A), (B), and (C) are all caibon-based life forms, but Choice (D) is a geological fontiation 
that requires an isotope widi a loager ludf-lifi^ as, for example, iiianium-238. 

Talk IWo 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to a lecture in an anthropology class. 
Professor. 

Evidence of systematic planning, now called city planning, has been uncovered during archaeo- 
logical excavations of ancient cities from as early as 3500 B.C". It isn't surprising is it . . . that the loca- 
tions of these cities have revealed certain basic requirements for life in ancient times, including not only 
the necessities of water and arable land, but uh . . . but also the requiremrat of a strategic fortification 
against invaders. 

By about 3000 B.C.. cities along the Indus Valley had uh . . . regular patterns of streets. Houses with 
shared walls were built around courtyards, with differences in uh the height of the house and uh ... the 
widdi of die stre^ as an ... m ... as outwaid iafficaiiana aodal rank among inhabitants. At about 
the same time, in Pompeii, a central marketplace was already jn evidence, with a regular pattern 
of streets and sidewalks extending out from the commercial area; l^ess than a thousand years later, 
Egyptian cities were being built w$i iih . . . parallel streets. In contrast witft the Greek cities on Ihe 
mainland, colonial cities incorptxittBd a . . . gridiron pattern for streets, and by that I mean a pattern of 
square blocks. Rome itself was somewhat hap . . . haphazard at the time, but again, Roman colonies 
and military camps were being built in gridiron patterns throughout what is uh . . . now Europe. In 
China «ad lapiiq«..a ceoitnd comniKcial area was in n^^dcaoe in dties firom iIub poiod. The 
madcjeiplace, i^dlpt,; was^. v was the noost universal feature of citi^ dunughout uh • . • the ancient 
w(^d. 

Now, I'm going to skip ahead to the Middle Ages, which, was die second interesting historic period 
in city planning. About uh ... the tenth century, heavily fortified garrisons were replaced by towns of 
a few thousand inhabitants. The towns were only about one square mile in size, and uh . . . many were 
located in strategic areas near rivers or ... or along the seacoast . . . where larger cities would later flour- 
ish. But uh ... in spite of die eaiyer«£XMii|ple8 of oiganized^rkl pattMnsfrom ^ Rnaun Empire, Ae 
streets in these small towns . . . the streets were narrow and winding, often projecting out in a ... in an 
arbitrary way . . . from a public square that was uh . . . often built around a church or a mosque. Gated 
walls usually surrounded the city, and a custom house for the collection of tolls was ... it was almost 
always eom^nicted on a conspicuous site. 

Let me see. . . . L'h that brings us to the Renaissance. The Renaissance began near the end of the 
Middle Ages and continued into the 1600s. It was a period in city planning in which huge plazas were 
erected to overcome the overcrowding of die eailier towns. In mdet to aoconmndate burgeoning pop- 
ulations . . . anduh . . . new modes of transportation, cities were planned with wide boulevards, spacious 
paxkA, and . . . symmetrical, ordered streets. It is in this period that we start to see . . . intricate patterns 
of circles with diagonals radiating out like uh . . . like the spdces in a wheeL And this was popular, espe- 
cially in Europe. 

Moving into the 1700s and 1800s. which roughly correspond to uh . . . the Industrial Revolution, 
the ... the towns that had been planned for 2,000 inhabitants became very overcrowded, as people 
moved into the urt>an areas fbt . isiheii to woric in fiKtofies.^^ 

that had been designed for pedestrians and horses woe much too narrow, and sanitation uh . . . became 
a majw concern near the factories where workers were . . . were crowding into dirty, noisy neighbor- 
hoods. Aldiough governments tried to regulate housing, in many cases proposing the separation of 
houdqg fiom indnsttial zooieSr lih . . . dty fdanning could simply not keq> pace with the taigcttioii ffS 
woricns firmn uh . . . rural areas to urban centers. 
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Gty planning in the nin^eentii and twentieth centuries has been clu^y an ... a respons&ilNtffe 
need to improve litfflg conditions in uh overcrowded urban areas, and by that I mean not only a city 
but also, more leeeally, sjMrawling suburbs. The mass production of automobiles in . . . after World War 
tv'.'.'niade oh eaeft a viable means of transportation tor . . . a larger segment of the population, and 
opraed up areas beyond the immediate downtow n for uh . . . for uh . . . residential use. The need fot 
streets to accommodate more and more vehicles has been one of the modem-day challenges. And a 
movement called the "garden city plan," which was exported from Britain to the former colonies, . . . 
ibc plan vailed for public land and buildings to serve as a green belt, and this was an attempt tt> irii .' . . 
Hmit the urban spraw l that was . . . characteristic of this period. In Europe, after World War 11, the 
reconstruction of cities devastated by bombing necessitated even more attention to the concept of city 
planning. 

Do we still have a few n^iitiss? Let's go to the modem pHiod of uh . . . of idi . . . dty planoii^. 

Today, there arc three types of cities. The decentralii'cd metropolitan city in ... in developed nations 
with high automobile ownership, like metropolitan areas in the United States. And the centralized and 
heavily planned metro areas in European nations, Singapore, and Japan vAnen uh . . . land is Ifaaoited and 
die hilb cost of. . . of fuel discourages suburban living. And drasdy p^Mdated cities in naticm wtaere 
aUtOBIoUUe (ownership is still out of reach for most people, like some areas in Latin America where we 
see new towns qninging up on the fringes of cities almost overnight. 1 know 1 went over that rather 
qfxkMy, but uh ... I advise you to refer to the three types of cities in your hook, ft's an in^oitant 
conoqrt. 

Audio 

1. What is tiiis lecture mainly about? 
Answer 

(C) "Evidence of systematic planning, now called city planning, has been uncovered during archaeo- 
logical excavations of ancient cities txm as only ju WXi9.&*' CMces (A), (B), and (D) are mentioned 
as secModaiy tfienaes that are used to devdop tbe main tbnne <tf die lect^ 

Audio 

2. What feature of ancient cities a|^)ears duoughout most of the wcnrld? 

Answer 

(B) "The marketplace, in fact, was ... the most universal feature of cities throughout ... the ancient 
vfoM." QioktiA) inchides featuies of cities in die Middle Ages, not those in die ancient world. Choice 

(C) includes features of cities in the Renaissance. Choice (D) is afeatllie^itf.ooloaialcitiestrftbeRonian 
9nd G(eek Empires but not a feature tbtougbout die world. 

Audio 

3. When were ^pnofltncal stiBet* dmi^ paBecos introduced? 
Answer 

(B) "[During] the Renaissance . . . symmetrical, ordered streets [in] . . . intricate patterns of circles with 
diagonals radiation out." Choice (A) was noted for 8 griding patt^. Cbtnce ^C) was noted for nanow 
stioets, Choice (D) was noted for, uiban sprawl 

Audio 

4. What wa$ ttw pnotilom for city plawmns dmwg iiie industrial Revcdntion? 
Answer 

(A) (B) "the towns . . . became very overcrowded, as people moved into the urban areas to work in 
factories . . and sanitation . . . became a nuyor concern." Choices (C) and (D) refer to the nineteotfh 
and twentieth centuries, not to dia lodwtis^ 
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5. Listen again to part of the talL • (,■■ 
Then answer the question. 

"I know I went over that rather quickly, but uh ... I advise you to refer to die three dties 
in your book. It's aa ttqKMrtafiCCoacei^" 

Why does the professor say this; 

"I advise you to refer to the three types of cities in your book." 
Answer 

(B) Because the professor says that she has gone over the material quickly, it may be concluded that 
she did not have time to talk about the concept in depth. Choice (C) is not correct because the students, 
not the teacher, will refer to their books. Choices (A) and (U) are not mentioned and may not be 
concluded from infimnation in the passage. 

Audio 

6. Classify each of these cities by matching them with their type. 
Answer 

(A) -Singapore is Centralized. 

(B> Mexico City is Densely populated. 

(C) Los Angeles is Decattralized. 

Exercise 27: Interactive Lectures— Professor/Students 

Talk One 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a discussion in an education class. 
Sally: I'm sorry. 1 just don't agree with you at all. 

Paul: Lim^'IMgb fhe example of an intetitatkmal student apfSjwtg tef miivmkf aiiknissidn. If die 

student has a 250 on the TOEFL or an 80 on the Michigan Test, most admissions officers will 
accept the applicant. The student with a 247 or 79 won't be considered. The officer won't 
even look at transcripts. 
Sally: Right. But I think diat ptwfss my point, not yours. 

Paul: How? 

Sally: Well, it s the admissions officer who decides how to use the test. The TOEFL and the 
mUb^Sim'mtfQod English pits^^kaefmta, Jmiaant^iUlbs^ ai«. And m^Uxp&Misaif 
is necessary for success in an Amerkaai omvetsity, bttt so ae sevoal «idier fiictovs, faido^ng 
good academic i»eparation. 

Paul: Good academic preparation is moie inqrartant. 

Sally: Maybe. 1 don't really know. But vt^ FM trying to explain to you is diat admissions officers 
should use the proficiency test as one of many considerations, and as such, they really 
shouldn't insist on a rigid cut-off score like 25U or 80. 

believes that the tests are good, but that many pei^ dod't lise' them for tiieir iiMenided 

purpose? 

Paul: I don't agree with having the tests. Professor Ayers, and that's my position. 

Sally: But Paul, what would you do to evaluate die Bi^i^proficieacy ^a student ten flmnaad 

miles away without a standardized test? • ' ' 

Paul: I admit that's a big problem. f; ' 

SMty: Itinneis. 

Ayers: Okay, class. For Wednesday, let's consider the problem of evaluation without standardized 
tests like the TOEFL, the SAT, GMAT, and ORE. Paul says that there ought to be an alter- 
native. Sally doesn't seem to believe that there is an appropriate alternative. Please bring in 
your ideas and suggestions, and we'll discuss them. 
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Audio 'I . 

1. What do the spedoen munly discuss? 
Answer 

(B) "The TOEFL and Nfidigan are good English ipcc^eiency tests [for college admissions]." Choice 
(A) refers to the name of a test, the Michigan Test, not to admissions standards at the University of 
Michigan. Choice (C) is mentioned as a secondary theme that is used to develop the main theme of the 
talk, "Hae use of standardized tests for college admissions." Choice (D) refers to the topic assig^iedlDr 
Wednesday, not to die main theme of die talL 

Audio 

2. What is Paul's ofnnion about die TOEFL and die Michigan Test? 

Answer 

(D> "1 dcm't agree with having the tests, Professor Ayers, and that's my position. " Choice (A) refers to 
Sally's, not Faul'Sr ofnaion. Choices (B) and (C) are not mendooed «ai may not be concluded fmm 
information in die discussi<m. 

Audio 

3. What does Sally say about the admissions officers? 
Answer 

(A) . . Sally believes that die tests are good, but that many people don't use them for their intended 
purpose." Choice (C) refers to what the admissions officers do, not to what Sally believes they should 
do. Choices (B) and (D) refer to what Paul believes admissions officers should do, not to what diey 
actually do. ii 

Audio 

4. How does the professor handle die disagreement? 
Answer 

(B) "Isn't this the basic disagreement: that Paul thinks the tests are bad in themselves, and Sally beUeves 
that the tests are good, tuf that many people don't use fhem for their intended purpose?" Choices (A) 

and (D) arc not correct hccaiise Professor Ayers does not comment after he restates each student's pac- 
tion. Choice (C) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in this discussion. 

Audio 

5. Where did this discussion most prohably take place? 
Answer i' . . 

(A) t)kay, class." Fnm die s^Brmoe to class, it must be concluded tfut dife cemtmi&m tixk place 
in a classroom Choices (B). (C), and (D) are not mendoiied and may not be concluded fiom infiioMh 

tion in the discussion. 



in 
AlMHo 

Narrator: Listen to part of a discussion in a linguistics class. 

Baker: Since so many of you have asked me about how to learn a language. I thought it might be 
u.seful to take some class time today to discuss it. Betty, you speak several languages, don'l 
you? 

Betty: Yes, I speak Spanish and French. 

Baker: And what helped you most in learning those languages? 

Bet^: What helped me most Well, I studied both languages in high school, and I'm still study- 
ing Spanish here at the university, but 1 think that travel has probably been the most h^to 
me. You see, I've been lucl^ in that I've lived in Europe. Believe me, I didn't speak very 

well before 1 moved there. 
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Bill: You're qgltt, Bei^. After studying a laiig^iage, practi^ ilB very useAd. Whm you live in a 
country whae the lilnfi^iagfi is spoken, it's ideal. But. you know, sometimes it's difBodt to 
make Mends in a new place, even when the people are very friendly. 

Betty: Yes, I know what you mean. Especially if you don't speak the language too well. I had some 
problems whra I first moved to Europe. 

Baker: And. of course, some peojpie are shy. 

Betty: That's true. 

Bill: Professor Baker, whether or not I'm living in a country where the brngiuigfe Ul ^wiwa, 1 aiinQPS 
go to movies, and whenever I can, I watch TV or listen to Ae radio in tbc language I'm trying 

to learn. 

Betty: Me too. And reading is another good way to learn. Books are good, but 1 think that news- 
papers tatd magazines are eveA hettia. 

Bldeen Robably the best way to learn is to combine all of these ideas: travelins:. talking with people. 

g(Mng to movies, watching TV, listening to the radio, and reading books, newspapers and 
magazines. What do you think? 

Betty: 1 agree with that. Professor Baker. 

Bill: So do 1. But I don't believe that it's possible to take advantage of practice opportunities 

without some knowledge of the language first. 
Betty: Sure. First it's a good idea to study grammar, vocabulary . . . 

Bill: . . . and listening, perhaps even reading. 
Betty: Then practice is very, very helpful. 

Audio 

1 . What do the speaks mainly discuss? 
Answer 

(D) "Since so many of you have asked me how to learn a Ungate, i ttoag^ ^it It ni|^ be useful to 

take some class time to discuss it." Choices (A), (B). and (C) are mentioned as secondary tllMMS'lhat 
are used to develop the main theme of the talk, "learning a foreign language." 

Audio 

2. Why does RrofesstHT Baker begin the disOQSsicm by calling on Betty? 
Answo* 

(C) "Betty, you speak several languages, don't you?" The shy person in CtKnce (A) is a tekx(Sa/» to 

language learners, not to Betty. Choice (B) is true, but Betty mentions it after she is called on. Ooice 

(D) is not mentioned and may not be ccMicluded from information in this discussion. 

A«di» 

3. What helped Bet^ most in learning Spanish? 
Answer 

(B) "... I diink diat travel has probably been the moA he^rfid to me." CSioice (Q refers to wlMtBtNty 
did before traveling. Choice (D) refers to what helped Bill, not Betty. Choice (A) is not mentioned and 
may not be concluded from information in the discussion. 

AadiD 

4. What Professor Baker's opinitm? 
Answer 

(A) "Probably the best way to leam is to combine all of these ideas: traveling, talking with people, going 
to movies, watching TV. listening to the radio, and reading books, newspapers and magazines." Choice 

(B) is tme, but incomplete. Choice (D) refers to Betty's opinion, not to Professor Baker's opinion. Choice 

(C) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the discussion. 
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Audio 

5. How can we best describe Professor Baker? 
Answer 

CB^Sbce Professor Baknr eneourages the students to express thdr opinkms, it meiy be ooKluded fbstt 

he is respectful of them. Choice (A) is not correct because Professor Bai<er rephrases the students' corn- 
meats and combines them into a better answer. Choice (C) is not correct because the students interact 
informally without waiting to be called on. Choice (D) refers to Betty, not to Professor Baker. 

ExERUtf 28: Interactiwe L06tiira9---Professor/Siiideot8 



Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a seminar in an art class. 

Stephens: Let me remind you that this is a seminar, so uh ... I won t uh . . . i won't be lecturing. This 
is a discussion format, and that means that I expect you to respond to the reading assign- 
ments. No need to raise your hand. Just be moderately CowteoBS about taking turns. Remem- 
ber that uh . . . 30 percent of your grade is based on par . . . class participation. Okay ' . . . 
Now, with that in mind, let's begin our discussion of Chapter 22 in the main textbook. 
What is Pop Artl 

Julia: I'll start. Pop Art, as I understand it, was ... a movement that began in urn the early 60s 
when painters ... I think it was mostly painters . . . began to use popular ... 1 mean com- 
mercial objects . . . like bottles, comic strips, um . . . cigarette packages, and like that as . . . 
as subjects for their art. 

Ste|Aras: Okay. So I'll ask the obvious question: Why paint these objects . . . when tfiey'ie 

everywhere? 

Tom: Wslli'ft^ teime mention ttiat, aMiough tfiere were several artists ii^ were . . . patt . . . who 

were associated with the Pop movement, it's uh . . . it's probably Andy Warhol whose paint- 
ings best represent it. and I uh . . . I believe Warhol had a response for that question, i think 
he said, "Everything is art. Everything is beautiful." 

Stephens: Yes, he did say that I'm glad you mentioned it So let's focus on Wartiol for a few nimrtes. 

There are some examples of his work on . . . let's see ... on page 524 of your textbook . . . 
As you see, he painted enormous Campbell's soup cans, lines of Coca-Cola bottles, and rows 
of XfittttMoii Ctjfkm CMS. Any ideas about these fttttieuhB' subjteis? 

Tom: Well, of course the stor\ is that uh . . . that uh Warhol actually ale soup for lunch every day 
for tu ent\ years, so \\ hen lie decided to paint objects in the environment, then . . . then the 
soup can naturally came to mind. Do you think that's true. Dr. Stephens? 

Stqdiens: Tom, it certainly is a wideqiread m^ but oh . . . probably doso' to^reality is tfiritet that 
Warhol was once a commercial artist and that it was a logical transition for him, personally, 
to pOiat products. He went from commercial ads to art, well, that gave expression to the same 
li^nd8 «lf objects. But he paimed people, too. Any thoughts on that? 

Julia: WeU,1ie paiMii faces, actually— huge images of the popular . . . the cel^ties of liie sixiiBS. 
There were several of Marilyn Monroe and Elvis Presley. 

Karen: And at least one of Jacqueline Kennedy. But . . . but I was thinking that they really weren't 
portoaits in the strictest sense. 

Stephens: That's interesting. What do you mean? 

Katon: I'm not sure, but . . . besides the giant canvases . . . well . . . well the way that they were pre- 

' " sented ... it also had a commercial feel. I don't know . . . I'm not saying that too well. 

Stei^iens: No, I fhiiik you're antb tmaelbia^i Do you mean pnhi^ that the people are ooasuBtcM' 

ized in a sense. like a brand name? 
Karen: Exactly. I think the book identified the subjects in the face series a^ um . . . as popular icons 

. . . dutt was it ... of the 60s ... so maybe their bees do have . . . commocial appeal, 
Julia: Yes, aad he wasn't always very . . . wasn't very flattering, was he? 
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Sterns: No, be wasn't. What did you ddnk $bom the cokm7 

Julia: That's what I mean! Sometiiiies the colors are almost . . . psydieddic. Again, diat's veiy 

... I mean . . . you know . . . veiy 60s. 

Stephens: Let's go back to one of die Marilyn Monroe paintings in your book. Let me see . . . here is 
ib Tten to page 526. You can't see it very well here, but uh ... on the original, the paint actu- 
ally gives the impression of colored ink, and . . . and there's usually . . . often a black stencil 
over it, which produces a unique effect. See how the orange background contrasts with the 
yellow hair, and there's a pink and a ... a purple tone on the face? Then there's this green 
eye shadow. And, to noe, it looks Wse he-itnieiied die Mack over V: (MeAit iktheiii^ 
die face. It's not a lovely portrait. And the critics agreed widi you, Julia. Some critics ©vea 
called it grotesque. But uh . . . it is . . . absolutely original. 

Tom: Original, but dated, don't you think? I mean, years from no^^ •mH . . . will anytme be eating 
Campbell's soup, or drinking Coca-Cola, or really, for that vastxex, uh. ..will anyone 
remember Marilyn Monroe? 

Stephens: Interesting observation. So, Tom, you're saying that since Pop Art . . . since it depends on 
die popular culture, which by its very nature is uh . . . transioil, you'i& aSkiflg . . . will the 
subject matter of the Pop Art movement doom its ardsts to ... to teni||QnKy recognition? 

Tom: Exactly. Which, I'm thinking, is really different from . . . well, unlike a painter who chooses 
to create landscapes, which don't change. 

Audio 

1. What is this session mainly about? 
Answer 

(B) "Although there were several artists who are associated with the Pop movement . . . it's . . . 
probably Andy Warhol whose paintings best represent it." Choices (A). (C). and (D) are mentioned as 
secondary themes that are used to develop the main theme of the lecture, "Andy Warhol s art." 

Audio 

2. According to the lecturer, why did Warhol paint objects in the environment? 
Anawcf 

(A) "Probably closer to reality is die fact that Warhol was once a commox^ vtBt. andtfuit it was a 

logical transition for him personally to go from commercial ads to art that gave expression to the same 
kinds of objects. " Choice (C) refers to the story, rallier than the fact. Choices (B) and (D) are not men- 
timed Md 30^ act b& concluded from mSBoai&m in the lecture. 

Audio 

3. Whose faces did Wartiol paint? 
Answer . ., 

(A) (B) "There were several [faces] of Marilyn Monroe and Elvis Presley. . . ." Warhol also painted 
Jacqueline Kennedy, but John Kennedy in Choice (C) is not mentioned and may not be concluded from 
iaimaalifm in the lecture. There is also no meaHagm sdf^poctrait, as in Qiaio^ 0}, 

Audio 

4. What problem does Tom mention? 
Answer 

(D) "The problem with Warhol is that unlike a painter who chooses to create landscapes, his subject 

matter is very dated Will the subject matter of the Pop Art movement doom its artists to temporary 

mogailkmT Choioes <A)« ^%vtA^maoi nieotiDded as pcobleniB. 
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Audio 

5. Listen again to part of the talk. 
Then answer the question. 

1 mean, yeaM^bOMfriie^, wiU ...vnll anyone be eafifig€Siafil»H'#Miq)« ordkMddg Coca-Cola, or 

really, for that matter, iih . . will anyone remember Mariljm Monroe?" "Interesting observation. So, 
Tom, you're saying that since Pop Art . . . since it depends on the popular culture, which by its very 
nature is uh . . . transient, you're asking . . . will the subject matter of the Pop Art movement doom 
its artists to ... to temporary recognition?" 

Why does the professor say this: 

"So, Tom, you're saying that since Pop Art . . . since it depends on the popular culture, which by its 
very natutc'k idi . . . transirai, you're asking . . . will the subject matter <tf the Pop Art movement 
doom its artists to ... to tenqx>rary lecogniticMi?" 
Answer 

(D) Professors often restate a student's comment to improve or clarify it. In this case, Tom provides 
several exmapieB, and Professes Stepheov testates tma by making a graendnsatiiML Cbiokt (A) is not 
correct because it is the professor, not the student, who restates the OMnment Choice (B) is not correct 
because the professor restates the student's idea without agreement or dtsagreranoit. Choice (C) is not 
correct becwse*^ professor restates the i»evious question. He does not answw die qoealkm. 

Audio 

6. Select a drawing that is done in the Andy Warhol style. 
Abbww 

(C) The objects foantibe^v£R»unnit are typical of the subject matter in the Andy Warhol style. Choice 
(A) is a traditional portrait, unlike the huge faces that Warhol created. Choice (B) is a landscape, which 
does not represent popular culture. 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a lecture in an environmental science class. The professor is discussing die 

Gteta: To review from yestmday's lectiuei eatlogy is the study of orgaiusms in relation to their envi- 
ronment. The total complex of r^lttkMi^ps ... is referred to as the weh of life. Now, you'll 
remember that when the relafi(»iships dcm'f change much from year to year . . . when they 
It dea't'tihange, we observe a balance of nataie»'^May, we'll discuss what occurs when the 
' Iiilail0& ofi iSMiieV disturbed, either . . . either by a geological change such as a change of 
climate ... or ... or a local agitation such as a fire, like the recent forest fire north of here. 
Now, after the balance of nature has been disturbed . . . when it's disturbed, a period of reha- 
bilittoion must occur. And tfie first life to appear has traditionally beat called . . . {noneer flora 
and fauna. But. the pioneer life is temporary and soon replaced by other forms of life. In turn, 
these forms are . . . these forms are replaced by others. That is, a series of transitional life 
forms successively appears, preparing the environment for the forms that will replace them. 

Mike: Excuse me, Dr. Green, would that be what die book refers to as ee^^uMl sucdea^kM 

Qteetv. It is. For example, after a forest fire, pioneer plants will appear, and . . .«lld1bey are usually 
herbs or ground cover. Now, soon they'll be replaced by shrubs. Shrubs will ht replaced by 
trees.' ^ it goes in snceessidn, #l3di is ilirhaie ive get die term ecologies slaa^iUm. 
Now, until very recently, it was assumed that plants and animals would . . . form a climax 
community, and . . . and that's a final stage in the ecological succession, and that tended to 
be stable for a long time. So, in the case of the forest tire, when the appearance . . . when a 

^ permanent climax flora appeared, we would have assumed that the environment had finally 

stabilized in balance with the fauna, minerals, and water supply. And the theory was inter- 
esting, because a climax community . . . because it usually didn't have the same kinds of 
plants and animalhras ...t»^ ebminunity that had been prevalent before the balance of 
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nature was disturbed. Now, what was essential to the concept of a climax was that . . . that 

the balance of nature permitted the community ... to continue ... in ... in spite of other 
organic competition for the area. But the notion of a stable, symbioticaliy functioning com- 
muniQr has been mostly abandoned by scientists. Currently, we believe Ihitt . . . that natural 
ecosystems are much too conq)lex to be neatly organized into predictable stages witfi afinal 
stable community. So what we can expect in the case of the fire is the . . . the emergence of 
patches of former landscapes, and probably . . . and these patches will be at different stages 
in the same local environment Question? 

Mike: So the patches are in diiferent stages, and that would be . . . apt^climax condition? 

Green: That's exactly right, Mike. Poly means many, so polyclimax refers to adjoining ecosystems 
. at different but mature stages. I believe it's explained as dynamic equilibrium in your text 

Affite: Thaidc you. That's v&cy hsitpM. 

Green: Janet? 

Janet: Yes. 1 was wondning what your opinion was of that wildfire. You know, the one near here. 
In ... in the hook, it was mentioned that sometimes . . . that fire is now recognized . . < how 
did diey say it? Fire is a natural part of uh . . . fire is a natural part of an ecosyston, and . . . 
and at least some experts have been quoted in news reports . . . that they feel tlre-preveotioil 
strategies may liuve contributed tu that disaster. So, urn ... do you agree with that? 

Green: I do. That particular ecosystem had an enormous amount of undeigrowth, and I think that it 
may have fueled the fire. Now, in my opinion, if we had purposely burned some of the under- 
growth in what we call a cool fire, we would have removed the accumulation of brush that 
CQittri^ited to ... to the destructive timt destroyed m^ 
was S0,000 acres of wilderness . . . Yes? 

Jao^ Is a cool fire a controlled burn ? 

Green: Yes, it's referred to as a cant rolled burn. But back to your original question, i have to tell yOQ 
diat everyone wouldn't agree with my opmion. Critics call that polky the "let it bum" pottcy. 

Now. of course, many people have a . . . a . . . let's say a vested interest in fire suppression, 
because so many people have built their homes close to the natural environments, they don't 
want any fires started in their inunediate vicinity. So, like your textbook indicates, it's a very 
C(»ltroversiiEil topic. 

Audio 

1. What is the maia toiHe. of today 's lecture? 
Answer 

(D) "Today we will discuss what occurs when the balance ol nature is disturbed, either by a geotost- 
eal^duoie such as« (shn^ iHt^pmitfe, or a local agitatioii sudi as a fire." .CSioioes (A^i^^). and (C) 
are mentioned as aoeenda^ idea* thatiom oscd to dnvek^ the main idea^ "a diatuibance in die balance 
of nature." 

Avdio 

2. How does the scientific con^niunity view the t^teqcy of a^tajjle cliinax coo^nuni^? 
Answer 

(A) "But the notion of a stable, syndnc^ically fiioctioning [climax] community has been |ii|ostly aban- 
doned by scientists." Choice (B) is not correct because the professor says it was an int^fetting theory. 
Choice (C) refers to the terminology used in the textbook to describe the new theory, not tiiQ older stable 
climax theory. Choice (D) is not correct because it was pofypttmB^^Saai replaced the stable dUmax Aeoiy. 

Audio 

3. According to the lecturer, why is pioneer life important? 
Answer 

(A) "The pioneer life is temporary and soon replaced by other forms of life . . . preparing the environ- 
ment for the forms that will replace them." Choice (B) is not correct because it is temporary and soon 
replaced by other forms of life. Choices (C) and (D) are not correct because pioneer plants are replaced 
by shrubs and shrubs are replaced by trees. 
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Audio 

4. What is Dr. Green's opinion of a controlled bumi 
Answer 

(A) "In my ofrinicMi, if we had pioposdy bumed schne of Ae imda^powdi io wlutt we call a cooljbre, 
we would have removed the accumulation of brush that contributed to ... to the destructive hot fire 
. , . It's La cool firej referred to as a controlled bum." 

Cboice (B) is not coirect because the professor says he agrees Witib tfie book about fire-prevailion strate- 
gies. Choice (C) is not correct because the professor admits that it is a very controversial topic and that 
everyone would not agree with his opinion. Choice (D) contradicts the tact the professw agrees with 
the news reports in which tire-prevenlion strategies were blamed for the disaster. 

Audio 

5. Listen again to part of the talk. 
Then answer the questi(Hi. 

"That is, a series of transitional life Uxias successively appears, pieparii^ the mvinnment for the 

forms that will replace them." 

"Excuse me, Dr. Green, would that be what the book refers to as ecological succesaionT 
Wb^ (fid the ttudent ask tt£8 qoestkm: 

". . . would that be what the book refers to as ecological successUmT 
Answer 

(B) Protestors encourage students to relate information from their textbooks to information in the lec- 
tiues. In diB case, tat snident is tfying to undeisttuid meaning of vetkmsai teraos, CkMce (D) is not 

correct because the student is polite and he asks a sincere question. Choices (A) and (C) MB OOt 
mentioned and may not be concluded from information in the lecture. 

Audio 

6. The professor describes the process of ecological succession that occurs after the balance of joafiwe 
has been disturbed. Sumniaiize the process by putting the events in order. 

Answer 

(A) (D) (C) (B) "The first life to iqppearis called pioneer flora and fauna. The pioneer life is temporary 
and soon replaced by other forms Of life ... a series of transitional life forms successively appears. 
. . . The final stage ... in transition tends to be stable It is called a climax associatim." 

Exercise 29: yilsmA \J9iB^mi^-r9mt9tmit^»Mbi 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a lecture in an art class. The professor has been discussing the Art Nouyeau 
school. ' 

Professcv: 

By the last quarter of the nineteenth century, Louis Tiffany had begun experimenting with 
different methods of adding color to blown glass. Finally, he produced a unique, iridescent glass 
which he called Tiffany favrile. It was this glass that he shaped and pieced together with metals to form 
Uuaqis, windows, and odm objeete of art This is a t^cal example of a Whny lemp. Leok at the way 
that the pieces are fitted together. You've probably seen one or a reproduction of one at one time or 
another. 
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From 1890 to about 1920. Tiffany's favrile glass became very popular throughout the wwld. It 
regained popularity in the 1960s, and is still prized by many glass collectors today. 

Id addition. Tiffany creioed floral jewelry^ was eotoMend very stylish at ^ tarn of Ae eentufy. 
Rebelling against current fashion that dictated the use of precious stones. Tiffany began working with 
new materials, creating symbolic, dramatic forms. As a member of the Art Nouveau movement, he tried 
to create new and unosuid pieces, with delicate designs and cmvied tines. 

Although his name is associated with glass and jewelry today. Tiffany was jHobably best known 
during his lifetime for the interior designs that he created. It was Tiffany who was commissioned to 
design the altar ui the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine in New York City, and to redecorate the recep- 
tion rooms in the White House during tbt administration of President Chester Ardmr. The spieotacular 
glass curtain at ttw National Theater in Mexico City was perhaps his crowning achievement. 

His estate On Long Island was filled with beautiful lumisliings and decorations, many of them 
designed by Tiffany, himself. When it was sold, the proceeds were transfmcd to the Louis Tiffany Foun- 
dation for Art Students to provide scholarships for aspiring artists. The jewelry store on Fifth Avenue 
in Manhattan that his father had founded, still bears the name Tiffany's, and it is still considered a highly 
fashionable shop for wealthy clientele. 

Audio 

1. What is the main purpose of this lecture? 
Answer 

(B) Since most of the information is about Louis TIfiiUiy's woric, it must be concluded that his work h 

the main purpose of the lecture. Choices (A), (C), and (D) are mentioned as secmidaiy themes 4t|at are 
used to develop the main theme of the lecture, "the work of Louis Tiffany." 

Audio 

2. What characterized Tiffany's jewelry? 
Answer 

i^)< \ . Ti£bny craaied fkxid jew^ . . . ;wifli>diBliBaie deMgna aad ovred linM.** Cbaiat (A^ nsiirs to 

the material Tiffany used in his lamps and windows. Choice (B) is not correct because Tiffany rebelled 
against the use of precious stones. Choice (C) is not correct because Tiffany created new and imusual 
pieces, not mdttiqMd; deaigns. 

Audio 

3. How did Tiffany help aspiring artists? 
Answar 

(C) ". . . the proceeds [from his estate] were transferred to the Louis Tiffany Foundation for Art Stu- 
dents to provide scholarships for aspiring artists." Choices (A), (B), and (D) are not mentioned and may 
not be cc»^ided fnmi informatkm ill die lectore. 
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Audio 

4. For which interior design was Tiffany NOT commissioned? 
Answer ... 

^) "It wat llflngr tnifto vtwetaauiiterioBedla^es^ ahu- Ja the CaMral eSSmtkkmtKt IM¥iiie 

. . . and to redecorate the reception rooms in die ^K%ite House. . . . The spectacular glass curtain at the 
National Theater in Mexico City was perhaps Uscrowning achievement." Choice (D) refers to the area 
where Hfbny's falSaet foonded a jewelry store. 

Audio ' 

5. Select the example of a Tiffany favrile design. > 
Answer 

(B) " .he produced a unique, iridescent glass which he called Tiffany /«vn7f'." Choice (B) is an 
example of Tiffany favrile glass. Choice (A) is an example of carved furniture, not favrile glass. Choice 

(C) is a piece of pottery, not favrile glass. 

Amilo 

Narrator: Listen to part of a lecture in a botany class. The professor will discuss cacti. 
Professor: 

The cactus is one example of die way diat fdaitts ada|>t to extreme condititMis of climate. A cactus 
like this one has the same basic structure as all other plants, but the function of leaves is earned out by 
the stems and branches of the plant 




Here are some more eXttB|des of the most familiar cacti — the barrel, the Saguaro, and the prickly 
pear. As yea see, they all have stons, brandies, or qnies, iMt no leaves, bi s|irii)g, lliey may have beaii- 
tifiil blossoms. 




bafral Sagufrp priok^piar 



It is assumed that the predecessors of the modem cactus had leaves, but that during millions of years 
changes in-lfae dkaitte, resulting la desert oondHions, die cactus fcadually adapted to-ttetennei;,! drier 

QBvironment. The roots spread out and began to grow closer to the surface so that water could be 
^sorbed more quickly. The roots and spongy or hollow stem of the cactus began to serve as a storage 
container for water, and the outer layer of the plant developed thick, waxy walls to prevent the water 
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from draining out. Some varieties of cactus aetually have ribbed folds that expand and contract de|Mod- 
ing on the volume of water stored inside the stean. ■ 

Although there are a few members of the cactus family that retain their leaves, in most cacti, they 
iMve' evolved into spines, needtes, orbairs to firotficft ilie pkmt in areas wheie little green vefetatioii is 
available for foraging animals. In cacti without leaves, the stems and branches Cfosy <Mlt ttie nutritive 
Auctions that usually take place in the thin-leafed suiface^.oC o^ plants. 

1 What is the lecture mainly about? 
Answer 

(A) "A cactus . . . has the same basic structure as all other plants . . ." Choices (B), (C), and (D) are 
jneatiooed as aeccmdacy ideas that are used to si^port the main idea of the lecturet "The structure of 
tibe cactusi.'' i . . 

Audio 

2. What is assumed about cactus plants millions of years ago? • 
Answer 

(B) "It is assumed that the predecessors of the modem cactus had leaves, but ... the cactus gradually 
adapted to die honitt, drier emntooment'* Choices (A), (O^ and (D) are not menlioned and may not be 
concluded from it^Minaticm in die lecture. 

A«Ao 

3. According to the lectures; why have cacti developed spines and needles? 
Answer 

(C) . . leaves . . . have evolved into spines, needles or hairs to protect the plant in areas where little 
green vegetans is avail^de fat fon^g animais." Chmces (A), (B), and (D) are not moitioned as 
reasons why the cacti develcqied qnnes imd needles. 

Audio 

4. Where is the nutritive fimction of die Cactil&anied out? 

Answer 

(C) "In cacti without leaves, the stems and branches carry out the nutritive functions that usually lake 
place ui die dun-leafed surfaces of otho- jdants.** Oioice (A) refers to the place whne die nutritive func- 
tion of thin-ieafcd plants, not cacti, takes place. Choice (B) is not mentioned and may not be cmcluded 
from i^ormation in the lecture. Choice (P) refers to^ the pteoe where water is stored. 

. • . I. , ( • .. - 

Audio 

5. Select the Saguaro cactus frran ^nmg the chokes pictured. 
Answer 

(C) As shown in the visuf^ from the tef^ure, Obobe (A) is an exanq>le of a prickly pear. Chdtce (B) 
is an example of a barrel oactncti 

Exercise 30: Visual Lectures— Professor/Students 

Talk One • ^ 

Audio 

Natialioir: listen to part of a lectimin in^^^rd^oil^ cla^. The professor is preparing die students 
for a field trip. 

Professor: 

Today the lecture's about petroglyphs, but before we begin, we . . . let's go over our plans for the 
Ifbld trip. As you'H remenri)eri ntik wetiri(HBlD»<ineeting hi die parking lot of die lot outside diis 
buflding ... at ei^t o'clock ih the UKviiing. The bus wiU be leaving by eighi-fMieii'Bo imi we can fie 
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at the petroglyph site by ten o'clock. A heads up. Please wear comfofttUp fllMlCS iImbwIW WO^Jl be 
doing quite a lot of walking. And the area at the site . . . it's laid out with paths ... so we wcm't actu- 
ally be doing any climbing. In fact, climbing on the roclQS«» against the law since lun . . . since the area's 
a protected site. But it's a rather long walk firom the bus>pai)dng area over there to tbesite, and . . . and 
then we'll be walking Ibe paths to view the p^glyphs, so you'll be glad you've got ccmfoctahle shoes 
on. P ^ 

That said, let's begih our discussion of . . . petroglyphs. What are they? Well, the general defini- 
tion's very broad, including any symbols that have been carved or ... or hammered into rocks. The term 
"petroglyph" comes ftom two Greek words: petro, which means "rock," and glyph, which means 
"carving." But, um . . . why were they carved in the first place? For a variety of reasons really. Some 
pett^yi^ singly wppm to mark a trail KxMsBmSfy Ae pmsmst of water or . . . or good hunting 
grounds, but many petroglyphs record important events m die bistocy o|;die people, or they invoke some 
um . . . magical presence in religious ceremonies. 

The majOT culture in the area tihat we'll be exploring on our field trip is uh the Hc^kam . . . ¥^ 
uh probably lived at the site from about a.d. 300 to A.D. 1450. Since there are no current inhabitants, 
it's . . . it's difficult to interpret the symbols on the rock art, but their modern descendants have uh . . . 
the descendants of the Hohokam have provided some insights. In addition, uh . . . some of the symbol- 
ism is shared by many cultures and, therefore^ we're able to ... we can interpret a few of the symbols 
that we sec there um . . . either by researching other similar symbols Or by Klying otk. . . interpretations 
by current cultural groups with uh . . . with similar inscriptions. 

Okay. There are four basic types of symbols caoasam to die uea we're going to explore . . . Hi^h 
I've drawn on the handout ... the one I passed out at the beginning of class. So let's refin to the first 
drawing, which looks like this. Myon c^n see, it's a, figure of a pemuu 




You'll see these on ... on many of the ibicks. Sdme of them have . . . illustrate activities that may 

have been . . . significant to the Hohokam. Drawings of this kind are called anthropomorphs. 

The second set of symbols . . . and these are called zpomorphs ... are animal figures. S . . . Some 
6f ihift ihore1c(£n{lm<^'t(M}^ are deer, sheep, tfitn . . . sniicbsi BdMs, coyotes, and um . . .1>inis' '. . . 
all of which are still found in the area. But besides the obvious allusion to a success&l hunt or um . . . 

when they are drawn close to . . . close to other drawings, like a reference to a historic event, then these 
zoomorphs might also represent clans or family groups that are named for animals. Look at this deer. 
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Here's what I mean. It oMdd be a fefinoDce to a family that ... a fiua^ llHt haditAmiteiCkiMr as 
the symbol for their clan. 

So ... a third set of syndwls — and again I am referring to the handout — these are various repre- 
'ttntatioM of ckdtt, e^edaity conoratric circles. In most culttim, syaalxds Hl» . . . lfl» . . . re^ 
reseat the Sim. vrtueh usiially figVR» uh prominenUy in id^ 
exan^>le8. 



I%ially, I want you to watdi for spirals like these. 




The spiral is thought to be related to water, which . . . which can symbolize life or migration, but 
more often is interpreted as a spiritual symbol. . . . Perhaps a representation of the emeigence ... of the 
first people from uh ... the spiritual world to this place. \ 

Let me also mention tfiat — when we go— yon msy see gome omaes carved into some of the rocks 
urn . . . which are frankly veiy difficult to interpret. Some scholars believe that um . . . the cross cmild 
. . . may represent the important stars such as Venus or the Morning Star, but . . . but other scholars 
remind us fliat mmy nussienaries passed through the deserr and may have carved the symbol of the 
cross on the rocks a thousand years or more after tlie . . . the original carvings were made. Which reminds 
mc. just a word about the site that we're going to visit. . . . This entire area has a . . . highly significant 
spu^itual meaning to the Native Americans, so ... so 1 expect our group to treat it as a sacred place. You 
can a camera if you wish since theii^'s no (^ject|cm to our tfd±ig j^otographs, but we should be 

Audio ^ ' 

1. What is the main purpose of ^ lecture? 

Answer 

(B) "Today the lecture is about petroglyphs. " Choices (,A), (C), and (D) are mentioned as secondary 
ifaones dut are used to develop main pupoii dF^^^ "conmum petto^yfAs." 

Audio 

2. What are petroglyphs"? 
Answer 

(B) ". . . the general definition [of petroglyphs] is very broad, including any symbols that have been 
carved or hammered into rocks." Choices (A), (C), and (D) are not mentioned in the definition of 
pettoglyplis. 
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Audio 

3. How are anthropologist^ able to mteq>ret the symbols? 
Answer 

(B) (C) "Since there are no current inhabitutts, it is difficult to itrinpiiet die symbols on the mtk art, 

but their descendants have provided some insights. In addition, some of the symholism is shared by 
many cultures . . ." Choice (A) is not probable because the lecturer does not mention it. Choice (D) is 
not correct because the petroglyphs sometiffies iqp(es«tt ideas aach as life or migration as well as clan 
names and spiritual symbols. 

Audio 

4. What might be represented by a zoomorphl 
Answer 

(B) (C) ■'. besides the obvious allusion to a successful hunt or. when shown with other drawings, the 
reference to an historic event, these zoomorphs might also represent clans or family groups of the same 
name." Oioices (A) saA (D) are not mentioned in refomce to zoomtxphs. 

Audio 

5. Listen again to part of the talk. 
Then answer the question. 

"But, um . . . why were they carved in the first place? For a variety of reasons really. Some petro- 
glyphs simply appear to mark a trail or identity the presence of water or ... or good hunting grounds, 
but many petroglyphs recittd important events in the history of tttetwojale, orttaey iliv<dBe some nh 

. . . magical presence in religious ceremonies." 

Why did the professor say this: "But, um . . . why were they carved in the fu^st place?" 
Answer 

It^'Peofessors often ask iOM} aaswer tfaettmcal questioos. lA tbb<ease, islMS is asldng a question that die 
answers in the following statement. Choices (O and (D) are not correct because she continues her lecture 
without pausing long enough to invite student responses. Choice (A) is not mentioned and may not be 
eoHeliided fiom lafinmHlion in die lecture. 

Audio 

6. Select the petroglyph that is a spiritual symbol of life. 
Answer 

(A) "The spiral is thought to be related to water, which can symbolize life . . ." Choice (B) is the symbol 
for the sun, which figures prominently in religious ceremonies. Choice (C) is an anthropomorph, which 
is a figure of a person, 

TafklVra 

Audio 

Narrator: Listen to part of a lecture in an astronomy class. The professor will discuss comets. 
Professor: 

Comets are small bodies firom the outer solar system that are characterized by gaseow emissions 

and consist of a solid nucleus, a cloudy atmosphere, which is called the cnmiu and a tail. Let me say 
that again. Comets are small bodies from the outer solar system that are characterized by gaseous emis- 
#w«ii*«0BBtofe<if4«ciiBAtiil<^^ kiNM die (;(Oniw« this is 

aafiMq^ of a typical comet 
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coma 




You can't really see it in this diagram, but uh the nucleus is made of ice with rocks and dust parti- 
cles encrusted in it. When it's far from the Sun. the nucleus of a comet may be completely frozen, and 
most are quite small. But, uh as ... as a comet approadies the sun, some of ttie ke OQ the surface vapor- 
izes, and uh the gas and dust particles that were embedded in the ice of the nucleus ... are released and 
blown baci< hy the solar wind . . . and that's what forms a hydrogen atmosphere, and uh the tail of the 
comet. It s important to note that the tails of comets always point away from the Sun because uh . . . 
die solar wind pushes them . . . pushes diem back. 

Most comets have a nucleus . . . that is less than say a body ten miles in diameter, but the comas 
can extend out nearly one million miles. And . . . and some exceptional tails have been known to trail 
100 millicn miles behind dieir comMs. 

We classify comets as uh either short-period comets or long-period comets, depending on how long 
they take to orbit the Sun. And you may want to write this down. Short-period comets require fewer 
than 200 years, whereas long-period comets need more than 200 years. . . . The key number there is 200 
yiws. So, when you do the madi, you see that uh short-poiod comets trad to recur often eaoiqiii to%e 
. . . weO, anticipated by the scientific community. For example. Edmund Halley used Newton's law of 
gFRntation to ... to odcailate a comet's seventy -six year orbit and predicted that it would return in 1758. 
When it appeared on schedule, the comet was named Halley's comet, and as many of you know, it 
passed near Earth on schedule in 1986, and uh when we add 76 years, we should see it again in 2061. 
Well, maybe you will even if I don't. 

A little more on uh ... on short-period comets. They're nearer the Sun, so consequently, they're 
liea^and. . . and kiselheirbx by a process caUed sublimation. So, dii^ supply o 
after only a few hundred revolutions . . . leaving them without . . . devoid of the coma and tail . . . and 
all but invisible. But, let me back up a minute. What I'm really saying is that uh ... the gaseous enve- 
lope bums up, leaving only a nucleus, which is virtually impossible to see. 

As far as we can tell, die short-period comets have their origin in a belt of orawts ttat . . . that lies 
just beyond the orbit of Pluto. And uh . . . since they are constantly burning up. in maybe less than a 
million years, all of the short-period comets . . . that's the short-period comets we're talking about now 
. . . diey would have disappeared if it hadn't been for scnnething cidled capmre, a process wheid>y die 
planets, especially Jupiter, attract comets that have originated further away, replacing those that are uh 
. . . that are decaying, and maintaining the population of the short-period group at uh at a more or 
less stable level. By the way, capture doesn't usually occur on the first pass, but may happen after many 
ptiOblt. And i'i'i ani vviRHudlyt Oifr^ttNneiS'tti^ . . di^ detadi tfiemselves and start 

moving toward the Sun. like other short-period comets. 

Okay, let's just touch on the long-period comets now. We think that the long-period comets come 
firom a cloud of cameis one diousand times furdier away than nuto. One thousand tinM». Consequendy, 
diey ausy be seen only once in ... in recorded history. It's also worth thinking about that . . . that most 
of these comets travel in uh . . . elongated orbits that . . . that cross the circular orbits of the planets. 
Thus, the possibility of collision does exist at the points where the orbits intersect. Here. . . . Look at 
dlis drawings Wfaidb . . . v^iidi shows the (xfoits of four planets widi several comets intersecting them. 
See what I mean? Where they ooss? 
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Oh, yes. another interesting point Some of die craters on the satellites of uh . . . Of omer piMiets 
. 4 . are probably evidence of past comettry collisions. In fact, the Galileo spacecraft on its way Id^qiler 
got some fantastic photographs of impacts on Jupitor's right side. And . . . and . . . even tte ontns <ta 

Earth's moon could have been caused by comets. 

Audio 

1 . What is the main purpose of this lecture? 
Answer 

(B) Most of tfie information in the lecture is about tfie structure and nature of comets. Choices (A), (C), 
and (D) are mentioned as secondary themes that are used to develop the two main themes of the leoture, 
"the structure and the nature of comets." 

Audio 

2. What causes the tail of a comet to point away from the Sun? 
Answer 

(B) "The tails of comets always point away finAn die Son beeuise the solar wind podies ibem hadk." 

Choice (A) refers to the way that we classify COTiets, not to the reason that the tail points away from 
the Sun. Choice (C) refers to the cloudy atmosphere that projects out from the nucleus. Choice (D) 
refers to the origin of com^, not to the reason die tails of cmnets point away from die Sun. 

Audio 

3. What is the difference between a short-period comet and a long-period comet? 
Answer 

(D) "We classify comets as either short-period comets or long-period comets, depending on how long 
they take to orbit the Sun." Choice (A) refers to the difference between comets and planets, not to the 
di flBaPMi c e between types of comets, dioices (B) and (C) are not mentioned as factors that differraitiate 
biBtween comets. 

Audio 

4. What is cd^mnf? 
Answer 

(B) . . capture, a process whereby the planets . . . attract comets that have originated further away 
[long-poiod], replacing Uiose [short-period] that are decaying." OKMce (A) is not conect because the 
amiets eventually detach dmnselves. CSioices (C) and (D) are occasionally true, but nddier is a defi- 
nition of capture. 
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Audio ^ - 

5. Listen again to part of a talk. 

Then answer the question. ^ " 

"Comets are small bcxlies from the outer solar system that are charactoized by gaseous emiggioos 
and consist of a solid nucleus, a cloudy atmosphere, which is called the coma, and a tail. Let me say 
that again. Comets are small bodies from the outer solar system that are characterized by gaseous 
emisrioos, and consist of a solid nuclease #^giK[^ a|AK»iih^ HiM^ is called the coma, and 
a tail." , " ' 

Why does the man say this: 
"Let me say that again." 

(A) Professors often tell Students that they are repeating information as a siiinal for them to write it 
down. Choice (B) is not coivect because he repeats it in exactly the same words. Choice (C) is not 
correct because he does not suggest ttxaSL Studrats pay att^kion. He simply repeats a definition. Oioice 
(D) is not correct because students are not interacting with the professor in class. 

Audio 

6. Identify the orbit of a comet 

Answer 

(B) "Most comets travel in elongated orbits that cross the circular orbits of the planets." Choice (A) 
refers to the orbit of a planet, not a comet. Choice (C) is not mentioned and may not be coiKluded from 
infcHination in the lecture. 
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Talks on general topics can be evaluated by tefening to. die dieckliBt pdnUl^ betewb Buttiples of lewd 
4 talks for Exercises 31-32 follow. 



NO 
0 



1 



2 



3 



YES 
4 



t 1 



■ r'.t .-i 



✓ 



The talk answers the topic qa^km. 



/ The point of view or position is clear. 

/ The talk is direct and well-ocganized. 

/ The sentences are logically connected to each other. 

/ Deiail» and exaiiq}les support tbenoaiii idea. i. 

%/■ The speaker expresses complete thoughts. 

/ The meaning is easy for the Ustraer lo comprehend. 

✓ A wide range of vocabulary is used. 

✓ There are only minra* errors in granuaar and idionB. 
/ The talk is within a range of 100-150 words. 



\ 
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Speaking 



NamNor 2: This is die script for the speaking exen^ses. Durii^ each exerdse, yian> Witt mpond to a 

speaking question. You may take notes as you listen. The reading passages aM die ques- 
tions are printed in the book, but most of the directions will be spoken. 

EXBCKE 31: General Topics— Peraenal Experiences 

Audio 

Narrator 2: 

Exercise 31, Topic One. Listen for a question about a familiar topic. After you hear the question, you 
have IS seconds to prepare aid 45 seconds to record your answ^. 

Narrator 1: 

What are the qualities that you look for in a best friend ? Describe a friend, and explain what influences 
you to dioose dus petmm as a best friend. Be sure to iadude ^lecific details and exanqiles in your 
answer. 

Narrator 2: 

Please pm^ae your answer after the beqv. 
Beep 

[Rpeparation^iaie: 15 aecsnds] 

Narrator 2: »< 
Please begin qieaking a&et the beep. 

Beqp 

[Recoidittg time: 45 seconds] 
Examplt Notes 

best friend 

neighbor 

grade school 
qualities 

high moral values — honest + reliable 
same interests — reading + music 
reasm 

help each other 
spend time together 

Example Speaking Answer 

My best friend's also my neighbor so we've known each other since we were in grade school. The 
qualities that I like in her are . . . high moral values and also we like to do the same things. Her family's 
tauglit her to be honest and reliable. Um ... so 1 trust her because I know diat she'll tell the ttidb, lUid 
. . . and she'll be there fox me. Also, we both like to read and we enjoy imisic, so we have a good 
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time going to bookstores and conc^ or ... or just listening to music. Urn ... the reason tbat I ftiak 

these qualities arc important is because . . . best friends should help each other and enjoy spending timc 
together, and a person with good values can . . . you can trust to help you, and if you have comll^ 
interests, you'll enjoy doing the same things. 

Beep 

Audio 
Narrator 2: 

Exercise 31, Topic Two. Listen for a question about a familiar topic. After you hear the question^ yoa 
have IS seconds to prq>are and 4S secfHxis to record your answH. 

Narrator 1: 

How do you like to spend yotir leisure time? Choose m activity aai exfi^iai why y^^y^y participi^ 
ing in it Be sure to include specific details and exan:^>les in your answer. 

Narrator 2: 

Please ppepate your answer after the beep. 

Beep 

[PrqMuration time: IS seomds] 

Narrator 2: 

Please begin ^)eaking after the beep. 

"Beep ,M . \ 

[Recording time: 4S seccmds] 

Example Notes 
volleyball 

exercise . 
interact with friends , i 

healthy way 

team — trawp) 
srholarshin 

. ■ •] i > • • 

One of the activities that I enjoy the most is playiag volleyball. Um ... I like it because it ... it gives 
me the opportunity to get exercise uh . . . and to interact with my friends ... in a healthy way. Um . . . 
I like to be part of a team, and sometimes we travel to other cities uh to compete. And this gives my 
Mends andme a chance to see odi^ places and Hwet new people. But um . . . tiMs reason that I'm pend- 
ing so much of my leisure time playing volleyball is because I'm a good player, and . . . um . . . T hope 
that I can improve my game enough to earn a volleyball scholarship from a college. My coach says 1 
have a good chance tfl wt^ hard. 

Beq> 
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Audio 
Narratorl: 

Exercise 32, Topic One. Listen for a question that asks your opinion about a familiar topic. After you 
hear the question, you have 15 seconds to prepare and 45 seconds to record your answer. . 

Narrator I : 

Some teachers encourage competition among their students. Others help students learn how to collab- 
orate and study in groups. Which approach do you think is better for learning and why do you think 
sol Be sofe to use specific reasons and exan^ries to support your ofwiion. 

Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. ' 
Beep 

[Preparation time: IS secraids] 

Narrator 2: 

Please begin speaking after the beep. 
Beep 

[Recording time: 45 seconds] 

Example Notes 

Teachers should help students collaborate because 
enqdoyment — teams and CMnmtttees 
Inognqirfiies — successful people collabc^rate 
business and industry — win-win situation 

Example Speaking Answer 

I think teachers should help students learn how to study in groups because after students leave school, 
they'll have to rely on collaboration ui order to succeed. Um . . . teams and committees get the job done 
in most employment settings. There arc very fbw positions in which die responsitrifity ind ttie credit 
for a project belong to one individual. In the biographies of successful people, they . . . it's clear that 
they owe their success to others, and . . . and that they've had to collaborate in order to achieve it. And, 
competition uiqdies that uh someooe miast lose m o«kf foe anoOm to win; aO^^eiMeKf <ttdnking in 
business and indngtt^t5#>iay to mA^^^Mif^t&rmto tS^^ htcmtfy 
collaborate. ' ' ' 



1 
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Narrator 2: 

Exercise 32, Topic Two. Listen for a question that asks your opinion about a familiar topic. After you 
hear the question, you have IS seconds to prepare and 45 seconds to record your answer. 

Narratdr 1 : 

Some people cope with stress by exercising. Others talk with family or friends. How do you handle 
Stressful situations? Be sure to use specifie leascMis and cauii^les to siqqwft your o^mion. 

Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. 
Beep 

[Preparation dme: 15 seoMids] 

Narrator 2: 

Please begin speaking after the beep. 
Beep 

[Recording time: 45 seconds] 
Example Notes 

cope — depending on why I'm upset 

situation 1 can do something about — talk + express feelings 
part of life— kmg walks 

rhythm + fresh air 
clear mind + calm down 

Example Speaking Answtr 

I use several methods to cope With Stiess depending on why I'm feeling upset. If it's a situation I can 
do something about, 1 try to talk with Ae people involved. For example, when I'm angry with my friend, 
I'll tell him so, um . . . wA 1*11 try to resolve the problem widi him diieeictfy. I fsel better— less stressed — 
when I express my feelings. But sometimes stressful things happen that you can't really do much about. 
For example, when I have a lot to do at school, it's just part of life. So, when that happens, then I take 
long walks. Ym not sinen^lettier it's Ae rhythm of the walking or maybe the ftesh air, but I do know 
that it always helps me Clear my mind and calm down so uh I can go back to the stressful situation 
again, without feeling so out of control. 



Beep 
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Evaluation of Speaking— Campus and Academic Topics 



iii}t.ir. •■ 

Talks on campus and academic topics can be evaluated' by 'lli^^r^ (d{ Ae (^kc£&rt'^j)d&ted fil3b9f. 
Examples of Level 4 talks for Exercises 33-40 follow. 

NO t> Yis 

d t 2 3 4 

/ The talk answers the topic question. 

/ There are only minor inaccuracies in the content 

/ The talk is direct and well-organized. 

/ The sentences are logically connected to each other. 

/ Details and exaniples suppoit the niain idea. 

y The speaker expresses complete thoughts. 

/ The meaning is easy for the listener to compKhenA. 

/ A wide range of vocabulary is used. 

y The speaker paiiqrfuases, using his or her own wotds. 

y The speaker credits the lecturer with wording when necessary. 

✓ There are only minor errcnrs in grammar and idioms* 

/ The talk is within a range of 100-150 words. 

'.''.'<".. M I. u. I •. ■ • !i ' .1^ . ' . . - • jil. . Ml h.i ■ <■ I ■ ' I -, (I , 

.1,,, I i*--"!'^ I : . ' . I ,• ' ' ■ il : . . ' 1 ' ,1 . ■ , I 



SPEAKINQ:.EXERCISE33 MS 



Exercise 33: Canims Sitiiati0M—Coniiectioiis - 

AmAo ' '■' ' 

Narrator 2: 

Exercise 33, Topic One. Read a short passage and listen to a talk on the same topic. Then listen for a 
questi(m about tban. Atta yoa liNr the question, yott have 30 seoonds to prepare mii CO seoaidl 16 
record your answer. 

Narrator 1: ' 
The adminigtrBtion at City Ccdk^ is coosMenog a proposal an acceterated badiekM-'s degree 
prc^graitt. Read the notice from a poster on campus. You have 45 seconds to complete it (reftf ta (fi^le 
64). Please begin reading now. ;^ti/ 

pteading time: 45 seconds] 

Narrator 1: 

Now listen to a student who is speaking to an advisor. She is expressing her opinira about die new 
program. 

. ,1 

Woman student; 

Rrst, I^d like you to know dutt I probaMy qualify for die acceterated program because I'm an honors 

student, but I'm not going \o apply hecaiise I don't agree with the plan. You see, the idea is to select 
some students for special treatment, and 1 don't think that's fair. If you limit the classes to twenty 
students each, then die Mg lecture classes for the rest of the students will just have to get bigger and 
more in^iersonal than they already are. Lo(^ rm already accelerating my program by taldpg extra 
classes every term. Students don't need a qew progtam to do that. 9esides»it, will cost m^ie^„ and that 
always means higher tuition and fees. 

Narrator I: 

The student expresses her opinion about the college's plans for an accelerated thie^&fl de^i^ 
program. Simimarize her opinion and the reasons she gives for having that opinion. , 

Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. 
Beep 

[Preparation time: 30 seconds] 
Narrator 2: 

Please begin speaking af ter the beep. 
Beep 

[Recording time: 60 seconds] 

Example Notes 
special treatment unfair 

regular classes Wjeger to limit accdentted , 
not necessary 

take more courses every term 
cost — » higher tuition + fees 
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Example Speaking Answer 



The woman feels that the accelerated program is unfair because the large lecture classes — the ones for 
the students who aren't admitted to the program, 1 mean the new program — those classes will prob- 
ably be even laarger in order to limit ttie number of studrats in die accelerated classes to twenty. Sbeis 
also concerned that the accelerated program will be expensive to administer, and the additional cost 
could result in uh ... in an increase in tuition for all the students. Um . . . she also points out that it isn't 
necessary to create an accelerated program for students to complete tbeir degrees in three years because 
. . . because die's already doing tlut by taking more than die usual number of classes every term. 



Exercise 33, Topic Two. Read a short passage and listen to a talk on the same topic. Then hsten for a 
question about them. After you hear the question, you have 30 seconds to prepare and <60 seconds to 
teooid your answer. 

Narrator 1: 

The administratida at State University is comjderiQg a proposal to dose Q» donus daring spring biedc. 
Road the notice from the cauqMis newspi^. You have 4S seconds to complete it (refer to p^ge 65). 

Please begin reading now. 

[Rea^ng tiiae: ^ seconds] 

Narrator 1: 

Now listm to a student who is ^waking at the meeting. He is o^iiesdilg His opinion about die liew 
program. 

Man student: 

^Wiffli rm all for a plan that will help die university save money, but not like this. When we sign our 
dorm contracts, the university agrees to provide us with a home, and it isn't right to tell us that we can't 
stay in our home over the break if we choose to. Besides, we keep some valuable possessions in our 
nxMns, lifceco m puiCCT and andioequtpmnit Ilive in Normanl^ and! donH wairtsonieooei^thli^g 




in my room. Do I have to move all my stuff out or do 1 just hope that the peKon Vi/bo is S^KyiB^ tbtn 
won't bother it? 1 don't think that the university has thought this through. 

Narrator 1: 

The student expresses his opinion about the proposal for closing the dOrms OVW Sprinjg break. SUftt^ 
marize his opinion and the reasons he gives for having that opinion. 



Beep 



liiplCltN 

Audio 

Narrator 2: 




Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. 



Beep 



[Prq wrati on time: 30 seconds] 



Narrator 2: 

Please begin speaking after the beep. 
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Beep 

[Recording time: 60 seconds] 

Example Notes • 

should be able to stay 
dorm contracts^home 

Norman Hall — ^valuable possessions = computers + audio 

Exan^k Speaking Answer i 
The man ddnks that students should be able to stay in tfieir dorm rooms over spring break if diey choose 

to. He argues that the dorm students have a contract with the university. He also says that urn the stu- 
dents consider the dorm their home, and . . . and they should be able to stay home during a break if they 
want to. Urn ... his strongest argument is probably that the students in Norman Hall would have to let 
strangers stay in tfieir dorm rooms ovw die break, so um . . . they would eidier have to move dieirTsia- 
ables out, or . . . or they would have to trust the person staying in their rooms not to damage their com- 
puters and audio equipment. So ... he doesn't think that the university has considered all the potential 
problems. 

Beep 

Exercise 34: Canpw Sttnatlon— Mora CraiMctloM 

liDpicOm 

Audio 
Natataxl: 

Exercise 34. Topic One. Read a short passage and listen to a conversation on the same topic. Then listen 
for a question about them. Alter you hear the question, you have 30 seconds to prepare and 60 seconds 
to record your answer. 

Narrator I: 

The administration at City ColOtgt has decided to shorten the hours tor on-site registration. Read the 
Bdtioft Hat gteJw tei eo e iyed. Ybu b8ve4S seconds locoaifAete it (rtfer to page 6^. Fteaatbtt^ntriMg 

now.-' 

I- 

[Reading time: 45 seconds] 

Narrator I : 

Now listen to a conversation between two students. The man is expressing his opinion about the change. 

Man: I think registration is going to be worse than c\ er 

Woman: Oh, maybe not. A lot of people will just use the Internet to register online. 

Man: I won*t. And a lot of other people won't either. For one thing, the Web site keeps going down 

whenever there's heavy use, and there will be during regi^nttioo week. 
Woman: That's true, but it'& still better than standing arotmd waitk^ your tura at si& li)om iMmiek tit 

gym. 

Man: Okay, but what about the problems that you can't work out online? like the professor's sig- 
nature for an override when there are too many students in dMsdllKI? If you l^gislar OIHiM* 

the professor's right there to do it. ' 

Woman: That's true. And sometimes the advisors can help. ... 

Man: Right, diey can keep you fmn tddng Ifae wrong comse. But ttie red prbUem is gmng to be 
die long lines. If people have to register in three days instead of five, it's going to be WOit 
crowded than ever. It was just getting manageable because of the Internet option. 
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Narrrator 1: 

The man expresses his opinion about the changes in the registration procedure. Report his opini(Nl and 
explain the reasons he gives for having that opinion. • ' ' 

Narrator 2: " .k 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. 

Beep 

IPreparation lime: 30 seconds] 
Narrator 2: 

Pteaae b^Sin speaking aftor the be(^. 
Beq> 

[Recor^^ time: 60 seconds] 

Example Notes 

registration worse 

heayy use —> Web site goes down 
^obkms ean^t work out online 

professor's signature for override 

advisor for wrong course 
crowded 

long lines 

ttweci days instead of five 
Example Speaking Answer 

The man thinics that the changes in registration will cause problems for the students. The university 
claims that students will be able to register online, but the man won't use that option because the web 
site is unreliable during peak use um . . . like a registration period. He also maintains that there are prob- 
\mm <bi» «quiie>« pwfawoa^* aiptatiBe, ior iwamptet wImb a«bident«ttnts p«iiuai(as«aix^^ 
a class that's already full. That can't bedone on the computer. And he says that it's helpful for stiidente 
to see their advisors to be sure they're signing up for the right courses. Um ... but his biggest concern 
is that die tluee-day registration schedule on site is going to be even moie ORwde^ tfwi'iil ttepatt 
because die same number of peq>le will be trying to register in a ... a shorter time frame. 

Beep 
Topic IWo 

. . i ^ ... 
Audio . ■ . , ./ . ' 

Narrator 2: . . 

Exercise 34, Topic Two. Read a short passage and listen to a conversation on the same topic. Then listen 
for a question about them. After you bear the que^op, you have 30 seconds to prqiare and 60 secsonds 

to record your answer. 

Narrator 1: 

The fall career fair is being planned. Read the notice that appeared in the campus newspaper. You have 
45 seconds to complete it (refer to page 67). Please begin reading now. 



{ftmding time; 45 secwKls] 



■J • aPEAKING: EXERCISE 34 

Narrator 1 : 

Now listen to a converei^OQ betweoi two students. The woman is expressing her opinion about die fair. 
Man: Ican'tdedde whetbo^tOgirtottiteaveerMr. 

Wcnnan: Well, I'm going to go. I missed it last year, but I was just a junior. Now Ifaat I'm a senioi; Fm 
serious about fmding a job. 

Man: Yeah, but there will be so many other people trying to talk to the representatives, all at the 
same time. Maybe it's not worth it 

Woman: Look, you have to. you know, make an impression. I'm working really hard on my resume, 
and I'm going to wear a suit, even if it is Saturday. 1 think this is an opportunity to stand out 
from the oowd And b«n<ies Hot, whne else can you find people fiMm 100 companies in Hat 
same room? I'm saving a lot (tf wodi later by deddiqg which conip«nies / really yftas^ to work 
for. 

Man: You mean, you won't send applications to companies that don't impress yow.,. ' 
W(Mnan: Right But probaUylbe best reason to go is beciuise my fiieiKlCaila got li^ 
Aat interviewed her at the career fair last year. It woiks. 

Narrator 1 : 

The woman expresses her opinion about Ae career fair. Rqxwt her q»nion and explain ttie reasons that 
she gives for having that opinion. , 

Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answer after die beq>. 
Beep 

^lfarrator2: , 
Please b<egi9 sfpeakijag aftw Ae beq>. 

. r .1 • . . «• ■ ( 

• I • ' 

^liecocdiog time; 60 seconds] 
Example Notes 

woman going to fair ■ . . > ■ 
senior ' 

serious about job r • 

make inqjression 

resume 

suit 
100 companies 

deciding which companies 
friend got job at fair last year 

E^cm^ l^eakii^ Atuwer 

The woman has a very positive opinion about tfie career fair because she's a senior and .she's a serious 
candidate for a position, and she thinks that by presenting a good resume and dressing well, she'll make 
a good impression on ttS6 recruiters, which will give her an edge on Hie'a mp tS d m. She also poiols 
out that it's a good opportunity to form opinions about the companies — the companies that partid^Mdie 
m the fair. She moitimis that there are 100 con^anies participating, and this will give h^ .a chance tb 
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talk to a lot of representatives. Um . . . after the fair, she'll only pursue portions wiiii the eanpttiies 

that she chooses, based on her conversations. She says that her friend interviewed aCii|ll6;Qiweer fair last 
year, and was hired by one of the companies, so she luiows that it's possible to get a job by attending 
ibthk^md ism's vsebMy^ 

Beep 

EXBiciiE 35: Academic CoBtsBt—CMMcUoK 

Audio ' . ' ' • . 1 I 

Narrator 2: 

Exercise 35, Topic One. Read a short passage and listen to a lecture on the same topic. Then Usten for 
a ^lestion about them. After yoo hetf file question, you bave 30 seconds to prqpaie aad 60 MooadlS;tQ 
record your answer. ' ' / 

Narrator 1: 

Now read tin passage about a village. You have 45 seconds to complete it (refer to page 68). 
Please b^in reading now. 

[Reading time: 45 seconds] 

Narrator 1: 

Now listen to part of a lecture in an anthropology class. The professor is talking about an academic 
village. 

Professor: 

Tttomas Jefferson was probably the first to refer to a college campus as m *'i»cadett^ village.** Hiis 

term seems appropriate because the campus that Jefferson created when he designed the University of 
Virginia included all of the qualities that are fouml in the definition of a traditional village. His plan 
was realized in the shape of a large rectangle. It leaiured a grassy lawn with the rotunda library at the 
oMfer, and tot i»vili<»is atong two sides of tiK lawn, eat^ to hoase the classrooms for one teanch of 
learning. Behind the pavilions, he created formal gardens with another set of builcfiQgs on each side 
to serve as residences and dining halls. Quite soon, businesses grew up around die poipheiy of the 
rectangle to support all manner of bade sendees as well as to provide arra^ i^ 'soc^^and ediicatioiud 
exchange. 

It is interesting to reflect on the impression diat tile classical udiitectaie and ihn tilMicnifl pOMrtfn mf 
the caoq>us may have had on the self-concept of the students and faculty. Clearly, Jefferson bad pro- 
vided diem with the outward structure of an organized, rational academic communi^. 

Narrator I: 

Refer to Thomas Jefferson's definition of a college campus presented in the lecture, and explain how 
the information in the anilu-opology text supported Jefferson's view. ^ 

Narrator 2: , . ' • 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. 

. 11 I : w 'vi 'f. V'.> 

[.Preparation time: 3U seconds] 

Narrator 2: , . j, . • . i . -...y.^ : . i . 

Please begin spealung after the beep. 
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[Recurding time: 60 seconds] 

Example Notes . , 

"academic village" 

University of Virginia . . ' 

large lecttmgk^-libraiy center 

pavilions- classrooms 
gardens — residences + dining halls 
periphery — t>U8toe8ses for basic sorvices + social 
classical architecture >. j 

balanced pattern 
organized + rational 

Example Speaking Answer 

Jefferson called a college campus an "academic village," and the definition of a traditional village in 
the anthropology text supports his view. First, a village is self-contained, and so is a campus because 
. . . because ttnac are facilities for daily life — residences, dining halls, aoddassrooas. Second, a village 
can store most of the goods and services inside its limits, and so does a campus because businesses for 
basic services and social life . . . they spring up around the main area. Um . . . third, residents in a tra- 
ditional village have common objectives, and so do die students and faculty of a coBege campus who 
are united by um educational goals. And um . . . last, a traditional village reflects the spirit of the com- 
munity. By using classical architecture, Jefferson designed the University of Virginia to ... to give the 
impression of a rational academic village. . . 

Beep : I..-. 

Audio 

Narrator 2: 

Exercise 3.'^. Topic Two. Read a short passage and listen to a lecture on the same topic. Then listen for 
a question about them. After you hear the question, you have 30 seconds to prepare and 60 seconds to 
record youfafli^'-"' ' , 

U .-. ■• ■ I, .' . » . '. 111.. 

Narrator 1: 

Now read the passage about entrepreneurs. You have 45 sebonds to complete it (refer to page 69). 
Please begin reading now. * " 

[Reading time: 45 secondsj 

Narrator 1: 

Now listen to part of a lecture in a business class. The professor is talking about Levi Strauss. 
Pirofessor: 

Levi Strauss is a good example of the kind of entrepreneur that is described in your textbook. He came 
to the United States from Bavaria as a teenager. After selUng clothing and dry goods from door to door 
for several years in New York, he made the journey to California with a supply of canvas. The gold 
rush was at its peak, and Strauss got the idea to sell tents to the gold miners. When he discovered that 

the miners were not very interested in purchasing tents, he wasted no time in recycling the brown canvas 
cloth into sturdy pants, a product in great demand in the mining camps. Later he began making work 
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pom in a hUm cotton Mrnc kapottod ftom Vance, eaOed "isage de Nunefi" but kasma in AmeriOMft 

"denim." Along with Jacob Davis, a tailor from Nevada, Strauss patented a pattern of OOpper rivets to 
strengthen the stress points on pants, especially the pockets. They first became knowan'^Vaist over- 
alls," Aen 'lievis.*' Tbey became so p(^Nilar fint Strauss cononitiated most ^ his t^qit en tte muni- 
facture and sales of durable work pants. %\<- v . 

Narrator 1: 

Referring to both the lecture and the reaiffing pttssi^e, explain why ttie Mperieace ctf jLevi Stnnss is 
typical of small-business owners. 

Narrator 2: 

Please pxpatc your answer after the beep. 



Beep 

[Prepart^imi time: 30 seconds] 

Narrator 2: ■ ■ ' 

PMte WgtoiittMK after the becffb^^ 

•M'l.'l"' l.tlH,..'"' I J. 

Beep 

[Reoofding time: 60 seconds] 



Example Notes 
Strauss = entrepreneur 

teenager — sold clothing + dry goods 
California — canvas tents to miners 

miners not interested — wanted work pants ' ' • 

recycled canvas into pants — later blue denim 
patent for copper nvets — ^ngdien stress points 

ExmnpU Speaking Answer 

Levi Strauss is representative of the small-business owners described in the reading passage. He was 
already employed full time as a teenager selling clothing and dry goods. He showed a strong desire for 
independence uh when he journeyed to California, and . . . and a high level of initiative when he fol- 
lowed through on his idea to sell tents to miners. Then, when he realized that the miners needed wcRk 
pants more than thos needed tents, he was quick to take advantage of the opportunity. First, he recy- 
cled the canvas fabric from the tents iitto sturdy pants, and later uh he made work pants in denim. The 
pelait fbr die copper iivets to protect die stress pewits on poeSaernvm very . . . uh . . . very innovative. 
Finally, like so many successful entrepreneurs, Strauss didn't follow a fixed business plan. He reacted 
to coincid^ice and uh ... he responded to (^ipOTtunity. 

Beq> 

Exercise 36: Academic Content-7l|Ao;e Conni^QjfjQnpf, / 

Topic OM'" 

i rr»;' I.I 'r, I. , r. ' i i- (..m . . 

Audio , , 

Narrator 2: 

Gxercise 36, Topic One. Read a short passage and listen to a lecture on the same topic. Then listen for 
a question ahout them. After yoo hear the question, you have 30 seaNxIs to prqiare and 60 seconds to 
record your answer. 
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Nanator 1: t • 

Now read the passage about coUv. You have 45 secoads to cQmpteie it (refer lo page 70). ' ' < 
Please begin reading now. . '' 

[Reading time: 45 secoads] 

Narrator 1: 

Now listen to pairt of a lecture in an Earth science class. The i»of(»sor is tallinig idxNit the color of tj^ 
sky. 

Professor: 

Letfs look at a vwy prnt^ical appyeatioa of ^ tiieoiy ibtt you read idioirt m Ae asrigoment As you 
will recall, sunlight contains all of the colors, but when it is scattered, it is perceived by the human eye 
as having a specific color depending on the wavelength. Red light has the longest wavelength, for 
example, and blue light has about ftalftfiat of red light. This difference in wavelength means that blue 
light will be scattered nearly ten times more than red light. Even without all the smoke and dust in the 
atmosphere that would cause light to scatter, the oxygen and nitrogen molecules would still cause the 
scattering ot light. When blue light waves try to go through the oxygen and nitrogen molecules, light 
is scattered in all directions. All of the other colors are scattered too, but the shorter the wavebH^lh of 
tiie color, the more that color gets scattered by the atmosphere. So. blue light's short Wavetength caOMS 
it to be scattered the most, and we see blue from all directions in the sky. 

Narrator 1: 

Referring to both the lecture and the reading passage, explain why the sky is blue. 
Nanator 2: 

Please ps^MUB your answer after the beep. 
Beep 

[PrqNuation time: 30 seconds] 
Narrator 2: 

Please begin spealdng after the beep. 



[Recording time: 60 secraids] 

Example Notes 

sunlight = all colors 

scattered = wavelength — > specific color 
red = longest 

blue = half red -» scatters ten times red 

scattering <— smoke, dust, oxygen + nitrogen molecules 
shorter wavelength — » scatters more 
blue scatters most— aD direc^Mis in sky 

Example Speaking Answer 

Color travels in light waves thai emanate Irom a light source. When light is scattered, as for example, 
1^ a pitem, Kiute liglit is refracted mio bands of eoUx, and each has ite ii^vidual wavelengfli. 
Um . . . blue light has a dmt waveloigih as compared with, say, jpB<l,ligl^ ^t/i^ pf^ die..lon^^ 
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wavdengdi. The tesoh is Aat tdoe %lit is scattered tbtnt ten times more dian red ligiit So, mA^Htf, 

the Sun is the light source, and when blue light waves go through the atmosphere, then oxygen and 
nitrogen molecules or even smoke and dust particles scatter the light in all directions. Ail of the colors 
aie scattered, in Ucu but because blue li^ has such a short wavelength, it gets scattered the most, and 
the human eye perceives the color blue from everywhere we look in the sky. That's why the sky't bine. 

Beep 

Topic IWo 

Audio 
Narrator 2: 

Ex0K^ 3#, T<^ Two. RffiBd a sAoft p«ssate anliiatNi m« lecture oa due aame tqnc. Tbea listen for 
a question tkosttlibem. After you hear Ha questicm, you hwe 30 seconds to pnpare and 60 tecoods to 
record yoiv aiiswei; 

Narrator I: 

Now read the passage about polio. Yott have 45 seconds to coo^ilete U (isEfer to page 71). i 
Please begin reading now. , .i' 

0R«aclii|g>4im»: 45 seooods] m 

Narrator 1: 

Now listen to part of a lecture in a biology class. The professor is talking about polio. 

Professor: 

E{»demics 0f poBomyelitis have been referred to as die **pli^ue of cfevelopment." Ironically^ major epi> 
demies seem to occur after there's an improvenicnt in sanitation. That's because when children are living 
in unsanitary conditions, such as a town with open sewage pipes, virtually all of them are exposed to 
the polio virus during infancy when die disease is least likely to cause symptoms. So die infiuits and 
small children who are exposed, well, they acquire a lifelong immuoit^ tO the disease, whereas older 
diUdtea or adults who become infected uh . . . they more often saSta patiiyais ai; death. 

Okay. As a society improves its sanitation system, it's more probable that fewer babies will be exposed 
to the polio virus, and so, as they're exposed in later childhood, the disease begins to appear sppradi- 
cally and spreads in the usual ways. Because die more weaMiy niH^bers of society are die bi£ild^£u'' 
ies of all improvements, including sanitation, they're often the first victims of the polio epidemics. Of 
course, improvements may eliminate many other diseases. It's just that immunization for polio beo^nes 
more urgent in societies that have improved sanitation. 



Narrator 1: 

Referring to bodi the lecture and the reading passage, explain how polio is spread, and why the more 
developed societies tend to suffer more serious epidemics. 

1. .1.1 .- 

Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answw after the beep. 
Beep 

IPreparation time: 30 seconds] 

»■' •. 

W^tigin speaking after'die be#; 
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Beep 

[Recording time: 60 seconds] 

Example Notes 
"plague of development" 

epidemic <— improvemeiu in sanitation 

open sewage pqies — > infants exposed to polio virus 

least likely symptoms 
lifelong immunity 
older daaMsca -f adults 

paralysis + clealh 

society improves sanitation — > fewer babies exposed + more later childhood 
wealthy society -> improvements sanitation -> victims 

Example Speaking Answer 

Polio is spread by drinking water that s conlaininated by the virus. This often happens when sewage uh 
... it polliities tiie watt^ soppHes. The vinis is swallowed in the water and uh losses into the digesiive 

tract through the intestines and . . . back into the sewage system where it repeats the cycle. In infants, 
the disease doesn't usually cause serious symptoms, but among older children and adults, polio can 
result in paralysis or death. So ... the naore developed societies tend to suffer epidemics because, in 
communities without sewage treatment, babies are exposed to the polio virus early enough to acquire 
a lifelong immunity, but in wealthier communities with sanitation systems, well, fewer babies are 
exposed to the virus, and then if they are exposed when they are older, they suffer symptoms and con- 
tribute to an ejMdemic because the population isn't immune. 

Beep 

ExBGiSE 87: Cmiiiiis Sltoatloiw— ■Problam 

liipicOM 

Audio , . - . 

Nanator 2: 

Exercise 37, Topic One. Listen to a short conversation. Then hsten for a question about it After you 
hear the question, you have 20 seconds to prepare and 60 seconds to record your answer. 

Narrator 1 : ■.:<>,■ n i 

Now listen to a conversation between two students. 

Woman: How's the paper coming along? 

Man: Not very well. 

Woman: Really? What's the problem? 

Matt: Well, I can't pos^bty gtit k dcme by ten o'clock tomwrow moming. 

Woman: I see. . . . Maybe I could help you. I'm a really fast typist 

Man: Thanks. It's great of you to offer, but I don't know what 1 would ask you to do. I have the 
research done, and now Vm writing it on tile computer . . . uh . . . I'm composing everything 
on the screen, so . . . 

Woman: Um ... I was thinking maybe you were writing it out on cards. Then I could have typed 
it for you while you were doing something else, you know, organizing the bibliography or 
soaoei^ing. 

Man: I wish. But I guess Til just have to go it alcme. 
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WiHnan: Well dwn, why don't you ask the professw for an extension? 

Man: I don't know. I thought about that, and he's really good aboat diings like diat, but it's so late 

now. I mean, it's the day before it's due. 
Woman: I'd still try to talk with hun if 1 were you. You don't have to ask for a week, just a couple of 
days. But listen, if you try to finish it instead, call me. Maybe diere will be a oa w Miiift l oan 
do to help. 

Narrator 1: 

Describe the man's problem and the two suggestions that the woman makes about bow to taadle it 
What do you think the man should do, and why? 

NaiTat<x'2: 

Please piepate your answer after the beq^. 

1 

Be^ 

IPiKpmdoa time: 20 seconds] 
Narrator 2: 

Pleaae begin speakiBg after the be^. 
Beep 

[Recording lime: 60 seconds] 
Example Notes 

P — can't get paper done tomorrow 
S — help type (writing on computer) 

ask professor for extensicm (so late) 

coiqdeof days 

Example Speaking Atuwer 
The man has a paper due die next morning, but he doesn't think he can complete it by the dtedKne. So 

the woman makes two suggestions. Fmt, she offers to help him type the paper, but he's composing it 
on the computer, so . . . then she racourages him to ask the professor for an extension. But the man is 
reluctant to do that because he feels it's too late to work it out witb dw professor. Dm ... I diiidE die 
man should try to talk with the professor, and . . . and he should ask for a few more days to finish tfft 
paper. He should be honest about it, and he should apologize for the late notice, and accept responsi- 
bility . . . The truth is usually the best approach, in my opinion . . . and if the professor refuses, well then 
Ae man can ^ woik hard to finish m time. 

Beep 

liptellM ' - ' 

Narrator 2: 

Exercise 37, Topic Two. Listen to a short cmversation. Then listen for a question about it. After you 
hear the question, you have 20 seconds to i»iqpare and 60 seconds to record your answer. 
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Namiorl: 

NoirlnteBlo iioc»vefsatimibetweeB two students; c 

Woman: You don't know anyone who's looking for a roommate, do you? 

Man: Not really. But I thought you had a roommate. 

Woman: I do. Or rather. I did. But she's getting married in the fall, so I have to find somebody else. 
Man: Okay. Why don't you put an ad in the newspaper? The campus paper, I mean, not the city 

pi^. Or, bet^ yet, you could sign up at Urn housing oMee. They post notices en a big 

bulletin board, and there are always people looking fctf roommates. 
Woman: Yeah. I could do that, but 1 just keep hoping I'll find out that one of my friends is looking for 

a roommate. I'd rather live with someone I know. 
Man: I can understand that Still, it's really expeoave to keep an ipatmNit on your own. ... I know. 

How about Ae dorm? 
Woman: What? 

Man: Okay. It wouldn't be my first choice either, but it's inexpensive compared with an apartment, 
so you could save Scsne money while you're there, and that way you could get a better 
apartment when you moved out. Besides, maybe you'll find someone you really want 
to share an apartment with who, well, who wants to move out of the dorm the next semester 
with you. 

Narrator 1: 

Describe the woman's problem and the three suggestions that die man makes about how to handle it. 
WiaA do you think the woman should do, and why? 

Narrator 2: 

Hease ptepast your answer after die beq>. 

Beep 

[Pecparation time: 20 seconds] 

Narrator 2: 

Please begin speaking after the beep. 
Beej[> 

[Recording time: 60 seconds] 

P — roommate getting married 
S — ad in campus paper 

notice on bulletin board in Housing Office (rather live friends) 

dorm -> save money for better iq>artment + find someone to share 

Example Speaking Answer 

Because die wcnnan's roommate is getting nuuried in the fall, ste laol tOI fkid «noAi«r living situaticM. 

The man offers several suggestions. He mentions putting an ad in the school newspaper and posting a 
sign in the housing office. Urn ... he also suggests that she could move into the dormitory to save 
numey imtil she finds another roommate. Well ... 1 think the woman should use all of the man's ideas. 
She should advertise for a roommate, but she should also make preliminaiy a iW i^ gftaneatg to ive in Hit 
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ckxm if she isn't successful in locating someone who . . . someone she wants to share an apartment iddl 
. . .and if she's really lucky, she'll learn that one ofber£aeiid& needs ft rooomiatefoc the /aU.lenB 
because that's what she'd really like to happen. 

Beep ■ / . ' 

Exercise 38: Campus Situatioofr— More Problems 

Topic One 

Audio 
Nmatotl: 

Baueatvse 38, Topic One. Listen to a short oonvosittion. Then listen for a question about it' Afin you 
hear the question, you have 20 seconds to prepare and 60 seconds to recoid yov answei: 

Now listea to « Gonversati(m between two {^udmts. 

^Ifoaian: It doesn't seem right that 1 have to take Earth Science 100. 
Man: Wby vat^ I took it, and it's really an intraesting course. 

W<Mnan: I know. It's Just that I took so many science courses in high school. I don't think I'll learn 
anything new. But 1 have to take it because it's a prerequisite for Environmental Science 3U0, 
ai^ dutt's arequired ooune'ft>r my majoc So you see my problem. 

Man: Well, let's think about this. If you take dw pmequisite, you^ll get credit for it^ and tbcjooiine 

will be an easy A, right? 

W(»nan: I guess so. . i 

Man: Then, if I were you, Fd just take Eardi Sctmpe 109i 90tt..oi: mriiWii tfipiirlikB 
Environmental Science 300 next semester. You could spend mcne time oa your other classes. 
Woman: Yeah. I could do that. 

Man: Or, you could talk to the professor, ttie envifCNmiaital science pradSnsor, I mean. You could 
just ask for an exception to the prerequisite. Tell him you'll take a test or sometiung to fuaffe 

that you already know the material. 
Woman: Could the professor do that? 

Man: Absolutely. It's his class, and he can allow anyooe he wants to in it. 
Nanator 1: 

Desciibe the wmnai's pttMem and the tmo suggestions ttiat (lie man makes about bow to bUMftt 
What do you think the woman should do, and why? 

Narrator 2: 

Please pcqwre your answer after the beep. 

Beep . .. 

[Prqnration time: 20 seccmdsl 

Narrator 2: , 
Hease begin speaking aftottttie beep. 

Beep . " 



1 
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Example Notes 

P — ^Earth Science 100 prerequisite 

Environmental Science 300 required for major 
science courses in high school — > nothing new in 100 

S — take prerequisite — > easy A + more time for other courses 
ask protessor for exception + take test 

Example Speaking Answer 

The woman has a lot of background in Earth science from high school courses, but she's being required 
to take an introductory Earth science course as a prerequisite for an environmental science course that's 
on her major program plan. Tbs man suggest that she take the Earth science ai^ay because it'fl be 
easy and she'll probably get an A in it. He points out that she can spend more time on other courses 
because she won't need to spend much time on the Earth science. But . . . when she seems reluctant to 
do that, he recommends that she speak with the professor to uh ... to request special permission to take 
Environmratal Sciienee 300 . . . without the pterequisite. She ab«a^ undosAands the^materiaU sovfae 
tells her Aat she could offer to take a test. I think the woman should speak with the professor because, 
if she gets permission, then she can take another course tibat will teach her something new instead of 
spending time and money on le^wing material abe ahead^ knows. 



Beep 

Tqric IWt 

Audio 

Narrator 2: 

Exercise 38. Topic Two. Listen to a short conversation. Then listen for a question about it. After you 
hear the question, you have 20 seconds to prepare and 60 seconds to record your answer. 

Narrator 1: 

Now listen to a conversation between two students. 



Man: 

Woman; 

Man: 

Woman: 



Man: 

Woman: 

Man: 



Man: 
Woman: 



We have to make a group presentation kfliy ec(MKnQiCsb&««. And f6nkimil^ttf^iSi6m 

standing up in front of a group. 

\eali, 1 know. You always do a great job though. 

Thanks. I but get so str^sed out. 

Well, have you tried relaxation to^^jj^^es. like deep breathing, or closing your eyes and 
visualizing success? 1 used to go titfbtigh my entire presentation in my head, and I even 
tried to imagine everyone applauding at the end. r • ' •Ic-i^ 

Oh, 1 don't know. I don't think I'd be very good itttfiat Maybe the deep breadiing thou^. 

Okay. then. You could just avoid being the pteSiOMt. 
That sounds good. How do 1 do that? 

lEAsy. Just offer to do the preparation. You know, like the haiMiMip iimd clveiiieatfe. fis an 
economics presentation, you must have at feast one ehart to pesent. 

Actually, we have four of them. 

You see? Then, let someone else do the talking. There's got to be someone in your group who 
onjoys'bdng up front and center. Just so the professor knows that you did your part, said you 
can take care of that by handing in a list of the (msenters and their responsibilities. 



NaiTilbt'l: ' . 
Describe the man's problem and the two suggestiotdi tflfltidbe 
Wh^ do you think the nian should do, i^d why? 
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Nairalor2: • Vi >ivr.x . 

Kease prepare your answer after the beep. 

Beep 

[Piq»ration time: 20 seconds] 
NanattorZ: 

PtoMebegb «fe«iii% iifisr beep. 

Beep 

Bxamftt Notes 

P — group presentation stressed out 
S — relaxation techniques = deep breathing + visuatizati(» 
avoid being presenter 

preparation handouts ovoheads + chaits 

someone else up front 

professor knows your part <— list presniters + responsibilities 
Example Speaking Answer 

The man's problem is that he's concerned about making a presentation in his economics class because 
of his fear of speaking in front of a group. One suggestion that the woman makes is for the man to try 
relaxation techniques like visualization and deep breathing before he makes the presentation. Um . . , 
another suggestion is to ... to take responsihilii\ tm preparing the visual materials like handouts, charts, 
and overheads, and . . . and then ask another group member to speak in front of the class. But she tells 
him to be certain that the professor knows he's done his share of the woric by including the names of 
the ^oup mendiefs and^ir responsibilities as part of dbie materul they sutmut Wi^ I ttdnk that the 
p^OI slK^dfi try to overcome his problem by taking the oppqrtuni^ to do some of tibe presenting in the 
class. By avoiding it, he isn't making much progress. 

Beep 

Exercise 39: Academic Content— Summaries ' ' 

Topic One • i • • 

Audio ,,(•,, 
NamtorS: 

JBx^sps^ 39f.Topic One. Usten to part of ^J^iii^ssfiiJtis^ listen for a questi<4ii|itM^ :tt Ai^ you hear 
^ questuni, you have 20 secoiads to piepi^K, a^^ 

PiarratOT 1: 

jN(«w ;tisteii_to j|<i|rt lecture, in a j^otmy class. 1^ professor is diacu^^iiig flpwaang ptuits. 
Professor: 

Flowering plants have traditionally been divided into two major classes — Dicots and Monocots. The 
actual basis for the distinction is the number of cotyledons. Remember cotyledons are the seed leaves 
that the embryo produces. In Monocots there is a single seed leaf, and in Dicots there are two seed 
leaves. Ahbm^ tfme are a number of otho- characteristics that distiil|p^ diedii, twoi are paiticuliuly 
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useful — the number of flower parts and the leaf vein patterns are different in the two classes. The petals 
of the flowers or other flower parts are divisible by three in Monocots, whereas they are divisible 
by four or five in Dicots. And a parallel leaf structure is usual in Monocots, but Dicots tend to have 
numerous auxiliaiy veins that connect the major veining. 

That seems relatively straightforward then, rij^t? Wrang. Botanists are not always in i^reement regard- 
ing sevoal families of flowering plants because they have a combination of characteristics that don't 
fit neatly into the classifications. For example, water lilies have leaf veining like Dicots. but it appears 
that there is only a single seed leaf as would be expected in a Monocot. So how can this happen? Well, 
we believe that the two groups may actually have a shared ancestor, a basic groupptobably more similar 
to the Dicots, from which the Monocots have evolved. This means that no one characteristic of a 
flowering plant — the number of flower parts, leaf veining, or even the number of seed leaves — 
is going to be sufficient to identify it as either a Monocot or a Dicot 

Narrator 1: 

Referring to the main points and examples from the lecture, describe the two general groups of 
flowering plants. Then explain the jnioblem foe classification that die praifiBSSQr presents. 

Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answer after the beq>. 
Beep 

[Preparation time: 20 seconds] 

'I 

Narrator 2: , 
Please begin speaking after the beep. 

Be^ 

[ReccHding time: 60 aeicoodi] 

Example Notes • i . _ 

flowering plants i ■. • • , 

Dicots Monocots 

two seed leaves (co^tedons) single seed leaf 

petals /4 or 5 . /3 

paraHd liwf strwHUfe ttixUiary veins 

problem 

combination characteristics 

water lUies veining like Dicol + single seed leaf like Monocot ■ ■ • 

shared ancestor 

Dicots — > Monocots 
no one characteristic to identify 

Exampk ^eakbigAmiwer 

Dicots and Monocots are the two major classes of flowering plants. Basically, a Monocot has one seed 
leaf and a Dicot has two. In Monocots, the number of petals can be divided evenly by three, but ifi 
Dkots, the number can be divided evrafy by four or five. Also, Monocots have parallel veins in tfieir 
leaves, but Dicots ha\ e urn . . . numerous veins with connecting patterns. Now, the problem in classifi- 
cation is that sometimes the characteristics overlap. The professor's example is the . . . the water lily, 
which has characteristics from both the Monocot and the Dicot. The professor explains that the two 
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tdttriiicatiQiwttay teve descended firom a eosunm taeolemiMA tmrnOt^ ciaasMfcadcai <tf ft {daat 
(M the basis of any igoe ^AaMeiwtotib . . t ttat c i M Bae irt i atte teiataflfteteBt to ideati^ it w cMter » 
MoBocot or a Dicot 

Beep 

Topic IWo 

Audio 
Nanator 2: 

Exercise 39, Topic Two. Listen to part of a leeture. Then listen fiir it ^tte^ion aboM it After you kear 
the questitm, you have 20 seconds to prepaie, ^ second to lei^iid ^3^^ 

Nanator 1: 

Now listen to part of a lecture in an engineering class. The {wofessor is discnssiflig bridge coMmdsMi. 

Professor: 

Okay, let's talk about bri<^ constraction, spedfieally, atdn bridges mid suspension Mdges. Arch 

bridges have been a standard for bridge construction since ancient times because they are very stable 
Structures. In an arch, the force of the load is carried outward from the top to the ends of the arch whete 
abutments prevent the ends firom pulling apart. So, you see, an arch bridge can be designed so that no 
part of it has to withstand tension. Another advantage of arch bridges is the fact that they can be con- 
stnicted froin such a wide variety (if materials, including stone, brick, timber, cast iron, steel, or rein- 
forced concrete, it's also adaptable. The deck can be propped above the arch or hung below the arch. 
One vaa^ disadwuitage of &e avctt biid^ dtough— ^ bridge is cmtpl0USy unstable until the two 
spans meet in the middle, so that can make an uch bridge a little triGl^ to bi^ 

Now, a suspension bridge consists of a deck suspended from cables. The two largest cables or main 
cables are hung from towers with the cable ends buried in huge concrete bkKks or rock called andnp- 
ages. The cables support the weight of the bridge and transfer the load to the anchorages and the towers. 
Suspension bridges are considered aesthetically beautiful, and because they are relatively light and 
strong, tbey can be used fsjt the longest spaas. The cables, usually of high tensile can sappact an 
immense weight. But the design does have the disadvantage of potential bending in the roadway^ And 
because suspension bridges are light wad flexible, wind is always a serious concern. 

Narrator 1: 

Referring to the main points and examples from the lecture, describe the two types of bridge construc- 
tion presented by the professor. Then explain the specific advantages and disadvantages of each type. 

Narrator 2: i . • 

Please prepare your answer after the be^. 

Beep 

[Preparation time: 20 seconds] 

Narrator 2: > 
Please begin speaking alter the be^ 

r.- t' t . • '. . . , :-f 

Betp ... 
[Recording lime: 60 seconds] 



I ... . ,.1 



el 
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Example Notes ' ' 
Arch bridge 
advantages 



Suspension bridge 
deck suspended from cables 
ciMes'iiang Jmai loivan 
cables buried m wi wn i g es 



abutments prevent ends apart 
Biatenals — ^stone, brick, timber, iron, steel, concrete 
adiqMable — deck above or below 
disadvantage 

onsiable until two spans meet middle 



advantages 
Ught 

strcHig — support weiglit 



disadvantagiB 
bending 
wind 



Example Speaking Answer 

The professOT describe two types of Midges — tite arch Mdge md ttie suspmsioia l»id^. Aftih brid^ 

are v»y stable because the weight is distributed from the top to the ends of the arch vi'here abutments 
keep the ends from separating. In addition to stability, an advantage of arch bridges is that they can be 
constructed from many different materials, like wood, steel, stone, brick, or concrete. The probkaa is 
that ail arch is difficult to build because it's unstable until the middle span is complete. Now suspOl- 
sion bridges. They have a deck suspended from cables that are hung from towers. So the cables support 
the weight and distribute the load to anchorages of concrete or rock, and to the towers as well. Sus- 
pension bridges are beaotifiil, and they're light and sliong, yf^Asik W3a» them appnipdain'^criees ftir 
the longest spans. The problem is thitf the deck of a suspension fxidge may XaeoA, and diey're not 
impropriate for very windy areas. 



Exercise 40. Topic One. Listen to part of a lecture. Then listen for a question about it. Altar yoa hear 
the question, you have 20 seconds to prepare, and 60 seconds to record your answer. 

Narrator 1: 

Now listen to part of a lecture in an anatomy class. The im)fess(X^ is discussing the functions of 

the liver. ' 



So that brings us to our discussion of the liver, the largest internal organ in the human body. As you 
already know, it's part of die digestive system, and it performs mcne dian 500 functions. Today, we'll 
talk about the three primary functions of the liver. First, the liver fimcticHis as a storage system. The 
liver stores energy in the form of i;l\co^en. which is made from a type of sugar called liliicose. When 
the glucose levels in the blood are high, the liver uses the glucose to create glycogen, and stores it as 
«naiff llult«an be hiter. When ike g^wme level in dw blood'Ms bdow the mimnHun level, the 
liver changes glycogen into glucose for energy. The liver also Stfxes essential vHamins m^vM A,-II^ 
K, and the B vitamins, all of which are critical to maintain good heatdi. 



bl' addition to storing energy and vitamins, the liver produces ntfWiHal <ytHim[h'^'». including impoctant 
proteins like albumin which retains calcium and regulates the movramit of water from die bloodstream 



Beep 
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fipicOM 

Audio 

Narrator 2: 



Professor: 



1' 
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to the tissues. And globin, which is key to maintaining the immune system. And uh . . . cholesterol, an 
inqxxtant part of the cell membiaa^. f^lu^ is used to transport fats in the blood to tissues in the body. 

All ri^ die \m craciid fimotioii ef die liver is to help efimbutte toxic wibit«noes.aiieiii as aieohal ud 
drugs from the bloodstream. To clear these harmful substances, the liver absorbs them, then chemically 
alters them, and finally, excretes them into bile. And the bile works its way out of the system through 
the sniaU intestitie of die dige^ive ttacL 

Narrator 1: 

Referring to the main points and examples from the lecture, describe the three basic functions of the 
liver presoited by die pmkssor. 

Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. . . • , - 

Beep 

[Preparatim tsne: l^seeonds] 

Narrator 2: u • 

Please bogiiij^iMdai^ after die heep. 

1 

Beep I 
[Recording time: 60 seconds] 
Example Notes 

livers largest internal organ rnijc - oj-tG' - iOwi - 

500 functions 
pnmaiy functions 

stores energy i.i / 

glucose levels in blood high gla00ise-»g|y00gen i , 

, . levels low glycogen— ^glucose energy * i • 

stores vitamin A, D, K, B 
produces diemicals » pcoieins 

albumin— regulates watwfrmn blood to dssaes i- 

globin — ^inunune system 

cholesterol — transports fat from blood to tissues , i 

eliminates toxic from bloodstream — alcohol + drugs 

liver absorbs, alters, excretes into bile . t,, jt,,.\ 

. . bile through small intestine , < -i/ i . 

BKomple Speaking AjisnvT' 

The liver has more than 500 functions, hut the professor concentrates on three. First, the liver is used 
as a storage system. The liver regulates ihe glucose levels in the blood, and when it's loo high, the liver 
oeaveit»|^Moae:iM»tHieogs»iad'aioiBB kaacM^^ kvd^sioo low, 

it changes the glycogen back into glucose for energy. The liver also stores vitamins A. B. D, and K. 
Second, the liver is a chemical system ... it produces essential proteins um . . . proteins that transport 
yumSter and Cits fiom tte Mood lb idi tissoes in die bo^, aid th^ also soiipoft tbe immane systeoL Third, 
liie UweriiaiMMttea tocie naaietial &omibe^ko«Ai^f»-mm(^.4^ liver 
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absorbs them and changes their chemical oomposHkn^ md exiadies them ioto bile that jet»i^jlqiilMiBd 
through the small intestine. i - i i , . • 

Beep 

Topic Two < 

Audio 
NarratOT 2: 

Exercise 40, Topic Two. Listen to part of H lecture. Then listen JBi qaesl^ about it. After you hear 
the question, you have 20 seconds to prepare, and 60 seconds to recora youi* answer. 

NairatcH- 1: 

Now listen tp part of a lecture in a psychology class. The professor is discu^gliig lk>W tj^il^(i# <Cift1>e 
predicted. ^ ■ 

Professor: ' 

In addition to describing behavior, psychologists tn.' to predict future performance. We do this by design- 
ing studies that determine relationships between the behavior that we expect with the behavior that we 
tan actually rdcok. 'Wt xae a stadistijsd meafiuRofii^ Cidled a eo^e1^l%m to'tdf u^ 'vi^^ tw6 vM- 
ables, like peih^s two test scores, whether they vary together in the same way. For example, studies 
have shown a positive correlation between a student's performance on the .SAT. that's the .Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, and the same student 's pertbrmance in college courses. It's a positive correlation because 
the higho- ttie score (Ml die SAT. the betted we csta expect (he coltefe Jfildes to be. 

But what about a negative correlatim? Vli^ill, other studies suggest that getting a lot of sleep the night 
before taking the SAT will result in fewer errors on the verbal section. So in a negative correlation like 
that, the variables move in the opposite direction. The more hours sleep, tlie fewer verbal errors. 

Now. that's all well and good, but the problem occurs when we try to understand n7;v correlations exist. 
That gets us into causality. You see, there are so many potentially uncontrolled or unknown factors, that 
the two variables we are studying may ai^iear to be connected, but they may both be responding to a 
common third variable, l et's go back to the S,\T verbal example. What if the students who 
slept well the night before the SAT were all very intelligent, or were more prepared for the verbal 
section, or by chance, many words that they already knew showed up on the exam? Then the real cause 
wouldn't be the sleep at all. 

Narrator 1; 

Referring to the main points and examples fiom die lecture, describe two types of research correlations 
that die pfofess<»r presents. Then explain causality. 

Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. 

Beep 

[Preparation time: 20 seconds] 

Narrator 2: 

Please begin speaking after die beq>. 
Beq> 

[Recording time: 60 seconds] 
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correlation = whether two variables vary togeflier same way 
positive correlation — SAT + college courses 

higher SAT -» better grades 
negative c<xielation — sleep + errors vai>al section 

mxm sleep — > fewer verbal errors > 
problem = why correlations exist = causality 

uncontrolled or unknown factors 

two variables appear connected but responding to common third variable 
students slept well <- all intelligent, more prepared, knew words 
(real cause wasn't sleep) 

Example Speaking Answer 

A correlation indicates whether two variables correspond — I mean whether they vary in the same way. 
The professOT uses the example of students' scores on the SAT and tiieir performances in college to 
demonstrate a positive correlation. If a student has a high SAT score, we can expect good grades in 
college. The variables move in the same direction. Urn ... the professor uses the example of getting a 
good night's sleep before taking the SAT and ... uh ... the number of incorrect answers on the verbal 
section . . . that's an example of a negjirtive correlation. If a student gets a good flight's sleep, we can 
expect fewer errors. The variables move in opposite directions. But , . . but even when a correlation can 
be shown, we don't know the cause. The two variables could be affected by a third factor they have in 
.common. As an example, the stodrats in ths study might be more prepai ed for the verbal section and 
would have pedonae^ well i^^i^ieir they were rested or^not. 

Beep . ! . • • ■ . I 



I. il.' 



1: 
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Structure 



Exercise 41: Sentences— Verbs 

1. (C) The \erb fail requires an infinitive in the 
complement. Choices (A) and (D) are -iiig 
faana, not infinitives. Choice (B) is an infini- 
tive. but it expresses a past time, and does 
not maintain the point of view esiablisiied by 
the verb fails. 

2. (B) Because the verb phrase to get through 
requires an -ing form in the comidement, to 
lay should be laying. 

3. (A) If is used before the noun embmgered 
species and the present verb are followed by 
the infinitive to be to express the result of 
a condition with must. Choice (B) is a verb 
woid, not Ji-firesent \eAi. Choices (C) and 
(D) are modals, 

4. (C) The intinitive to complete is used to 
express purpose. Choice (A) iacludes tfie 
unnecessary word /or. Choice (B) is an -ing 
form, not an inflnitive. Choice (D) ei^piesses 
manner, not purpose. 

Si >9^ N0t4s-meA htScm ^ itaBaMm to be in 
the clause after the verb cif^reed. "Doctors 
agreed tliat they shouldn't be truthful" would 
• ate0 be «Btn«ct. The veib agree t&cpj^tts an 

,1 infinitive in the complement. Choice (A) is 
an infinitive, but the negative don't is used 
instead of not. The modal in Choice (C) 
requires a w<Md^ not tfie p«g|B9iid0^er). 
Choice (D) uses not as the negative,. buti>een 
is a participle, not an infinitiye. 

6. (A) In is used after interested. The 'ing form 
establishing is used after the preposition in. 
The preposition in Choice (B) is/r>/-. not in. 
Choice (C) does not have the correct prepo- 
siioB, iw. <3h^ce<D) is an i^initlve, not a 
preposition with an -ing form. 

7. (C) The infinitive to communicate is used to 
express purpose. Choice (A) is an -ing form 
after the preposition to, not an infinitive. In 
Choice (B), for. not to. is used. In Choice 
{D),for is used with a past verb. 

«{U' (C!> The suliyea art is used befcne the veib 
phrase tends to be followed by wonh and the 
, indefinite amount more to express value. The 
.,. .'.words in Choices (A), (B), and (D) aie 

„idioBa«tte<«KiMBasiais with to be. 



9. (A) Let is used as a causative to express 
permission before the complement their off- 
spring followed by the verb word build. 

Choice (B) is a present verb, not a verb word. 
Choice (C) is an -ing form. Choice (D) is an 
infinitive. 

10. (C) An infinitive is used to express puipose. 
To reading should be to read. 

1 1 . (A) A present verb in the condition requires 
a presmt modal ^idl as >i^/lM Oe result. Will 
expresses future time. Choice fB) is a past 
form, not a present modal. Choice (C) is a 
past modal. Choice (D) is an -ing form. 

12. (C) An infinitive is used to express purpose. 
To understanding should be to understand. 

13. (B) Every English sentence must have a 
subject and a main verb. 'Ounces (A); (C), 
and (D) do not include a main verb. 

14. (B) In contrary-to-fact clauses, were is the 
only accepted tettii of v<^ Iftfe** Was 
should be were. 

15. (A) The anticipatory clause // /,y generally 
accepted that introduces a subject and a verb, 
schooU arei OxtMt (fi)' is a subject dlause 
that requires a verb, not a subject and verb. 
The clauses in Choices (C) and (D) do not 
introduce a subject and verb. 

16. (A) The word order for a passive sentence is 
a form of BE followed by a participle. Found 
should be was founded. Found means "dis- 
cov<^." Founded means "established." 

17- (D) An infinitive that expresses purpose such 
as to relieve pain introduces a verb word 
that expresses a manner to accomplish that 
purpose. Choice (A) is an -ing f^tsi, not a 
verb word. Choice (B) is an infijiitive. 
Choice (C) is a participle. 

18. (C) For scidi^c t^sidts. a preseiit feim in 
the condition such as mixes requires a ^ylssent 
or future form in the result, will occur. 
Choice (A) is a past, not a present, form. 
Choice (B) is had followed by a participle. 
Choice (D) is a noun. 

19. (A) The verb refuse requires an infinitive in 
the complement. Choice (B) is an -ing form, 
not an infinitive. Choice (C) is a noun. 
Choice (D) is a veib Df(M. 
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20. (C) Afwrn of make with scHn^hing sudi as 

the vocal chords \them] and a verb word 
expresses a causative. Choice (A) is an 
infinitive, not a veib word. Choice (B) is 
an -ing form. Choice (D) is a noun. 

Exercise 42: Sente ie w 
Auxiliary Verbs 

1. (B) Ought is used before to to express obli- 
gation. A healthy heart should pump would 
also be c0B0ct, CIkhc^ (A>, (€>, mid (D) are 
modsSs lliat are use4 befiMe veib words, not 
before to. 

2. (B) Wrote should be written because the 
auxiliary had requires a participle. Wrote is 
a past form. Written is a participle. 

3. (C) Will have is used before the participle 
ttecfeased to pmdkx. tfie fiituriB, by die second 
year of production. The medals in Choices 

(A) and (D) require a verb word, not past 
and present forms of the verb. Choice (B) 
expresses a past, not a future, point of view. 

4. (B) A passive sentence is used to focus on the 
structures rather than on the builders. In a 
passive sentence, a form of be is followed by 
a participle. Build should be built. 

5. (A) Every sentence must have a main verb. 
Haying should be has. 

6. (ii) Bvoy smteoce must have a main vob. 
Composed should be are composed. 

7. (D) Won't means will not. Won't is used 
before be followed by the participle devel- 
<^pe4 in a passive to express the importance 
of the cure. ".Scientists won't ilovelop a cure 
until more funds are allocated " would also be 
correct to express die importance of the 5Cf • 
entists. Choices (B) and (C) do not express 
future. Choice (A) is not a passive. 

8. (B) The past form of the verb to spend is 
spent. Spended should be spent. 

9. (A) Had better requires a verb word. Choice 

(B) is an -ing form, not a verb word. Choice 

(C) is a noun. Choice (D) is a past \etb. 
10. (B) The participle is used after a form of BE 

in a passive sentence. /i/i<//a^ should be 
found aSta to be. 
tl, (O Bypty English sratence must have a 
subject and a main verb. Choice (A) is an 
infmitive, not a main verb. Choice (B) is an 
-snif fixm. Choioe 0) is », nttb veri>, 1>ut it 
does not agree with the plural subject ctmes. 



12. (A) A wedt wrad must be used in a dame 
after die vab |9 mmbmi -"S^. siipajjijie^ 

taken. 

13. (A) A verb word must be used in a clause 
after an impersonal expression sudh ai U is 
important that. Is should he he. 

14. (C) Had hoped that introduces a clause with 
a subject and would followed by a veib word. 
Chnce (A) is a verb word without would. 
Choice (B) is had followed by a participle. 
Choice (D) is an -ing form. 

15. (C) Used i^mqniras a veil»>«ranl to'riqpiefis 
a custom in tte past. Was used to be carried 
should be used to be carried. 

16. (C) Must foUowed-by be and an -ing form 
expresses a logical conclusion about an event 
that is hqipoiing now. &me should be 
saving. 

17. (D) Unless intitiduces a clause widi a subject 

and a main \ erb. Be should be is to maintain 
the point of view established by u in the 
previous clause, jewelry is. 

18. 9) The modal can followed by a verb word 
expresses ability. The infinitive in Choice 
(A) the -ing form in Choice (C), and the verb 
word in Cboioei (D) do not express ability. 

19. (A) A form of HAVE followed by a partici- 
ple expresses a duration of time. The parti- 
ciple been is a form of BE used with 
the ptiti^i^ edmAf ki m^pu^vt^btfoie the 
agent hr the (iphids or pollution. Been 
caused should be luts been caused. 

20. (B) A form of HAVE followed by a partici- 
ple expresses a duration of time. The infmi- 
tive is to have. Had been sbxmUibe have been 

' after to. » 

ExBiciSE 43: Sentencm— NoHRS 

1. (A) Either an -in; form or an nifinitive may 

be used as the subject of a sentence. TTie 
understanding should be Understanding or 
To understarui. "The understanding of elec- 
iiieiiy^ would also be oorreet. 

2. (B) Singular and plural expressions of non- 
count nouns such as mail occur in idiomatic 
phrases, ofira piece or pieces of. Mails 

■$. (A) Kinds of is used before the plural count 
noun magnets to express classification. Kind 
la Qtlim O^ind (Ok MwibefiMiri sin- 
gular cooitt nOoB or a^BooooDat Moa^ not a 
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' plural count noun. In Choice (D), prepo- 
sition of does not follow kinds. 

4. (A) Ice is a noncount noun because it is a 
'AatoMl' nbstanoe iB6sA'va& ^Sbm^ lAmpt 

according to natural laws. Choices (B) and 
(D) are not noncount nouns. Choice (C) 
implies specific ice, but is inctMopIete 
without a qualifying phrase. 

5. (D) No article before a plural count 
noun such as dogs has the same meaning 
as otf Cboiee (A) is redundant and 
incorrect. That in Choice (B) introduces a 
subject clause before a main verb, but 
only the subject follows, that dogs can live 
to be mmt^im^llMn yean aid. Okmoc (C) 
also provide a subje(^ clause with no main 
verb. 

6. (B) Ptoir should be pUMs to imply eme of 

many. 

7. (B) The plural of leaf is leaves. Choices (A), 
(C), and (D) do not provide the correct plural 

I iotta, ■ ■ . ■ 

• 8. ^) Fruit is usually a noncount noun, and 
vegetables is a count noun. In Choices (A) 
- and (B), vegetable is Msei as anodcoiffit, not 
a count, noun. The in Choice (C) implies 
specific fruit and vegetaUeSt but tboe is no 
qualifying phrase. 
9i'{ky '^ka/gs^ and pioni expressioiB of 
noncount nouns such as thunder occur in 
idiomatic phrases. Thunder should be a clap 
of thunder to mean one, or thunder to mean 
all thunder. 

10. (B) The determiner on is used before singu- 
lar count nouns that begin with a vowel 

^«o^tad>wcli «aii»itoiiai lite deieirmina- a in 
Choice (A) is oked before singular count 
nouns that begin wiifa consonant sounds, not 
vowel sounds. The in Choice (C) is incom- 
(dete withmit a specific qualifying i^irase. 
Choice (D) requires a deterraiaM'beoause it 
is a count noun. ' 

11. '(Hy^Nb fltiole befbre a plural coaat noun 
such as beavers has the same meaning as all 
beavers. Choices (A) and (C) do not agree 
with the plural verb were in the sentence. 

' What in CMm (D| iBtmdndM i nject 
clause for a main verb, but only the subject 
follows, that beavers were hunted for their 

12. The noun children is the irregular plural 
form of child. Childrens should be chUdnn. 



13. CD) It is logical to assume that there is more 
than (me museum throughout the United 
States. Museum should be museums. 

14. (D) 1^>es ef is wcd bdEidie pllinl- count 
nouns to express classification. Ten types 
ahoold be ten types of. 

15. (B) An -ing fofta Mdi as spraying may be 
used as a noun. precedes the noun when 
a prepositional phrase such as of designs on 
a wall qualify the noun. Choice (A) is incom- 
plete without Uk. Choices (C) md ^) are 
not -ing forms. 

16. (B) No article before a plural count noun 
such as novels has the same meaning as all 
novels. The singular notm novel in Choices 
(A), (C), and (D) does not agree with the 
vert) are in the sentence. 

17. (D) The «oon clause wmpunrs have 
made communications faster and easier 
through the use of e-mail and the Internet is 
a very long subject of the main verb is. 
Choice^ (A>j (B); aiid (G) (^onot function as 
die subject of the main verb. 

18. (A) Either an infmitive or an -ing form can 
te used as the subject of a sentmee. Pttuvidie 

should be to provide or providing. 

19. (A) Singular and plural expressions of 
noncount nouns such as equipment occur in 
idiomatic piH«ses, ofhen piKe er p^es of. 
Equipments should be pieces of equipment. 

20. (D) Although damage is a count noun in 
many other languages, damage is a noncount 
noun in English. The article a in Choice (A) 
and the plural -s ending in Choice (B) are 
forms that are correct for singular and plural, 
but not for noncount noons. Cbatob (C) 
implies specific damage, but tu ieeata^kftR 
without a qualifying phrase. 

Exercise 44: Sentences — Pronouns 

1. (D) There must be agreement between 
pronoun and antecedent Choices (A), (B), 
and (C) do not agree in number, gender, and 
case with the singular, neuter, objective 
antecedent crime rate. Choice (A) is plural. 
Choice (B) is masculine. Chraee (C) is 
possessive. 

2. (B) There must be agreement between 
pronoun and antecedent Its ^ouM be 
lAeir 10 aptis «dai>lte'«i^inA Aniseedaat 
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3. (D) Object pronouns are used after preposi- 
tions such as from. Their should be them. 

4. (B) A reflexive pronoun is used when the 
sulgeet aad Gonqdemo^ iefi» to same 
peiS<ni.'Only themselves in Choice (B) is a 
reflexive pronoun. Them in Choice (A) is an 
object pronoun. They in OiOioe (C) iiS a 
s^bfoet pronoun. Their in Choice (D) is 
a possessive pronoun. 

5. (B) Him should be he because it is part of 
the subleot, with Drs. Darnel Naihm and 
Hamilton Smith, of the verb were awarded. 

. He functions as a subject Him fiinctitMis as 
a conq>lement. 

6. (C) H^cA should be H'Ao because it refers to 
people, not things. 

7. (D) Each other is used to express mutual acts 
sudt tts mtde. CSieiB^ (A)« (8>,caad CC) fsct 
not idiomatic. "Oie anothei" would also be 
correct. 

8. (D) There must be agreement between 
pronoun and tmlBcedatt. 7%e»- should be our 
to agree with the Second ptnacHi «itiMedent 

those of us. 

9. (C) Object pronouns are used i^r preposi- 
tions such as for. Choices (A) and (B) are 
subject, not object, pronouns. Choice (P) is 
a possessive pronoun. 

acts. Choices (A), (B), and (C) are not 
lidioniiatic, "One another" would also be 

'MtiitMnnstiti . 

Xh i^A^fl There must be agreement between 
. i; 'pCDBOUn and antecedent. Which should be 
.,< rjMfto' to.: refer to the antecedent George 

Herman Ibith. Which fibers to 1^gs.'Who 

refers to persons. 

12. (B) There must be agreement between 
pronoun and antecedent. Only its in Choice 
(B) agrees with the singular noun the con- 
stellation. Choice (A) would agree with you. 
not the constellation. Choice (C) would 
agiee with a i^ufal, not a singular, noun. 
Choice (D) would agree with she. 

13. (C) Whom should be whose, a pronoun 
used as an adjective to modify creative 
genius^. ( • ., , . , , ' 

14. (B) There must be agreenJCTt- •.-between 
pronoun and antecedent Them0iveilt jeftrs 
to die pliMil MfeeedaA wohies.'ilhBaoes (A) 

' , and (C) would agree with a singular, not a 
plural, noun. Choice (D) is not a word in 



standard English, although it does aocpir in 
some nonstandard dialects. 

15. (A) There must be agreement between 
praoQun and antecedent. Which refers to the 
antecedent very- hardy plants. Which refers to 
things. What and where in Choices (B) and 
(D) do not logically refer to plaim^Whp in 
Choice (C) rtfm to^ecsons.rnotittiings, such 
as plants. 

16. (A) Possessive pronouns are used before -ing 
nouns. Result from should be followed by a 
noun» not a clause with a subject and verb as 
in Choice (B). The infinitive in Choice (C) is 
not idiomatic afteir. the preposition from. 
Choice <D) is an object 'pranoon^ not a 
possessive pronoun. 

17. (D) TTiemse// should be hiinself to agree with 
the itittgultf noiitt^ «^ /»ifenr. ( 

18. (D) Object pronouns are used after preposi- 
tions such as for. They should be them. 

19. (C) There must be agreement between 
pronoun and antecedent. Their eggs should 
be her egi^s to refec |Q. the 'BntaoedBnt, a 
female sea horse. 

20. CB) Whom is the complement of ihe Snbject 
Cooper and the verb created. Choice (A) is 
used as a subject, not a conq)lement. Choice 
(C) refers to things, not to a person, like 
Ha»^i^Cbsi06iilP't,ki used!as,a possessive, 

Exercise 45: Sentences— Modifiers 

1. (C) The -ini; form adjective interesting is 
used to describe the noun data. Choice (A) 
is matktgkal -dnee^ sdeMhii motiHisdata, 
would be interested. Choice (B) is a noun, 
not an adjective. Choice (D) would also be 
correct without ttie adverb very. > 

2. (C) Any other excdudes all otiwre. The other 
should be other. 

3. (B) Real is an adjective used in colloquial 
speedh as-an advob. Real fwor shoald be 
very great in standard, written English. 

4. (D) No is used before the noun earthquakes. 
Choice (A) is a pronoim that would take the 
place qI the noun, set/iem ettr^tfuakes. 
Choices (C) and (D) must be used with a 
verb such as have not before the participle 
had. "The New ^^gland states havem^ had 
any aemm .^tiSaqfMi^'^rjmt^ he 

, .CQTEeei. . ' . • 
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5. (B) Almost is used before all to express 

approximation. Choices (A). (C), and (D) are 
not idiomatic. "Nearly all" would also be 
comet 

6. (D) Others is used consecutively with some. 
Choice (A) is not a word in English unless it 
has an aposlroi^ in it €3k^ (B) b used 
consecutively with one, not some. Choice 
(C) is used before a noun. 

7. (B) So is used before the adjective great to 
tsKpieas cause. Jfv should be that to introduce 
the clause of result. 

8. (B) When two nouns occiu' together, the 
flrst noun functions as an adjective. Adjec- 
tives do not change form when the noun that 
follows is plural. Light year should be lifflu 
years to agree with the plural number 500 
million. 

9. (C) A large number of is used before the 
plural count noun doctors. Choice (A) is 
used before a noncount noun, not a plural 
cottnt iKNUk. hk QKtiow (B) and (D), the 
article a is missing. 

10. (A) None of should be no. No before a noun 
means not emy. 

11. (A) A cardinal number is used after a noun. 
The is used with an ordinal number before a 
noun. Choice (B) is uicomplete because it 
doeai'tiot) iMaiodfe lAtf tefoie< die ocdinal 
Oiaidjer. Choicet^S^is not used after a noun. 
Choice (D) is inconqilete because it does not 
have a -rtt ending. "President four'' would 
also be correct, but not as idiomatic. 

12. (B) As should be thai to introduce a clause 
of result after so and an adjective. 

13. (D) Both a/ew and a /i/r/e are used after on/y, 
but a few must be used with the count noun 
nations. "Few nations in tl^ world" would 
dsobe^anct 

14. 4A)L>Allna#Klive is used before enough to 
express sufficiency. In Choice (B). there is an 
adverb used after enough. In Choice (C), the 
adjective is used afiM,' not befiw^ aiouifXt, 
and tiic w ord as is unnecessary and incorrect. 
In Choice (D), the word as is unnecessary 
and incorrect • • 

lS^-^> Most advflrtMi'Of amaat «ieifBraMd by 
adding -/\ to adjecti\cs. Careful should be 
caref ully to qualify the manner in which you 

't titHstMsieit. 

16. (D) An adjective is used before enough to 
cspress sufQciency. M s^KMild be deleted. 



17. (D) Wben two nouns occur together, the first 

noun fiinctions as an adjective. Choice (A) is 
not logical because it implies ownership of 
the nstaurants by a chain. In Choice (B). die 
adjective is plural, but adjectives in English 
do not change form to agree in number with 
the Bouos itbey modify. In Choice (C), the 
singulaEHOua nr5laur(i/>r does not agree with 
the two nouns. McDonald's and Kentucky 
Fried Chicken, to which it refers. 

18. (B) Too means excessivdy. When ai infini- 
tive follows, too expresses cause, as 'in too 
old, and the infinitive expresses result as in 
to return. Choice (A) would be followed by 
a clause with that, not an infu^ve. Choices 
(C) and (D) would be used to compare Glen 
to others, but a comparison is not implied in 
die sentence. 

19. (A) The can be used before a noncount noun 
that is followed by a qualifying phrase. The 
art is qualified by the phrase that is known 
as Art Deco. Choices (B) and (C) nse jriuial 
and singular forms for the noncount noun 
art. The count noun artist in Choice (D) 
requires either theotan for sn^;ular or -s for 
plural. 

20. (A) The number second appears as the first 
in a series of hyphenated adjectives. Choice 
(B) revemes die^itei <tf ilbe«iiaAMW «^ 
other adjective. Choice (C) is redundant and 
indirect. In Choice (D), the adjective magni- 
mde had a plural form, but adjectives in 
&iglish do not change form to agree in 
• numbca: .with the. jKNmthey modify. / 

Exercise 46: Sentences— 
Comparatim ' 

1. (C) As high as is used before the amount 
of money six thousand dollars to establish 
a limit. None of the words after high in 
Choices (A), (B), and (O) is idiomatic. 

Z (B) The same is used iwUi n quality noun 
such as co/or SoUowedfa^^ Of in oompwlBons. 
Than should be as. 

3. CB) The comparative adjective better is used 
for separate eompsaaa/ats ot two. induding 
images . . . and . . . sii^nah. and iin^gs . . . 
and Uspes. Best should be better. 

4. (D> JAiC* «EM» iwdk is a iriiRM 

to express excess. Choice (A) introduces a 
clause, with tim, not a phrase with for. 
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does not expreflll''«BCCSK '^'lltrn'-'^mst! is too 
much for most btt^WMed** woidd idso be 
' 'Goiiect. 

5: (B) The most longest should be the longest. 
Because long is a one-syllable adjective, the 
superiative is formed by adding -est. Most is 
used wiA two-syllable adjectives tftat do not 
end in -y. 

6. (D) The same is used with a quality noun 
such as age followed by as in comparisons. 
'&d vsiuk adjective Oid ^louM be 

7. (A) The comparative of a tlttee^syll|d)le 
adverb is formed by using more before the 
adverb and tham t^ die adveib. Choice (B) 
iftaa adverb, but it is not a ooaEpacative with 
more. Choices (C) and (D) are an adjective 
comparative and superlative, not adverbs. 

8. (B) Tlwfaf^pfr should be iifte<tt?s«»r. Because 
it is logical that there were more than two 
newspapers in the colonies, a superlative 
fcnm with -est should be used to compare 
three or more. ' 

9. (D) Sanw should be the same as between 
two comparable nouns, the area where a 
microchip is manu^Ktttrat and that [the 
area] of an operating room. 

10. (C) Multiple comparatives like half are 
expressed by the multiple number followed 
bjMiiefAnaestov'. v^. ClKiioas(A)i«« mul- 
tiple with an inoOlB|^te phrase. In Choices 
(B) and (D), the niultiples are not fu^t, and 
'Hat phrases that follow are incomplete. 

11. (A> .1^>*ierb differ is used with from to 
express general difference. Differ should be 
differ from. ^ ^ ^j,^^ 

12. (D) Wfam liie 'dieg^' of one quality, the 
pulse, is dependent upon the degree of 
another quality, the heart rate, two compar- 
atives are requited, cadi of ^tfftSidbi fnUst be 
preceded by the. Faster should be the faster. 

13. (B) A two-syllable adjective like severe 
forms the comparative by using more or less 

" -%eftNtiMi adf0etivefoiwfeilo^^ 

In Choice (C). the adjective is after, not 
before, than. Choices (A) and (D) use the 

••1 'teconect form fe^r. 

14. (C9'€oiqMaiMM»'fflast be made with logi- 
cally comparable nouns. TTiat of is used 
instead of repeating a singular noun, mi 
tkov^igfiimu^MBiBaA^mpttgUi a ^ural 
n&m. €3ui6e <A) <fllfliic»dly con^anes two 



au^ ef dimlbjpmm' ifi^ maifikspieis. 

Choice (B) would be correct for a singular. 
' not a plural, noun like stages. In Choice (D), 
c^is not used after those. 

15. (C) More than is Itaed' befine a specific 
number like fifty to express an estimate that 
exceeds the number. Choice (A) is incom- 
(dete without than. Choice ^ ttacs w, not 
Ifttin. with more. Ctraioe ' ^ usea most, 
not more, with than. 

16. (B) As many as is used before a count noun 
to express an estaiMile Uiaf 4oei liot ekceed 
the number. Much in Obeioe:(A)' would be 
correct with a noncooot noun, net' a count 
HOUR with a numbo^. Choices (C> mmI (D) are 
incomplete because as is used only cmce, 
before or after many. 

17. (A) Comparatives require than. Choices (B) 
and (C) use that and as instead of than. 
Choice (D) is incomplete without than. 

18. (D) Better is the comparative form of the 
irregular adjective good, used to compare 
two activities, the fair and any other event. 
Choices (A) and (B) are superlatives that 
would be used to compare more than two. 
Choice (O does not have a comparative 
adjective befioie lAofi. 

19. (A) Like is a preposition. Alike should be like. 

20. (C) Compsuatives with adverbs like strenu- 
vksfy^ifBefBiSat 'm before aiMd as after the 
adverb. In Choice (A), as appears before, but 
not alter, the adverb. Choice (B) uses more, 
not as, befcMe dietadvi^ (D) uses 
«ftaf.notacvaflar'ti»ailv«fb. '> 

t)iMM*itt 47: ISBHtnTin RniBnrtnn 

1. (B)The preposition /tow is used before the - 
ing form watching to express cause. Choices 
(A) and (D) express purpose, not cause, la 
Choice (C). there is a vei1» woid,- notiaB -btg 
form, after the preposition. 

2. (B) The preposition to is used after the verb 
' pn^i None of tfte words in Chonoev (A), 

(C), and (D) is idiomatic with prefer. 

3. (B) Such as introduces an example. Such 
should be such as before the examples of 
metals. 

4. (B) When is used before the subject it and the 
present verb ages to express a general truth. 

Cfaoke>^0) ejqlMeSses pneseot tiin^i bttt it is 
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not the simple present vnl} dnt is required 

in clauses after when.. Qifik9 00) is a past, 
not a present, verb. 
Si {!B>y<Bui is used before ifae nom mell to 
exfrnss exception. The words in Choices 
(A), (C), and (D) do not mean except. 

6. (A) Because introduces a clause with a 
subject and verb. Because of introduces a 
phrase. Because should be because of 
before the nouns expense . . . and concern. 
"Because traditional fuels were Mpensive, 
there was concern . . ." would also be correct. 

7. (B) Instead of in used before a noun to indi- 
cate replacement. Choice (A) does not have 
die piepositiim cf. The word that in CSloice 

(C) introduces a clause with a subject and 
verb, but no verb follows. The word instead 
at ttie end of a sentence or clause as in Choice 

(D) would not include two options, in this 
case, both kinds of current. "The lights and 
appliances in most homes use alternating 
cmcatmmadT would also befincrect 

8. (A) In is used between numbdS'tO es^mss a 
fraction. On should be in. 

., 9. (B) In is 11894 before the month December. 
. Choicer (A)rja used before dates. Choice (C) 
is used before clock time. Choice (D) is used 
before duration of time. 

10. (D) By is used before the -ing form increas- 
ing to express method. Choices (A) and (C), 
which express purpose, not method, are not 
logical in this sentence. Choice (B) has a 
verb word, net an nng f<mn, afier the prepo- 
sition for. 

11. (B) Atnong refers to three or nMve^uns. 
^iMneeit refocs to two nouns. Aimamg tbould 
be between to refer to the two aaam^ed 
and pressure. 

.12. (B) Subject>verb order is used in the clause 
aft^ a question word connector such as 
what. In Choices (A) and (D). subject-verb 
order is reversed, in Choice (C), the auxil- 
. &iqr 4ld IsrunwcMiaiy and inc<mect. 

13. (B) So is commonly wed as a purpose con- 
nector in spoken English, but so that ^ouid 
be used hi written English. 

14i; (Qi^ i«|p^8bieidd4)e in spite <if because in 
,{ Sf9te fif introduces a condition widl an 

jft' nan^MBled result. "Despite" would also be 

J ■ owrect. 

IS. ^C) Affirmative agreement with so requires 
verb-subject order and, an affirmative 



y&A Ibat refers to the verb in the main 
cUuise. Choices (A) and (B) have verb- 
subject order, but the verbs DO and HAVE 
do not refer to the veri> BE in the main 
dlattse. In Choice (D). so is used at the end. 
not at the beginning, of die clause, and there 
is no vob. 

16. (A) Because is used before a subject and verb 
to introduce cause. Choices (B) and (C) are 
not accepted for statements of cause. Choice 
(D) is used befixe a noun, not before a 
subject and verb. 

17. (C) On is used before the street name 
Beacon. In is used before the city Boston. 
Choices (A),<(B). and (D) aU iiselniqsiMDpri- 
ate prepositions before the street name 
Beacon. Choices (B) and (D) use mappro- 
priate prepositions before the city Boston. 

18. (B) Besides means "in addition to." Choice 
(A) means "near." not "in addition." In 
Choice (C>, in addition is used without to. 
Also in Choiee (D) is «8ed mth verbs, not a 
noun like the <niiiinal document. 

19. (C) But should be but also, which is used in 
correlatim widi die incluave not onfy. 

20. (C) Negative agreement requires verb- 
subject order and an affirmative verb after 
neither, or subject-verb order and a negative 
verb before e^Sier. !» C^ice»<A) and (D), 
there are no verbs. In Choice (B). the verbis 
affirmative, not negative,, with either. 

Exercise 48: Sentences— Sentences 
and Clauses 

1. (A) i4n? is die main v^ of the subject f(7me 
ancient units. Choices (B), (C), and (D) are 
all part of subject classes that would.require 
a main verb after today. 

2. (D) Hiuisuie^ is the main v«b<rfdw subject 
paper monev. Choices (A) and (C) are part 
of subject clauses that would require a main 
val» itfker Amerkan Revolmion, Cbcwee (B) 
is an active verb before a passive agent. 

3. (C) Tliat are should be are to provide a main 
verb for the subject the plastic arts. 

A ^yis tttkm is die nata veito of die aibject 
The Scholastic Aptitiule Text. Choices (A) 
and (C) are part of subject clauses that would 
reqube A vtAi tSm <«a^>> «q{(^5. 
Choice (D) is an aptivc v«bj3»fore.aiiassive 
•geQt.i,. . 
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I ih)iTliitt i3»iM^ dttletedls pRuvide a main 

verb [help] for the subject ocean currents. 

6. (D) Is is the main verb of the subject Camp 
DttiM. Choice (A) is part of a subject clause 
diat would require a main verb after U.S. 
presidents. Choices (B) and (C) are redun- 
dant because the subject pronoun // is used 
eoBsecutively witfi die subject noun Camp 
David. 

7. (C) Forminfi should be form to provide a 
main verb for the subject gas and dust. 

8. (A) Whkk thoiM be dd^ed to povide a 
main {»^ialated\ far the subject ordi- 
nances. 

9. (B) The subject blue chip stock and the verb 
is are nmple and direct. In addition, is con- 
sidered provides for parallelism with is 
favored. Choices (A), (C), and (D) are redun- 
dant. 

10. (B) TTuit introduces a subject and verb in the 
clause. Exhibiting in Choices (A) and (C) 
cannot be used as a verb without a form of 
BE. Choice (D) is redundant because the 
pronoun they is used consecutively widi 
the noun seed. 

11 . (D) fs named Is fhe naain verb of tte subject 
La Guardia Airport. Choices (A) and (B) are 
part of subject clauses that would require a 
main verb after most popular mayors, the 

* mSi^ viK&^fB Clieioe f€) is aoc lligical 
because it ifflpiies ttnt the aifport dM the 
ruiming. 

12. j(D) Are valued is the main verb of the subject 
intelligence and ability. Choices (A) and (C) 

are not logical because they imply that the 
intelligence and ability can value something 

- or rieneiMii. Glibk»'0)% pm of « sabjeGt 

clause that-'^iAMdAnqt^^'flillill^'^^ 
social position oP^M^oMt.* 

13. (B) Which itfesdtlboeitd be feeds to provide 

a main verb for the subject the larva. 

14. (B) 95 percent of them is the subject, and 
are filed is the verb. The usual word order of 
MbjlMt and -veib i» not' foUowed m Choice 
(A). Choices (C) and (D) are redundant, and 
the usual word order is not followed. 

15. (B) Choice (B) is an example of a dependent 
ciaynd.Cllrtce (A) is incomplete without the 
verb nY/v u ritten in the clause. Choice (C) is 
incomplete without which, the subject of the 

nected to the main clause by a clause flHufcoi 



16. (C) Cats and dog» U m mlB^^I v«1> 

are kept. Choices (A)-'aadi|E)^''«»fart of a 
subject clause that would requiie a main verb 
Whti in Ae world. The word order in Choice 

(B) woidd beeooect for « qpntiaa^ jtet not 

for a sentence with a period. 

17. (B) Which should be which are to provide a 
vobforfliedause. 

18. (D) Is is the main verb of the subject PTA. 
and a ^roiip is the complement. Choice (A) 
is redundant because the subject pronoun // 
is used eomectfivdy «Mt tt» stibjtetl noun 
PTA. Choice (B) is part of a subject clause 
that would require a main verb after other 
activities. Which in Choice (C) requires a 
vofo in die clause. 

19. (B) Appears should be which appears to 
provide a subject for the clause. The sentence 
is also correct ixritfiout the verb appears. 

20. (B) Chdce (B) is the main clause that intro- 
duces a dependent clause. Choice (A) is part 
of a subject clause that would require a main 
verb after Ualttide. The appositive in Choice 

(C) wduk! be correct with a comma before it 
and a comma after it. Choice (D) is rediuidant 
because the snhjecl pronoun it is nsed con- 
secutively with ii»mAiiei»iimtBt'1htj^ 

Exercise 49: Sentoifim— 
Point of View 

1. (A) The adverbial phrase in 1970 establishes 
a point of view in the past. Are should be 
were to maintain the point of view. 

2. (B) The verb cannot make establishes a point 
of view in the present. Were should be are to 
maintain die pcAoX of view. 

3. (A) The reference to an acti\ ity before the 
subject's death establishes a point of view in 
the past. PttbHshes -^baiMl he published to 
maintain the point of view. 

4. (B) The adverbial phrase seven o'clock in the 
morning when the sun comes up estabUshes 
a oi vte«ir in die pMant £Nix0«ar«tf 
should be disofpears to maintain tite fieiiit of 
view. 

5. (C) The adverbial phrase Before the 1800s 
' itttl^she* a 'point ^-^ew hi ihe past The 

modal could in Choice (C) maintains the 
point of view. Choices (A) and (B) are 
'pMsen^ net past ChmceCPjl^ 'is a participle 
whhtntaveth. 
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before the stock market crashed in 1929, and 
the verb said establish a point of view in the 
past. Is sboald be was to maintain die point 
of view. 

7. (C) The adverbial phrase In the Middle At^es 
establishes a point of view in the past. The 
verb was in Choice (O maintains the point 
of view. Choice (A) is also a past verb, but 
it is an active, not a passive, verb. A passive 
is required by the agent by a journeyman. 
Choice <B>> is » pRseitt,- not patt, veib. 
Choice (D) is an active verh 

8. (B) The adverbial phrase for about twelve 
^ktitsand years eMtMidies a point of view 
that begins in the past. Are living should be 
have been living to maintain the point of 
view. 

9. (A) The ikdveiMid ehnue tMiMtgh we once 

thought establishes a point of view in the 
past. Has should be had to maintain the point 
^view. 

10. (D) Activities of the dead logically establish 
a point of view in the past. Choice (D) main- 
tains the point of view. Choices (A) and (C) 

' flfe preseRtt not -pant, i^erbs. Choice (B) is a 
past verb with • aoiuli Bol ait' aiigective, to 
describe Carver.- < 

11. (D) Aeti«fdesof hi8loiiBrifigi»nkiiownto 
be dead logically estaillith a point of view in 
the past. The verb reported further estab- 
lishes that point of view. Choices (A) and (C) 
ate pfednri^ not past^ vnbs. -Ghoioe -(B) is a 
past verb, but it is an active verb. 

12. (D) The adverbial phrase In 1975 establishes 
a point of view in the past. Is should be was 
to maintain the point of view. 

13. (C) The adverbial phrase in 1605 and the 
verb founded estabUsh a point of view in 
die past. A(ij2(fe shoQki be Mfo fo maintain 
the point of view. 

14. (C) The adverbial phrase in 1991 establishes 
a point of view in the past. Are passed should 

15. (B) The acherbial phrase on June 17, 1775 
estabhshes a point of view in the past 
06cuts'^SmMWm!cita^ the 
point of view. 

16. (D) The development of language is a his- 
torical event that logically establishes a point 

..u«f<9ii«^lte>HRL^3iBke(D>tt*|^ 
that maiatain»l6epdtar of view. Ghoiee (A) 



is an iofinutive, not a past verb. Choke (B) 

is a present verb. Choice (C) is a noun. 

17. (B) The adverb originally estabhshes a point 
of viewln the past. Is shooid he wtas tei mafai- 
tain the point of view. 

18. (A) Activities of the dead logically establish 
a point of view in the past. Choice (A) is a 
past vob. Choice^ (B) is an -ing farm not a 
past verb. Choice (C) is a pieseat' vetb. 
Choice (D) is a verb word. 

19. (B) The phrase ancient cultures establishes a 
point of view in the past. Begin shottld be 
began to maintain the point of view. 

20. (B) The phrase remember when estabhshes 
a poiol of view in dw past. Oiotoe <B) is 
a past verb. Choice (A) is a present, not a 
past, verb. Choices (C) and (D) are -ing 
forms. 

BwiilWB SB; S i rt Wi tt l^'^lliBiWMl 

1. (B£) Thete nrast be agreement between 
subject and verb. Is should be are to agree 
with the plural aubject both a term paper and 
a final exam. 

2. (A) There must be ipeeneM between 
subject and verb. IMriv dK>uld he was to 
agree with the angular subject the popular- 
ity. 

3. (D) Are is Hied beSoa there to refer to the 

noun notes at the specific place in the 
musical scale, and to maintain word order for 
dlH^doBs. The siii^fdar verb Is fa» <[%dces 
(A) and (B) does not agree with the plural 
phrase many musical notes. Choice (C) 
reverses the word order for questions. 

4. (B) There «nst be agie«aeat betwem 
subject and verb. Develop should be devel- 
ops to agree with the singular subject run 
one. 

5. (D) There must be agreement between 
subject and verb. Live in Choice (D) agrees 
with the plural subject nine of every ten 
peopie. OMHce (A^ ki-an -Ittf Ibnii, not a 
verb. Choice (B) is redundant because the 
noun subject is followed by the pronoun 
subject they. @bOiee (C^ would agree with a 
singular, not a |dural, subjeet 

6. (D) There must be agreement between 
pronoun and antecedent. Their should be its 
tt» i^^tvidk tke iUrd pcfsoa s^^iltr aeuter 
noun iIk 001^. 
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7. (D) There must be agreement between subject 
and verb. Require should be requires to agree 

8. (A) There must be agreement between 
subject and verb. Is should be are to agree 
with the plural subject Jew airports. 

9. (C) Then is iued tefoie is to to the 
noun salt at the specific place //; the ocean. 

10. (B) There must be agreement between 
subject and v«cb. Were should be was to 
agree with the singular subject work, 

11. (C) There must be agreement between 
subject and verb. The verb is in Choice (C) 

, agrees wtth the singular subject 0fe ama^ 
. temperature of rodcs. Choice (A) is a verb 
word, not a verb that can agree with a 
subject Choice (B) is a verb that would agree 
with a fiwal, not a di^ular, subject Qioice 
(D) is a paiticq»le without an auxiliary vatb 

pronoun and antecedent Their should be his 
or her to agree with the singular subject each 
voter. 

13. (B) There must be i^ieeaient between 

pronoun and antecedent. Tlicv sbooldbe one 
or he to agree with the impersonal antecedent 

14. (A) There must be agreement between 
subject and verb. Are should be is to agree 
with the singular subject a large percentage. 

ilS.>^) 'There nost be sgreanent between 
subject and verb. The verb has in Choice (B) 
agrees with the singular subject a mature 
grove. The verbs in Choices (A) and (C) 
wottld' agree with a plural, not a singular, 
subject. Choice (D) is an -/'/i,? form, not a 
verb that can agree with a subject 

1^. ^< Hiere^ lOHSt be ^remientj between 
subject and verb. Is should be are to agree 
with the plural subject coins. 

17. (C) There must be agreement between 
h subject and verb. Are should be is to agree 

with the inverted singular subject evidence. 

18. (D) There must be agreement between 
. isnbjeet «»l vmjb^ Arex<mt»iiii0iitenli&\ht is 

" coniauiedl to agree wilbtfieidnml siiti^cte 
urinary' system. 

19. (C) There must be agreement between subject 
' • «advirii.^TlniwrtkMi0«jnChoifie (^ 

with the plural subject flying dinosaurs. 
Choice (A) does not contain a verb. The verb 



in Choice (B) would agree with a singular, not 
a plural, subject Choice (D) agrees with the 
. suiiyect, but have wiA a puticiple does not 
exfffess a completed past action or state. Since 
dinosaurs are extinct, the simple pasjL verb cor- 
rectly expresses completion. 
20l CD*) Tbett mm be agreooMt between 
SUtgect and verb. Were should be was to 
agree with the singular subject Art Deco. 

Exercise 51: Sentences— 

imroomory ywihn Moamins 

■ , .J 

1. <A). An introductory vtAA pbraae followed 
l^aocinma should immediately precede the 
noun that it modifies. After finishing Roots is 
misplaced because it does not modify the 
noun it precedes, ai^tmrAbBx Haley. 

2. (A) An introductory verbal phra.se followed 
by a comma should immediately precede 

is misplaced because it does not moditl^ ^ 
noun it precedes, gymnasts. 

3. (B) An introductory verbal phrase followed 
by a conma afaotdd tmmfidiately. prasede tiie 
noun that it modifies. Carefully soaking 
should be lyou\ carefully soak them to 
provide a noon and a v«cb JSov tto^vlilwtuc- 

. tofy verbal phrase flffiiewioiwiMjny^^^ 
manent press clothing. 

4. (C) An introductory phrase should immedi- 
ately |»»c«d0 the noun that it, modifies. Oidy 
Cbiois» (Q provides a noon ttiat could be 
logicaUy naodified by the introductory phrase 
An abstract painter and pioneer of Surreal- 
ism. Neither Miro 's works, nor the works of 
Miro nor bright colors could logically be 
painters 3& would be implied by Choices (A), 
0), and (P). 

5. (A) An introductory verbal [rfirase followed 
by a comma should immediately precede the 
noun that it modifies. Found in Tanzania by 
Mary Leakey is misplaced because it does 
not precede the noun it modifies, the:three' 
million-year-old fossils. ()t 

6^ (I^ An introduct<M7 veibal phrase ^fbOowed 
by a comma should immediately precede 
the noun that it modifies. Columbus's final 
resting place should be Columbus is now 

H^soKiMi beonue ite-flMin^ «»l4iQ irit»e, is 

modified by the verbal phrase Originally 
having been buried in Upain. 
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7. (A) An introductory phrase should immedi- 
ately precede the noun that it modifies. Only 
Choice (A) provides a noun that could be 
lo^eaHy modifiiwi % fteanteoduetoiyiiiaase 

The lai'iicst hotel on Earth. In Choice (C). 9/ 
elevators could not logically be a hotel. 
.Choices (B) and (D) are sentences, not noons. 

8. (B) An introductory verbal phrase followed 
by a comma should immediately precede the 
noun that it modifies. New York audiences 
received the new play should be the new pkty 
was received hy New York audiences because 
the play, not the audiences, is modified by 
the verbal phrase written by Neil Simon. 

9. (A) An introductuHy veibal phrase fii^wed 
by a comma should immediately precede the 
noun that it modifies. Dental floss should be 
used should be [you] use denkd floss to 
provide a noun for the introduetcry veibal 
phrase to prevent cavities. 

10. (A) An introductory verbal phrase followed 
by a comma ^ould inunediately (necede the 
noun that it modifies. The Senate commit- 
lee 's discovery should be The Senate com- 
mie Saemend because tfie committee, not 
the diseamy^ M, modified by die verbal 
fbsn^ res^imhing the problem of 
vitaiem crune, 

11. <B) An iirtrodaetoiy phfBse dieiild umnecfi- 
ately precede the noun that it modifies. 
Neither one third of North America, nor 
North America, nor the icater could logically 
be a river as would be.in^ed by Ghoioes 
(A), (C). and (D). 

12. (A). An introductory verbal phrase followed 
by a ccnnma ^loald imwediately precede the 

I .'IIQilB that it modifies. After reviewing the 

Cltniculum is misplaced because it does not 
precede the noun it modifies, faculty. 
U. (D) Anijafinoductory verbal phrase followed 
by a comma should immediately precede the 
noun that it modifies. Mark McGwire's 

II i«nm/BheiddheMai^AfeC?N^becnisethe 
man. not the record, is modified by the 
verba! phrase having hit more home runs in 
one year than any other player in the history 

.ef^aaebaU. 
14. (A) An introductory verbal phrase followed 
by a comma should immediately precede the 
noun that it modifies. Banned the V.S. is 
tiiiiq)laced because it does not precede the 
noun it vaodific&^fluorocarbons. 



15. (B) An introductory' verbal phrase should 
inunediately precede the noun that it modi- 
fies. Only Choice (B) provides a noun diat 
could logically be mod^d by the introduc- 
tory phrase while tr\-infi to build a tunnel. 
Neither coal nor the construction site could 
logically biaU d kmiutt m would be tiqplied 
by Choices (A) and (C). CSioice (D) is wordy 
and indirect. 

16. (A) An introductory verbal phrase followed 
by a comma should iramedialriy precede the 
noun that it modifies. To (/void jet Uii^ is mis- 
placed t)ecause it does not precede the noun 
it modifies, patients. ' 

n. <B) An introdoctixy verbal phrase followed 
by a comma should immediately precede the 
noun that it modities. Named for women is 
mi^laced beicrase it does ivot precede the 
noun it modifies, a hurricane. 

18. (C) An introductory verbal phrase should 
immediately precede the noun that it modi- 
fic». Only OioiGe (€) provides a-mwn diat 
could logically be modified by the introduc- 
tory verbal phrase, published by Penguin 
Press. Ernest Hemingway would BOt logi- 
cally be published as would be implied by 
Choice ( A ). Choioes (B) and (OX ane lyordy 
and indirect 

19. (B) An intpodudory vedMliiphfase- aiiould 
immediately precede the iKMinthat it modi- 
fies. Only Choice (A) provides a noun Uiat 
could logically be modified by the introduc- 
tory phrase born in 1892. Neither the library 
nor at the library could lojiically be born as 
would be imphed by Choices (A) and (D). 
Choice (C) is awkward because it has two 
introductory phrases used consecutively. 

20. (A) An introductory verbal phrase followed 
by a coouna should immediately precede the 
noun mm it mQdaSm. Fmmded 4M m9 is 
misplaced because it dOM not precede the 
■Dun it modifies, tht. Institute for liuema- 
tiomd Education. 

Exercise 52: Sentences- 
Parallel Stnicti^ 

1. (B) Ideas after inclusives should be 
expressed by parallel structures. Not only 
popular should be popular not mty to 
« provide parallelism between the adverbial 
phrases in the United States.wdi etbrnad. 
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'■■^■■iA) Ideas in a series should be expressed by 
parallel structures. Making should be to make 
to provide parallelism with the infinitive to 
eoittroL' ' 

3. "(B) Ideas after exclusives should be 
expressed by parallel structure. The correla- 
tive eonjunction neither requires nor. Choice 
(B) has a verb word after nor to provide 
parallelism with the verb word read after 
neither. Choice (A) has a pronoim, not a verb 
word, after tier. The v/ofd or in Choice (C) 
and neither in Choice (D) are not the correct 
correlative conjunction for neither. 

4. (D) Ideas in a series should be expressed by 
pirtBrt glW Ct B tB».Ji^i6tgytMiryiflgw should 
be the sit^nature 10 Jiovide parallelism with 
the nouns ttie addresSy the inside address, the 
salutation, the body, and the closing. 

5. (D) Ideas in a series should be expressed by 
' parallel structures. The noun diaf^nosis in 

Choice (D) provides parallelism with the 
noun» cooldng and tetecomnunications. 
Choice (A) is an infinitive, not a noun. 
Choice (B) is an -ing form. Choice (C) is a 
past veib. 

6. (A) Ideas in a series should be expressed by 
parallel structures. Being inlrodiiceci should 
be to be introduced to provide parallelism 

. M>. •4rith^^<hiiiiAive to read. 

7. (A) Ideas in a series should be expressed by 
parallel structures. Ice skating should be to 
go ice skating to provide parallelism with the 
infinitive to go skiing. 

■ 8. (C) Ideas in a series should be expressed by 
parallel structures. Avoiding should be avoid 
' to piwUt» ptiMSmitt^w^ v«ri> words 
drink and eat. • 
9. (A) Ideas after exclusives should be 
expressed by parallel structures. The verb 
1 > %M«M»lMfMjl(>ln€Mi^ 

lelism with the verb word conduct. Choice 

(B) is an -ing form, not a verb word. Choices 

(C) and (D) are nouns. 

10. (D) Ideas in a series should be expressed 
by parallel structures. There are should be 
deleted to provide parallelism anion^ the 
nouns ^ flag, 0ie turptlane, HbH tiie ^inims. 

11. (D) Ideas after inclusives should be 
expressed by parallel structures. The House 
of Representattwes should be ^ the House of 
Representatives to provilfe|Wti8cKtm! widl 
the pte^se by the Senate. 



12. (B) Ideas in a series should be expressed 
by parallel structures. The noun phrase the 
energy in Choice (A) provides parallelism 
witti die noun [riirase the heat. Qntoei CA.) is 
a question word conjunction, not • ^noun 
phrase. Choices (C) and (D) are nonut, but 
they are not noan ftkrases witti-lhe' dister- 
miner the. 

13. (D) Ideas in a series should be expressed by 
parallel structures. With ease should be easily 
to provide paiaU^m wiA tfw advette 
safely and efficiently. 

14. (C) Ideas after exclusives should be 
expressed by parallel structures and exclu- 
#ras dMNdd be used in coonfinating 
pairs. But also dMuM be tet 10 eooidinaie 
with not. 

15. (O Ideas in a series should be expressed by 
parallel structures. The adjective decorated 
in Choice (C) provides parallelism with the 
adjectives cast and carved. Choice (A) is a 
noun, not an ad}eeidve. Oif^ (B) is an -ing 
form. Choice (D) is a verb word. 

16. (C) Ideas in a series should be expressed by 
parallel stractmw. Aiso Ouy AOM be 
deleted to provide paralMiiBl «moag die 
verb words stick out. move, and retract. 

17. (C) Ideas after inclusives should be 
expressed by parallel > i« r u eiliw s , and'incln- 
sives should be used in coordinating pairs 
Also should be but also to coordinate with 
not only. 

18. 0^ Ueaft^i-seriCftdiould be expressed by 

parallel structures. Move should he rhe move- 
ment 4rf to provide parallelism with the noun 

19. (D) Ideas in a series should be expressed by 
parallel structures. The verb help in Choice 
(D) provides parallelism with the verbs 

forms, not verbs. Choice (C) is a parallel 
' v^, but when the verb help is used as a 
causative, it te^pdiiM ft ved>'W0ida!lt^^ 
an -ing form. 

20. (D) Ideas in a series should be expressed by 
parallel structures. To control should be 
Ifte control cf to pnmde piMUefiiai witii 
die nouns techniques, capitalizMkni and 
specialization. 

1. . . i:. 
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1. (D) Kepeiiiiun of a word by another word 

d» utBS mearaig is lednadant Agam 

.should be deleted because it means repeat. 

2. (A) Repetition of the subject by a subject 
pronoun is redundant // should be deleted. 

3. (B) Redundant, indiiect phrases should be 
avoided. The advtdnmifontily in Choice fB) 
is simple and more direct than the phrases in 
Oioices (A) tmA (Q. Cboioe 0} is not an 
adverb, and cannot describe die manner in 
which the gas expands. 

4. (D) Indirect phrases instead of adverbs are 
redundant In em impcurtial manner should be 
impartiullx. 

5. (C) Repetition of the subject by the subject 
pronoun is redundant. They should be 

deleted. 

6. (D) Repetition of a word by another word 
with the same meaning is redundant. 
Bank should be deleted because it means 
return. 

7. (B) Redundant, indirect plirases should be 
avoided. Choice (B) is the simplest, most 
direct chcMoe. Choice (A) is redundant 
because the pronoun it is used consecutively 
after the noun clause subject thai witches 
cause disasters tmd misifbrtunes. ClKHce (C) 
is redimdant because the phrase in a wide 
way is used instead of the simpler, more 
direct adveib widely. Choice (D) is an addi- 
timal cUuMc tliat4oes.<not provide a main 
verb for the noun clause subject that pre- 
cedes it that witches cause disasters and 
misfiniums. 

8. (B) Repetition of a WBid % another 
word with the same meaning is redundant. 
Enough should be deleted because it means 
sufficiaialy. 

9. (B) Words or phrases that do not add infor- 
mation are redundant In nature should be 
deleted. 

10. (C) R^tition of a subject by a subject 
pronoun is redundant They should be 

deleted. 

11. ^ Redundant, mdiiRKt phrases should be 

avoided. Choice (C) is the simplest, most 
direct choice. Choices (A), (B), and (D) are 
redundant because they all use the subject 
pronoun it akmg, widi die subfect noun 
Joshua tree. 



12. Radmdanl; m^wt'fhnae»-idioidd'be 

avoided. The adverb inC%Oice (B) is the sim- 
plest, most direct ch(»Cfe CSioices (A), (C), 
and (D) ai» aD wQmSasA ptoases. 

13. (C) Repetition of a word by another word 
with the same meaning is redundant. New 
should be deleted because it means 
innova^ms. 

14. (D) Rq)eddon of a word by another word 
with the same meaning is redundant By 
name should be deleted 

15. Oi) Rqj^tion a word by another word 
with the same meaning is redundant. 
Forward should be deleted because it means 
admnces. 

16. 9) Rq)etition of the subject by a subject 
pronoun is redundant. It should be deleted. 

17. (D) Indirect phrases instead of advobs are 
redundant. Wth rapii^ ^ould be n^tdfy- 

18. (B) Redundant, indirect phrases should be 
avoided. Choice (B) provides a verb and a 
modified adjective in the complement 
QKMce (A) is redundant because the subject 
pronoun they is used consecutively with the 
noun i^uase subject digital clocks. Choice 
(C) requhes a v«b before mt. Oioiee 0) 
requires a modal before not. 

19. (C) Using words with the same meaning con- 
secutively is repetitive. Both, together, and 
wiA in Oioices <A), (B), and (D) idl have the 
same meaning. 

20. (A) Repetition of the subject by a subject 
pronoun is redundant h Should be deleted. 

Exercise 54: SnrtaMet— 
Word Choice 

1. (D) Equal to is a pqpositional idiom. As 
should be to. 

2. CB) JSatseoMiaas'^ move to»highra- place." 
/,s risen should be is raised. 

3. (C) Compare with is a prepositional idiom. 
Comparing should be compared with. 

4. (D) The past verb borrowed is wcd to main- 
tain the past point of view established by the 
past adverbial ptuase in 1620. Choices (B) 
and (O an nM pm ifpibtD.' Obmce (A) is 
not logical since the f^jg^gas received the 
money. To borrow means to "receive." To 
lend means "to give." "An English company 
lent the Pilgipia jcfven thousand -dollars'* 
would also be correct. 
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5., (€^<^j^tet$ wi i&« prepositiooal idioin/At 

should be on. 
6. (C) Let means "allow." Leave should be let. 

Effective should be effect to provide a noun 

as the subject of is. 

8. (A) The cops is a colloquial expression. The 
cops should be the police. 

9. CB) In order to refer to residue, leave 
should be used. To leave means "to lei some- 
thing [residue\ remain." To lei in Choice (A) 
mems "to altow." Rtitidm i& Ckaie» (Q 
cannot he used as a vob. Choice (D) is not 
idiomatic. 

10. (A) In order to refer to a aaa^ of 
jrequaicies, lie should be used. To lie means 
"to occupy a place" [within the range]. To 
lay in Choice (B) means "to put in a 
ptaiee." Omices (C) and (D) are -ing fmns, 
not verbs to agree v/ink the subject tite 
audible range. 

11. (A) To suspicion is not idiomatic. Suspicions 
should be suspects. 

12. (A) Mankind is not idiomatic. Menkind 
should be mankind or humankind. 

13. (A) As a whole means "feaenttty " Choices 
(B) and (D) are not idiiMnatic. Choice (C) 
means "completely." 

14. (A) The classify is not the correct part 
of sptech. Class^ should be Class^iaaion 
to provide a noun m ttw sufc^e^ of 
begins. , . i , / 

lS«>tiA) The devdi^ is ael the correct part of 
speech. Develop should be development to 
[m)vide a nou^4^the,9)|^t of the preposi- 
tion with. 

16. (C) Become boned wtA h a pe^ositioiial 

idiom. Choices (A). (B). and (D) aie not 
idiomatic expressions with bored. 

17. (A) An rnki m uid a tttnnHt txitttitt'^ of 

speech. Understand should be understanding 
to provide a noun as the subject (A the verb 
is. 

IWW^ Pmkkd aver is a'pKp<MittoRal idiom. 

Presided should be presided over. 

19. (C) Next to is a prepositional idiom. Choices 
(A) and (B> are not idiomatic. Choice (D) 

: ' means "almost," no^ 'tittd^.^ ^<3i9tt^%ould 
also be correct. 

20. (B) Depends on is a prepositional idiom. 
Dq>enis leshoidd'he depink ok 



Cw^jiffiilwiiittft M l iclif w 

1. (QMeiitf isined'beforeanoncountnonmtD 
express a quantity that is larger than half the 
amount. A singular verb follows the non- 
count noun. Choice (A) does not have a verb. 
In Oioice (B), the voh is before, not i^r 
the noun. btCbdice^X A^r is osed befme 
mo.st. 

2. (B) An adjective is used before enough to 
txptm tnakieaey. MCktSiteeiA), foodfy is 
imgrammaticai. The adverbial form of the 
wl^Ctive good is well. In Choice (C), as is 
umwoessary and incorrect In Chdce CD), die 
adjective is used after, not befoie mough. 

3. (A) Tlie can be used before a noncoiint noun 
that is followed by a qualifying phrase. Pop- 
ulation should be the population before the 
qualifying phrase of the Americas. 

4. (C) An adjective clause modifies a noun in 
the main clause. That the earliest cultures 
evolved modifies the way. Choice (A) is a 
clause marker that and a noun. Choice (B) is 
a verb and a noun. Choice (D) is a clause 
marito- whidt and a noun. 

5. (C) A sentence has a subject and a verb. 
Choice (A) is redundant because the subject 
pronoun it is used consecutively with the 
subject ediadm. Choice (B) has file marker 
that to introduce a main clause. Choice (D) 
is redundant because it has a verb that 
replaces tile iMufi vnb^eiem nntiMC'ir. 

<5. (B) Subject-verb order and a negative 
verb with either expresses negative agree- 
ment. Negative agreement with neither 
"««M)uifes ved)»<8ubje(M' order nd an affirma- 
tive verb. In Choice (A), verb-subject order 
is reversed. In Choice (C), verb-subject order 
is reversed, and tm^er is used at the be- 
ginning, not at the end of the clause. In 
Choice (D) either, not neither, is used with 
verb-subject order and an affirmative verb. 
''**Ndtfi»^ does Mexico" weuid also be 
correct. 

7. (D) A sentence has a subject and a verb. 
Choice (A) does not Inve i<««dk(3ioioes (B) 
and (Q'hitroduce a ttiiiB"dui8fr sdJ^ and 

verb. 

8. (C) The anticipatory clause // is accepted 
that iittrodaces a subject and veriy,"|jte for- 
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motion . . . began. Choices (A), (B), aad (D) 

are incomplete and ungrammatical. 
9. (A) The word order tor a pai>sive sentence is 
ftiDon of'BE f<rilowed by a {Mrtks^. Only 
Choice (A) has the correct word order. 
Choice (B) does not have a BE form. Choice 
(C) has a HAVE, not a BE form. Choice (D) 
is a piesait tense v«b, not BE followed by 
a participle. 

10. (C^ Subject-verb order is used in the clause 
«^ a questicm word connector snch as how 
much. In Choice (A), subject-verb order is 
reversed. In Choice (B). the auxiliary does is 
unnecessary and mcorrect. In Choice (D), the 

(m is repetitive. "The Consumer Price 
Index lists how much every car is" would 
also be correct. 

11. (C) A logical conclusion ^ut the past is 
expressed by must have and a participle. 
Choices (A), (B), and (D) are not logical 
because they imply that the theater will act 
tt> iest<ne Hse^. 

12. (A) The vcrh to want requires an infinitive 
complement. Choice (B) is an -ing form, not 
an infinitive. Choice (C) is a verb word. 
Choice (D) is ungnmmiatical. 

13. (C) An introductory verbal phrase should 
immediately precede the noun that it modi- 
fies. Only Choice (C) provides a noun which 
could be logically modified by the introduc- 
tory verbal phrase, after seeing the movie. 
Neither the book nor the reading could logi- 
cally see a movie as would be unplied by 
Choices (A). (B). and (D). 

14. (A) An introductory phrase should immedi- 
ately precede the subject noun that it modi- 
fies. It does not have a main verb. Choices 
(B) and (C) contain both subjects and verbs. 
Choice (D) does not modify the subject 
Qoan, CmiSaniBmrg. 

15. (B) A form of nuikc with someone such as 
us and a verb word expresses a causative. 
Choice (A) is an -ing form, not a verb word. 
Choice (C) is a past form. Choice (D) is an 
infinitive. 

16. (A) Responsible for is a prepositional idiom. 
Responsible the should be responsible fbr 

the. 

17. (B) A form of BE is used with the participle 
in pasdve sentnices. Practice should be 
practiced. 



18. (C) There must be agreement between 
pronoun anti antecedent. Their should be our 
to agree with the second person antecedent 
thtfstcfus. 

19. (]B):Wrote should be written becwselbe aux- 
iliary had requires a participle. WnHe is a 
past form. Written is a participle. 

20. (A) WmMiiave andftpaitk^tetheresult 
require and a participle in the condition. 
Because would have won is used in the 
result, wotM have should be had in Ae 
condition. 

21. (B) There must he agreement between 
pronoun and antecedent. Which should be 
who to refer to the anteced»t Sunf^ Temple 
Black. Which refers to ttiiogs. Wio leto to 
persons. 

22. (D) Comparative forms are usually followed 
by than. After the comparative more reason- 
able, as should be than. 

23. (D) To know should be to know how before 
the infinitive to use. To kmaw xs used b^»e 
nouns and noun clauses. To know how is used 
before infinitives. 

24. (C) There introduces inverted order, but 
th^ must still be agreement between 
subject and verb. Has been should be have 
been to agree with the plural subject two 
mitforfitctions. 

25. (A) In order to refer to occupying a place on 
the battlefields, lain should be used. To lay 
means "to put in a place," and the participle 
is laid. % lie means "to occupy a place," and 
the participle is lain. 

26. (B) Purposeful should be purposes. Pur- 
poseful is an adjective. Purposes is a 
noun. 

27. (B) Large should be lari^est. Because there 
were more than two ethnic groups, a superla- 
tive form must be used. 

28. (B) The determiner a is used before a singu- 
lar count noun. Results should be result. 

29. (B) Most adverbs of manner are formed by 
adding -ly to adjectives. Calm should be 
calmly to qualify the manner in which the 
talking should be done. 

30. (B) When the degree of one quality, the heat, 
is dependent upon the degree of another 
quality, the humidity, two comparatives are 
used, each preceded by the. The worst should 
be the worse because it is a comparative. 
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31. A 4 Bpea6mt daiMe modifies an inde- 
pendent clause. Which are should be are to 
jmvide a verb for the subject statistical data, 
of the independent clause. 

32. (D) Ideas^ a Mfies siMUld be tgipm»Aby 
parallel structures. The AssassiruMtistBiUidbe 
The Assassination of to provide for paral- 
lelism wMi the noons Causes, Economy, and 
Strategies. 

33. (A) Despite of is a combination of" despite 
and in spite of. Either despite or in spite of 
should be used. 

34. (A) Because it is a prepositional phrase, in a 
comparison as every nation should be like 
every nation. As functions as a conjunction. 
IMx feffictiOAs as a f»e|iositioil. 

35. (A) A \'orb word must be used in a clause 
after the phrase // is necessary. Met should 
lie JUMTv M» \» « past fExm. Meet is a vob 
w(»d. 



36. The vtAyfitrbbI mi^ beused -with dthor 
an infinitive or an -ing complement From 
owning should be to own. The -ing form 
owning would require the possessive 

' Itfonoan modifier (Aeir. 

37. (C) More cheaper should be cheaper. 
Because cheap is a one>syUable adjective, 
the c o mpgrative is fonaed by addii^ -er. 
More is used with two-sylhMe aH^ectives 
that do not end in -y. 

38. (A) The verb thought establishes a point of 
view in the pa^ WU ^ould be wmdd in 
order to maintain the point of view. 

39. (D) Because the verb enjoy requires an -ing 
form in the complement, to play should be 
pla0ig. 

40. (D) Ideas in a scries should be expressed by 
parallel structures. To plant should be plant- 
ing to provide paroUdtem wittt^Ae^Atg forms 
plowing md rtftaH^. 
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Exercise 56: Narration/Sequence— 
Popular Culture 

1. (B) The main idea is found in the conclud- 
• ing sentence, "Althougji he created the game 

of basketball . . ." Choices (A), (C), and (D) 
are major points that support the main idea, 
"the development ot basketball." 

2. (D) **. . . basketttail was introduced as a 
demonstration sport in the 1904 Olympic 
Games . . ." Choice (A) refers to the date that 
Naismith organized the first basketball game, 
not to its intreduedcm ui the Olympics. 
Choice (C) refers to the date that five players 
became standard. Choice (B) is not men- 
tioned and may not be concluded from infor- 
mation in the passage. 

3. (A) In the context of this passage, halk means 
to "resist." Choices (B), (C), and (D) are not 
ae»^}ted iiKaiiings <tf ^ wigd baik. 

4. (C) In the context of thiS: passage, fierce 
means "extreme." Choices (A), (B), and (D) 
are not accepted meanings of die vford fierce. 

5. (C) "First he attempted to adapt outdoor 
games such as soccer and rugby to indoor 
play, but he soon found them ^outdoor 
games] uBsultd^ icir cefifiaed aie8Si'* The 
pronoun them dOeS OCtf r^H* te €^i0i$ (A), 
(B), or (D). 

6. (C) "Five years later, a championship tour- 
nament was staged in New York City, which 
was won by the Brooklyn Central YMCA." 

' The Other lines do not discuss the winner 
of die fkst basket! championship 
tournament. 

7. (B) Choice (B) is a paraphrase of the state- 
metA. The phrase to "quickly spread through- 
out the world" means to "become popular 
worldwide." Choices (A), (C), and (D) do 
not paraphrase what the author means. 

8. ' ^ Naisndfh notieed a lack of interest 

in exercise among students during the win- 
tertime." Choice (A) is not correct because 
Dr. Naismith tried to adapt soccer and rugby. 
■Cftoiec OB)#«iit cdf«Bct be^ttiae 
Is'^il^ed indoors. Choice fB) is not men- 
' tielled asd may not be concluded from infor- 
maticni iA'the passage. 

9. (B) Choice (A) is mentioned in line 16. 
Choice (C) is mentioned in line 15. Choice 



(D) is mentioned in lines 17-18. Choice (B) 
is not conec^ because running with the ball 

was a violation. 
10. (C) Because someone had to climb a ladder 
to retrieve the ball every time a goal was 
made, it may be conclitited diat the origufial 
baskets did not have a hole in the bottom. 
Choice (A) is not correct because someone 
had to climb a ladder to retrieve the ball. 
OiOice (B) Is fiC>t mtriict because a metal 
hoop was introduced in 1906. Choice (D) is 
not correct because the baskets were hung at 
either side of the gymnasium. 

Exercise 57: Def inittoi^llu^Mliiii— 
Popular Culture 

1. (A) The main idea is found in the conclud- 
ing sentence, "Mickey Mouse was not Walt 
Disney's first successful cartoon creation, 
but he is certainly his most famous one." 
Choices (B), (C), and (D) are major points 
that support the main idea, "the image of 
Mickey Mouse." 

2. (B) "In the third short cartoon. Steamboat 
WiUie, Mickey was whistling and singing 
throujii the' miracle of the modem sound 
trac^* Choice (C) is not correct because 
Mamie was a co-star in the first cartoon, 
Plane Crazy. Choices (A) and (D) are not 
mentioned and may not be concluded ftom 
information in the passage. 

3. (B) In the context of this passage, pervasive 
means "wid^pitad/' Choices (A), (C), and 
(D) are not accefled meanii^'of the word 
pervasive. 

4. (A) In the context of this passage, appealing 
means "attractive" Choices (B), (C), and (D) 
are not accepted meuungs of the word 

appealing. 

5. (A) "AMwugh he has received a few minor 

changes throughout his lifetime, most 
notably the addition of white gloves and the 
rounder forms of a more childish body, he 
ha& remained true to Ms nature since those 
[cartoons] first cartoons." The pronoun those 
does not refer to Choices (B), (C), or (D). 
6i (Af ^Sut we do know tfiat Disney had 
intended to call him Mortimer until his 
wife Lillian intervened and christened liim 
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Mickey Mouse." The other lines do not 



indicate Disney's first 
for Mickey Mouse. 




7. CD) Oiotee (D) is a panqduase of the s&tte- 
ment. "Nature" means "pcsraooality." 
Choices ( A ). ( B ). and (C) do not parafAirase 
what the author means. 

8. (C) "Perhaps diat was Disney's own image 
of himself." Choices (A) and (D) are true, 
but they are not what Disney means when 
lie says that There is a lot of the mouse in 
me." Choice (B) is not mentioned and may 
not be concluded from information in the 
passage. 

9. CD) Chmces (A) aiKl (C) are mentioned in 

lines 7-8. Choice (B) is mentioned in line 4. 
Choice (D) is not correct because the ^oves 
were added later. 

10. (B^Be(»use the last sentei)£» of this (W!»a^ 
mentions one image in popular culture, it 
may be concluded that the paragraph fol- 
lowing the passage most probably discusses 
other images in popular cultiu-e. Choices (A) 
and (D) are referred to only as they relate to 
the Mickey Mouse image. Choice (C) is not 
maittQBiBd and may not be concluded from 
iitformation in the passage. 

Exercise 58: Narratiom/Sequenco— 
Social Sciences 

1. (C) The main idea is found in the tagic sen- 
tence, "Federal ptriicy towaid Native 
Americans has a long history irfiioconsis- 
lency, reversal, and failure." Choice (A) con- 
tradicts the fact that the policies have been 

o inconsisteat OiOioeXB><eoDtnKli6ls tiw fac^ 
that today, government policies are unclear. 
Choice (D) is a major point that supports 
the liaaitt idea, '''inconsistent and unclear 
policies." 

2. (B) ". . . expulsion of the major Southeastern 
tribes to . . . what is now Oklahoma . . . 

' which the Cherokee Natioo- telbtai to tfie 
'Trail of Tears" . . ." Choice (A) refers to the 
> Dawes Severalty Act, not to the "Trail of 
. /1iHfs/''OK»ce (G) lefen to policies bef<xe 
. the 'Trail of Tears." Ommob a» refers to 
policies in the 1950s. 

3. (B) in the context of this pas.sage, ambiva- 
. J^«iNW)*VaipeiimeiBg contn^^ feel- 
ings." Choices (A), (C). and (D) «B not 
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accepted meanings of the wocd ambivalent. 
(A) In the context of this passage, culinimited 
means "ended." Choices (B), (C), and (D) 
are not accepted meanings of the wotd 

culminated. 

5. (A) "At the same time, the government sup- 
ported missionary groups in their efforts to 
build chun^ieSt sdiocds, and noodel f{ams.for 
those tribes that permittetl them [taissiCMiary 
groups] to live in their midsL" 

6. (C) "Congress passed liie Dawes Sevtaralty 
Act* and for the next forty years Indian 
agents and missionaries attempted to destroy 
the tribal system by separating the members. 
It was during this time tfiat the government 
boarding schools were established to educate 
Native-American youth outside of the home 
environment." The other lines do not refer to 
die cenpesinonal act that .alk^ed Jltative- 
American students to be aent to bottding 
schools. 

7. (D) Choice (D) is a paraphrase of the stale- 
meoL In both sentences, the president gives 
the order, but Congress and the Supreme 
Court oppose iL None of the other choices 
parapj^vses what the autfioF means* 

8. (A) ". . . the government had discovered that 
some of the land allocated as permanent 
reservations for the Native Americans con- 
tained valuable resources. Congress pas.sed 
the Dawes Severalty Act. . . Choice (B) 
refers to the plan that was put in place alter 
the^ was passed as ordm- to bteak vp-lbt 
tribes. Choice (C) refers to a policy from die 
1950s, not from the 1800s. Choice (D) refers 
to the attitude of some government officials 

I today, not durmg the era of the Dawes Sev- 
eralty Act. 

9. (C) Choices (A) and (D) are mentioned in 
paragn^ I, sentence 1 . Choice <B> is men- 
tioned in paragraph 2, sentence 3. 

10. (A) Because the last sentence of this passage 
mentions the ambivalence of the Native 
AniMic«IB dMHtt ^ of the^Mianil gov- 
ernment in their affairs, it may be concluded 
that the paragraph following the passage 
most probably discusses the Native Ameri- 
cans' point of view regarding government 
policies today. Choices (B). (C). and (D) are 
not mentioned and may not be concluded 
from information in the pi^ifaie. 



Exercise 59: Na r i Hiti^ qi m i ■ - 
ArWArchitectura 

1. (C) The main idea is found in the conclud- 
ing sentence, ". . . his work chronicled his 
life." Choice (A) contradicts the fact that the 
first six lines of die pma^ dttsmht his life 
before he began writing. Choice (B) contra- 
dicts the fact that the last twelve lines of the 
passage describe his woric. Choice (D) refers 
to tiie fiKX tb$t M» chaiacien wore pocttaits 
of himself and his family, not to die dmne of 
the passage. 

2. (C) "The play {Beyond 0ie Horizm]vfml3st 
Pulitzer prize for the best play of the year. 
O'Neill was to be awarded the prize again in 
1922. 1928, and 1957." Choice (A) refers to 
Ae number of times that O'Neill won the 
Nobel, not the Pulitzer, prize. Choice (B) 
refers to the number of times that O'Neill 
won the Pulitzer prize in addition to the first 
time. Choice (D) refers to die total number 
of times that O'Neill was awarded the 
Pulitzer and Nobel prizes. 

3. P) In die context of dris passi^, bri^ 
means "for a short time." Choices (A). (C), 
and (D) are not accepted meanings of the 
word briefly. 

4. CB) die context of this passage, struggle 
means "conflict." Choices (A), (C). and 
(D) are not accepted meanings of the word 

5. (B) "It [die one-act Bound East for Card^ 
was produced on Cape Cod by the Province- 
town Players, an experimental theater group 
that was laCn<«o «iMtle1n die famous Green- 
wich Village theater district in New York." 

6. (B) "Upon reluming from voyages to South 
' Aftics and Soodi Amerki^ he was hospital- 
ized for six months to recuperate from tuber- 
culosis." The other lines do not indicate the 
reason for O'Neill's hospitalization. 

7. (A))Obotee fA) « a par a itow t of <dlir state- 
niBBt In both Sentences, family members 
'VCto characters in his plays. None of the other 
choices paraphrases what die andiorineaos. 

8. (D) "Although he did not receive the PtMtBtt 
Prize for it. Mourning Becomes Electro, pro- 
duced in 1931, is arguably his most lasting 
oDntribution to Hm Atfteilcaa ^dteatar." 
Choices (A). (R). and fC) refer to plays that 
were awarded the Pulizer Prize, not to the 
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^y diat the anthor identified as the most 
important to the American theater. 

9. (A) Choice (B) is mentioned in paragraph 1, 
sentence 5. Choices (C) and (D) ate men- 
tioned in paragraph 3. sentence 1 . 

10. (C) ". . . several themes emerge, including 
the ambivalence of family relationships, the 
struj^e between the sexes, the conflict 
between spiritual and material desires, and 
the vision of modem man as a victim." 
Choice (A) contradicts die jEaet dnt die 
themes mentioned w«e controversial. 
Choice (B) contradicts the fact that most of 
the characters were portraits of himself and 
his i^unily. OiQice (D) ctrntradictt fact 
that CNeill's plays won so mai^ tmuda. 

Exercise 60: Narration/SoqMm— 
Humanities/Business 

1. (B) The main topic is found in the title. "The 
Print Revolution," and is developed through- 
oot tte passage. Choice* (A>, (Q, and <D) 
are major points that support the main 
topic, "A history of the printing process 
worldwide." 

2. (B) "Once they [myths, songs, and histories] 
appeared in print, they could no longer be 
pertbrmed and refashioned, only recited." 
C^saet (A) is not correct because prmt 
standardized popular culture, but the effect 
of oral tradition on print is not mentioned. 
Choice (D) is not correct becaase tradftioud 
p e rfomiM B would have been adept at oial 
history, not recitation. Choice (C) is not 
mentioned and may not be concluded from 
information in die passage. 

3. (B) In the context of this passage, crucial 
means "ver\' significant." Choices (A), (C), 
and (D) are not accepted meanings of the 
wotii crucial. 

4. (B) In the context of this passage, character 
means "nature." Choices (A), (C), and (D) 
are hot accepted meamng of the word 
character. 

5. (A) "Molten metal was poured into // [the 
box], producing a single piece of type." The 
pronoun jr does not refnr to Oioices (B>, (C). 

or (D). 

6. (A) "it appears that the Mongol armies 
Ixoaght examples of Chinese printing — die 
MBMIian Marco Polo described sedng paper 

money during his travels — to western Asia 
and Europe at the end of the thirteenth 
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. cMitury.'' Choice (B) refers to the pmting 

press, not to block printing. Choice (C) is not 
correct because the passage mentions that 
Europeans saw paper money in their travels, 
but the passage does not mention whether 
they printed paper money. Choice (D) is not 
mentioned and may not be concluded from 
iB^omiation in tfie passage. 

7. (B) Choice (B) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. Choices (A). (C), and (D) change the 
meaning of the statement. 

8. (D)Oioice (A>ismeiilioDediii paraign]^7, 
sentence 5. Choice (B) is mentioned in para- 
graph 7, sentence 6. Choice (C) is mentioned 
in paragraph 6, sentence 3. 

9. (D) Because Chitenbeig engaged in years of 
costly experimentation, it may be concluded 
that he worked for a long time to perfect his 
printing imxxss. 'i^i^^ (B) is not correct 
because he was alive after the Bibles were 
printed. Choice (C) is not correct because he 
was a goldsmith, not a painter. Choice (A) is 
not mentioned and may not be concluded 
from information in the passage. 

10. (C) Paraphrase is a transitional device that 
OMMiects the insetted sentntoe wifh die piwi- 
ous sentence. The previous sentence indicates 
that Gutenberg "was forced to turn over his 
equipment and . . . Bibles," which implies that 
he did net bateM financially. In ihe ina^ted 
sentence, the paraphrase is ". . . he did not 
receive the financial remuneration that he 
desen/ed.*' dnioes (A), (B). aad<a>) do not 
include transitional devices that OemWCtt with 
the sentences marked in the passage. 

1 1 . (B) Egypt is ilie place where scribes began to 

arc the places where block printing was 
devised. (A) Germany is the place where the 
Gutrabog Bible was published. (C) Italy is 
., I'.te'place where smaller "octavo" books were 
popularized. (F) Enf^hind is the place u here 
native-language books appeared. Choice (H) 
not moitioned in tte pesss^. 

12. (A) (B) (E) summarize the passage. Choice 
(C) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 

' • I tioned in reference to the infonnaticm and 
ideas nuide available throaghoot! Europe. 
Choice (F) is tnic, but it is a minor point that 
is mentioned in the context of Gutenberg's 
I 4«MMlKMk jQioicn ^>is BotjneniioaKl in die 

' . ' . . '!itl f!. I • . 'jri . • - • 



Exercise 61: Narration/Sequence— 
Natainil SdMCtt ^ * ' . \ i. .» 

1. (H) Ike nam tajnc is foend ui' die tide, 

■• *1@lificial Movement." Choices (A), (B), and 

(C) are major points that support the main 
topic, "The movement of glaciers." 

2. (A) **. . . a glacierVbasal ice layer, which can 
extend tens of meters above its base, has a 
much greater debris content than the ice 
above." Choice (B) is not comet because a 
crevas.se often contains a veneer of snow, not 
debris. Choice (C) is not correct because the 
ice above contains less debris. Choice (D) is 
not correct because die soft bed omtains 
water and sediment, not debris. 

3. (B) In the context of this passage, brittle 
means "fragile." Choices (A), (C), and 
(D> are not accepted meanings of the word 
brittle. 

4. (A) In the context of this passage, abrupt 
means **une]qiected." Choices (B), and 

(D) are not accepted meanings of ^ word 

abrupt. 

5. (B) "But glacial ice has different properties, 
dqxsndiB^ on its [At facial ice!8] kioatirai 

in a glacier." The pronoun its does not refer 
to Choices (A), (C), or (D). 

6s (B)'1SQmesuige^event8ies^tJmoia<hiiildup 
of water pressure under the glaeiBr. . . . 
Surges can occur in dry conditions ... as the 
glacier . . . picks up rock from its bed and 
u moves f(wward. AaetlSm cause of glado* 
surges is the presence of a water-saturated 
layer of sediment." Choice (A) is not correct 

' , , because the rate of snow accumulation 
./ effects die pace of normal glacial movement, 
not glacial surges. Choice (C) refers to the 
rock that the glacier picks up, not to the cause 
of a surge. Qboice (D):iB not correct because 
the icequakeft oecor .after die suige begins, 
not before. 

7. (B) Choice (B) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. To have or be different olMMt "to 
van,."" Choices (A). (C). and (P)<dnBgedie 
meaning of the statement. 

8. <A) €9ioioe <B> is mMidoned in paragraph 1, 
• sentence 1. Choice (C) is mentioned in 

paragraph 1, sentence 4, and paragrajih \ 
sentence 2. Choice (D) is mentioned in para- 
graph 5, senteneetS. 

9. (A) Because normal rates are reported in 
inches or feet, it may be concluded that 
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^adeo mows very slowly. Choice (B) is not 

correct because rccelation facilitates down- 
slope movement. Choice (C) is not correct 
bcomse ioeqaaices occur at the bc^kining of 
a surge, but they have not been identified as 
a cause. Choice (D) is not mentioned and 
may not be concluded from information in 
tbepasfliige. 

10. (B)*'In other words" is a transitional phrase 
that connects the inserted sentence with the 
previous sentence. The two sentraces are 
related by the restatement of "the ate of 
snow accumulation" in the previous sentence 
and "the heavier the snowfall" in the inserted 
sentrace. Chokes (A), (C), and (D) do not 
include transitional devices that connect with 
the sentences marked in the passage. 

11. (E) and (G) are characteristic of basal slip. 

(A) and (H) are characteristic of r^ekaim. 
(O and OD are characteristic of glacier 
surge. Qieice (F) is not ccxrect because it 
refers to crevasses. Choices (B) and (D) are 
not mentioned in the passage. 

12. (A) (C) (E) summarize the passage. Choice 

(B) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 
tioned in reference to the movement of a 
glacier. Choice (D) is true, but it is a minor 
point that is mentioned as an example of a 
glacis surge. Choice (F) is not meitfimied in 
tibe passage. 

Exercise 62: DefinitionflllustraUon— 
Humanities/Business 

1 . (C) The mam idea is found in the topic sen- 
tence, "Canada is a constitutional monarchy 
with a parliamentary system of government 
modeled after that of Great Britain." Choices 
(A), (B), and (D) are major points that 

. .. suppwt the main idea« ''die Canadian system 
(tf government." 

2. (B) "When a government loses its majority 
support in a general election, a change of 

, glvveHmMDt oeetKB.** Ghoieet (AX (C), and 
(D).Bre not correct because the government 
is elected by the voters. In Choice (A), the 
governor-general represents the. queen buthe 
does not appoint the govemmoot Qhoioe (C) 
is not correct because the prime minister 
chooses a cabinet, not a government. Choice 
iCQd Is^taot camel beewne dt^ Iioase of 

.1. ConunoBSrholds ft great deal of p«iwer m 



die govenanent, but does not choose the 

government. 

3. (D) In the context of this fassage» dissolved 
means "dlsmused." CSimaes (AX i^), and 

(C) are not accepted meanings of the word 

dissolved. 

4. (B) In the context of this passage, varied 
means "different." Choices (A), (C), and 

(D) are not accepted jmtiuuQgi^ ^^f ^ 

varied. 

5. OB) "TbR system is refiMsed to as respcMisible 

government, which meeoiiffaat the cabinet 
members sit in parliament and are directly 
responsible to it LparliamentJ, holding power 
only as long as a Bugoii^ «f the ikmse of 
Commons shows coofidenoe by voting with 
them." 

6. (B) "The actual head of government is the 
prime minister^ who is responaibte fat ohoo<s> 

ing a cabinet." The other lines do not indi- 
cate whose responsibility it is to choose the 

7. (C) Choice (C) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. If the system of government is 
"modeled al ter lliat of Great Britain" then the 
two countries must have "vefy amilar 
systems of government." None of the other 
choices paraphrases what the author means. 

8. (C) "Although major and minor political 
parties were not created by law, they are rec- 
ognized by law in Canada. The party that 
wins the largest number of seats in a general 
election fcHms the govommnt, aodfltaJeadO' 
becomes the prime minister." Choicei^AL^is 
not correct because political parties are rec- 
ognized by law. Choice (B) is not correct 
because the party that wins tte gmeral elec- 
tion forms the [official] government. Choice 
(D) may be true, but it is not mentioned and 
may not be concluded firom information in 
the passage. 

9. (B) Choices (A) and (C) are mentioned in 
paragraph 1, sentence 3. Choice (D) is men- 
tiened in pan^raph 3vaenlienei^ 1. Gboice (B) 
contradicts the fact that the actual head of 
govenunent is the prime minister. 

10. 0^) Because a dhas^ of govoffinent occurs 
rtHoea a fovemment loses its nu^oiily 
support in a general election, it may be con- 
cluded that the voters in Canada determine 
wken » ciiai^flf gmoraoHiiMhnDldfOccnr. 
Chdice (A) cootradimdM fac^Aat the prime 
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" fluster chooses the cabinet. Choice (C) 
contradicts the fact that the members of the 
House of Commons are elected directly by 
volets in general elections. Choice 0} is not 
mentioned and may not be concluded fmm 
information in the passage. 

Exercise 63: Definitioq/lllustration— 
Ihtaii SdiMC6s 

1. (A) The main idea is found in tfie topic sen- 
teiice« It [hydrogen] is among the ten most 
OOmnKni elements on Earth as well and one 
of tbt most useful for industrial purposes." It 
is iqieated in tile first sentence in the second 
paragraph "hydrogen ... has several proper- 
ties that make it valuable for many indus- 
tries." Choices (B), (C), and (D) are major 
**. . . paints that support the main idea, "die 
industrial uses of hydrogen." 

2. (D) ". . . hydrogen is used with oxygen for 
welding torches that produce te mp er a t ure s as 
higli as 4,000 degrees F and can be used in 
cutting steel." Choice (A) is not correct 
because the hydrogen is heated, and the steel 
is not coded. Choice (B) is not eonect 
because the hydrogen is heated, not cooled. 
Choice (C) is not correct because the hydro- 
gen, not Ae temperature of die steel, is heated. 

3. In the context of this passage, readily 
means "easily." Choices (A). (B). and (C) 
are not accepted meanings of the word 
Kodify. 

4. (B) In the context ofllhtt passage, combining 
means "adding." Chmxs (A), (C), and (D) 
are not accepted meanings of die word 

comhinini^. 

5. (B) "Hydrogen also serves to prevent metals 
from tarnishing during heat treatments by 
removini the myt^ hom them [metals]." 

6. (D) H\ drogen is also one of the coolest 
' refrigerants. Ibecause] It does not become a 

' liquid until it reaches temperatiues of -42S 
^- ' degrees F." Noae of the other lines exphuns 
why hydrogen is used as a refrigerant. 

7. (D) Choice (D) is a paraphrase of the state- 
meat. fa holh ' soitences, the 09t^geb and 
hydrogen are combined, and then heated. 
None of the other choices peia|)tease8 what 
the author means. 

■%t ^^VHt^t^dngm adUommoaa atunJly. 
• h«^iti«atlito iBMt^qiaaic cbovieuds 



Mdfeeover. hydrgoen is found in indl^ganic 
compounds." Choices (A) and (C) are not 
correct because pure hydrogen seldom 
occurs nahiralfy. (%^oe k vat wrnet 
because hydrogen is added, not leleased, 
during hydrogenation. 

9. (P) Choice (A) is mentioned in paragrq)h 2, 
senlHioe 1. Choice (B) is mentioned in para- 
graph 4. sentence 4. Choice (C) is mentioned 
in paragraph 3, sentence 2. Choice (D) con- 
trafficts the iiK^ lhat liquids are duiaged to 
semi-solids, not Ihe4revase. 

10. (B) Because several uses for hydrogen 
in a number ot industries are mentioned 
m the passi^, it may be condoded that 
hydrogen has many purposes in a variety of 
industries. Choices (A) and (D) contradict the 
fact that several industrial purposes are men- 
tioned in di»pas8i^^ ClKiic«XC)'Goa6adtct8 
the fact that hydrogen has several properties 
that make it valuable for nuBiy industries. 

Exercise 64: Definition/llliistratioih- 

1. (B) The nudn idea is fbond hi 'tte itopic 

sentence. "Ritzer noticed lhat the principles 
that characterize fast-food organizations 
flie hiCTeasiitg^ ooaiiBg to don^MiteTiieie and 
more aspects of U.S. society, indeed, 
of societies around the worki " Choices 
(A), {C), and (D) are major points thai support 
the main topfe, "The McDonald's oiganizadon 
is being copied in many aspects of society." 

2. (D) "Caiculability means that there is an 
emphasis on die quantitative aspects . . . 
everythmg has to be accounted for." Choice 
(A) is not correct because ii refers to effi- 
ciency, not caiculability. Choice (B) refers to 
predictalMlity. Choi^ (€) i& not nentiimed 
and may not be CQfidudediniBinfQnttation 
in the passage. 

3. (A) In the context of this passage, subject to 
mam^'WImsmd by/^ClK^Mvpx (C), and 
(D) a0» not aceq^imeai&ip^af ibe phrase 
subjeetm, 

4. ^) In the comext of diis passage, capacity 
■meau "potential." Choices (A), <C), and (D) 
are not acoqpted nwanii^ «rf the word 

capacity. 

5. (Q''1^2» a^^ that McDaMld's has h 
such a suooes^ model irf boainess oigani- 
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zaiion tfiat odieriiidostiks havefadoplBd lllB 
same (»gaiiizatioBal ^atacterotics. so much 
so that tbek aidkiitnaea a»ociate them [other 
industries] witt fte McDonald's chain." The 
pronoun them does nott refer to Choices (A), 
(B). or (D). 

6. (A) "Control is the primary organizational 
principle fliat fies bddnd MeDonddizi^fm.** 

Choices (B). (C). and (D) refer to other 
dimensions, but they are not identified as the 
most important. 

7. (Q QMHce 1^ k a panplaase <rf tfiB state- 
UMHlt. Choices (A), (B). and (D) chfflige the 
meaning ot the statement. 

8. (B) Choices (A), (C), and (D) are mentioned 
in paragraph 4, sentence 2. 

9. (A) Because Ritzer points out the danger of 
dehumanization in the McDonald's model 
and refers to its presence as **irt>iquitoos," it 
must be concluded that he does not support 
it. Choice (B) is not correct t)ecause Ritzer 
coined the term. Choices (C) and (D) are not 
mentioned and may not be ccmcluded from 
information in the passage. 

10. (C) Paraphrase is a transitional device that 
connects die inserted sentence with a previ- 
ous sentence. The two sentences are related 
by the restatement of "exactly the same" in 
a previous sentence and "impossible to tell 
ibt diBateua^ in tlie insmied sMtrace. In 
this case, the sentences are separated by an 
example. Choices (A), (B), and (D) do not 
inchide transitiomtf devices tfiat connect with 
the sentences marked in the passage. 

11. (F) refers to efficiency. (A) and (D) reter to 
calculability. (E) refers to predictability. (B) 
tdks& to control. Choice (C) is not mentioned 
in the passage. 

12. (B) (C) (£) summarize the passage. Choice 
(A) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 
tioned as an example of McDonaldization on 
a global scale. Choice (D) is true, but it is a 
minor point that is mentioned as an example 
Of dieiBsociittiisn of ut^tgamciiion widi the 

McDonald's business model. ChCnee (F) is 
not mentioned in the passage. 

Percise 65: Definition/Illustration — 

%i < s(K) ^Ike main topic is feoad m the title. The 
Audible Frequency Spectnmi," and in the 



toipl& sentence, ''Every mosieal mdiine of 

die world uses only a certain number of fre- 
quencies from the audible spectrum." Choice 
(C) is a major point diat supports the main 
topic, "a definition of die audible spectrum." 
Choice (D) is a topic introduced at the end 
of the passage in anticipation of the next 
passage. Choice (A) is not moitioned in die 
passage. 

2. (B) "In European-based music, the octave 
represents an eight-pitch structure, but if you 
iaMnt die nnmber of ^iiMle flid Uai^ inano 
k^s in an octave, you will count thirteen." 
Choice (A) is not correct because seven 
ttkm to die number of kuka to libel the 
pitches, not to the nundwr of (Ml^Mi Aem- 
selves. Choice (C) is not correct because 
twelve refers to the number of half steps, not 
to the number of fritdies. Om^^) k not 
correct because Airteen refos to die nmnber 
of keys. 

3. (B) In the context of this passage, particular 
nneam *%pedfic." Choices (A), (C), and (D) 
are not accepted meanings of the wcmi 

particular. 

4. (A) In the context of diis passage, nt^acent 
means "beside each other." Choices (B), (C), 
and (D) are not accepted meanings of the 
word adjacent. 

5. (D) ''Some cultures, such as rAor [the cultitte 
among some cultures] of Bali (Indonesia), 
use fewer pitches with wider distances 
between them; aoxers use more |ritdies — 
twenty-two in Indian music, twenty-four in 
Arabic music." The pronoun that does not 
refer to Choices (A), (B), and (C). 

6. (A() '*1HaIf 4teps and winle Meps are tram- 
ples of what are called inter\'als — specifiable 
distances between two pitches." Choice (B) 
refers to the term regiMer. <liQice (C) refers 
to the teim octave. Choice (D) mftn to die 
term enharmonic. 

7. (A) Choice (A) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. At least two wmuis 'two or more." 
Choices (B), (C), and (D) chmge die 
meaning of the statement. 

8. (D) Choice (A) is mentioned in paragraph 4, 
sentenced. CSiotce (B) is niratif»edi6 pasta- 
grafdl S, sentence 4. Choice (C) is meo^itnied 
in par^aph 5, sentences 1 and 2. 

9. (C) Because die audwr states ttatt dus 
discustioii was tiiiidamwual to nndaMMMl- 
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ing its quifities** ai ixStam^to tfie qualities 

of "melody" and states that "we will discuss 
(melody 1 next," it may be concluded that 
the discussion will continue on the topic ol 
mktif. C3m^ 0) is not correct bec«ise it 
lefefS to the topic of the current passage, 
not to the topic of the next passage. Choices 
(A) and (D) aie not mentioned and may not 
be concluded from information in the passage. 

10. (B) "Thus" is a transitional word that con- 
nects the inserted sentence with the sen- 
tences in piivious pttaffapb. The key of 
"C" is used as an example of an "octave" in 
the paragraph. "Thus" introduces the insert 
sentence as a conclusion tor the paragraph. 
OKMces (AX (C)» and (I» do not include 
transitional devices that connect vwtil tiie 
sentences marked in the passage. 

11. (A) (C) (G) are typical of Western music. (B) 
and (E) are typical of non-Western music. 
Choices (O) and (F) are not mentioned in the 
passage. 

12. ifi) (D) (B) summarize the passage. Choice 

(A) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 
tioned as an example of the term enhar- 
monic. Choice (C) is true, but it is a mincM- 
point that is mentioned as an example of how 
one culture labels pitches. Choice (F) is not 
mentioned in the passage. 




1. (C) The main idea is found in the topic sen- 
tence, after the introduction. "There are four 
basic types of competition in business that 
form a cootunwan j . .** Ounces (A) and (B) 
are major points that support the main idea, 
"the competition continuum." Choice (D) is 
not mentioned and may not be concluded 
from infomialioii'fai Umpmnffii 

2. (D) "The classic example of monopolistic 
competition is coftee and tea." Choice (A) is 
m taaaapit of pure eampe&Htm^ not monop- 
olistic competition. Choice (B) is an example 
of a monopoly, not monopolistic competition. 
Choice (C) is an example of an oligopoly. 

3. <A) bk^isoolBem of iUs passage, toiemu 
means, f'peemit." Choices (B). (C), and (D) 
are not jeoepted meanings of the word 

■ Ml taitntte. 
4n,0^Jn the context of this passage, dominate 
means "control." Choices (A), (C), and (D) 



are not accepted meaBings of die word 

dominate. 

5. (A) "In oligopoly, serious competition is not 
considered desirable because it [competi- 
tion] would result in reduced revenue for 
every company in the group." 

6. (A) "At one end of the continuum, pure com- 
petition results when evoy company has a 
similar product." The othor lines dp not 
explain pure competition. 

7. (A) Choice (A) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment "Not unusual" means "usual." None of 
die odwr choices panftoses whitt die 
author means. 

8. (A) 'In these cases [of monopolies], it is gov- 
ernment control, fattinr dun ooolpeition, 
that protects and influences sales." The chart 
that represents the competition continuum 
diows "monopoly" as business wbii die 
least competition, and therefore, the most 
control. Choices (B). (C). and (D) are posi- 
tioned on the continuum with increasingly 
more competition, and therefore less control. 

9. (A) Choice (B) is mentioned in paragraph 4. 
sentence 3. Choioe (C) is mentioned in para- 
graph 4, sentence 2. Choice (D) is menli(»ied 
in paragr^h 4, sentence 1 . ChoiceXA}fi^ns 
to monopolistic oompetttioii, not to 
monopoly. 

10. .(A)iBecvne ttep«tpose of ^pesM^ is to 

leacb tb^ differences among the basic types 
of competition in business, it may be con- 
cluded that the passage was first printed in a 
business textbodc^ tt ia not as probable that 
an expositoiy passage of this kind would be 
printed i&uiy of the otho- choices — (B), (C), 
Qr(D). 

Exercise 67: Classi fteaM wi 
Social SfsienptB 

1 . (C) The mai^tidea is developed M the first 
paragraph, "W^liedier one is amrilFe or asleep, 
die bH^ eaUts etectiical waves. During 

wakefulness . . . small waves. With . . . 
sleep, the waves become larger. . . ." Choices 
(A), (B), and (D) are major points that 
support the main idea, "two types of sleep." 

2. (B) "In a period of eight hours, most sleep- 
ers experience from three to five instances of 
REM sleep." Choice (A) refers to the number 
of hours, not the times per night. Choice (C) 
refers to the number of minutes that each 
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instance of REM sleep lasts. Choice (D) 
refers ui the number of minutes interval 
. between instances of REM sleep. 

3. (ft) In eciaiext «S iMi puuagt, vague 

means indefinite. Choices (A), (C), and (D) 
are not accepted meanings of the word 
vague. 

4. CD) fii tte context of this passage, essential 

means "necessary." Choices (A), (B). and 
(C) are not accepted meanings of the word 
essentiaL 

5. (C) ". . . sleep is essential because in some 
way it [sleep] regenerates the brain and the 
nervous system." 

6. (D) "^eep U essential because it r^eneiaies 
the brain and the nervous system." The other 
lines do not explain why sleep is essential. 

7. (D) Choice (D) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. "Physical activity" is "muscle 
control." None of the other choices para- 
phrases what the author means. 

8. (Q"REM8|e(^iseniotioaalty chaiged.The 
heart beats irregularly, and bUSod pressure 
may be elevated. In contrast, the body is so 
still that the dreamer may appear to be para- 
lyzed." Choices (A), (B), and (D) are all 
mentioned as typical of REM sleep. Choice 
(C) is not correct because the body is still. 

9i (A) €%oic»tB) is mentioned in pmgai^ 2, 
sentence I . Choice (C) is mentioned in para- 
graph 2. sentence 3. Choice (D) is mentioned 
in paragr^h 2, sentmce 4. QKHce (A) refins 
to slow-wave sleep, not to REM sleep. 
10. (C) Because REM sleep is important for 
mental activity, it may be concluded that stu- 
dents who are wating tBim papers need REM 
^eep to restore mental functioning. Choice 
(A) contradicts the fact that slow-wave sleep 
is helpful in restoring muscle control, not 
'mental activity. Ghaiee (B) coMradicts the 
fact that one kind of sleep will not compen- 
sate for the lack of another kind of sleep. 
I C%fiie6<D^i»adcn»tiaiedattdii^ 
concfaKied fromHtafnottiioa ki4He passage. 

Exercise 68: ClassifficaUon— 
Arts/Architecture 

1. (A) The Doain topic is fomd in the title, 
«t3assical Arciitoctoie,*' and ht the topic 

sentence, "There are three different types or 
styles of order (column) in Greek architec- 
ture. " Choices (B) and (C) are major points 



thtt support the main topic, "classical 
columns in architecture." Choice (D) is not 
mentioned in the passage. 

2. (C) **. . . tte te^t of a CMattHn eoiumn 
[is] ten times the diameter of its base." 
Choice (A) is not correct because the formula 
refers to a Doric column, not toa Qx&adiiatt 
column. Choice (B) is not conect because 
the formula refers to an Ionic column. 
Choice (D) is not correct because it is not 
mentioned in reference to any of the columns 
in the passage. 

3. (C) In the context of this passage, passable 
means "satisfactory." Choices (A), (B), and 
(D) are not accepted meanings ci the wofd 
passahle. 

4. (B) hi the context of this passage, enormous 
means "very large." Choices (A), (C). and 
(D) are not accepted meanings of tbe word 

enormous. 

5. (B) "The only exception to this rule was to 
have one Older for the «iterior and another 

[order] for the interior." The pronoun that 
does not refer to Choices (A), (C), or (D). 

6. (B) (C) "The two styles which the Romans 
added were Tuscan — an even simpler form 
of Doric, and Composite — -a richer form of 
Corinthian." Choices (A) and (D) refer to 
Greek styles. 

7. (C) Choice (C) is a paraphrase of the state- 
meat Never more than one means "only 
one.** Choices (A), (B), and (D) change the 
meaning of the statement. 

8. (C) Choice (A) is mentioned in paragraph 9, 
sentence 3. Choice (B) is mentioned in para- 
gnqvb 4, sentence 2. Choice (D) mentioned 
in paragraph 10, sentence 3. 

9. (B) Because the height of the Corinthian 
column is ten times the diameter of its base, 
as onmparad widt ranaUw ra^ fer OK lottN 
columns, it may be concluded Hbttt, tfie 
Corinthian column is the shmmest. 0imoe 
(D) is not correct because the ttescan 
column is even simpler than the Doric. 
Choices (A) and (C) are not mentioned and 
may not be concluded from information in 
the parage. 

10. (C) Noun reference is a transitional device 
that connects the inserted sentence with the 
previous sentence. The two sratences aie 

related by the reference to "Greek" orders 

and "Roman" orders in the previous sentence 
and by the reference to "both the Greek and 
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. ...{Unnan orders" in the inserted sentence. 
Choices (A). (B). and (D) do not include 
transitional devices that connect with the 
sratenees matioed in ihe fttagfli^e. 

11. (C) and (D) refer to the Doric order. (E) and 
(F) refer to the Ionic order. (A) and (G) refer 
to tiie Cotihthkin dtder. Oioice (B) is riot 
mentioned in the passage. 

12. (A) (C) (F) summarize the passage. Choice 
(B ) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 
tioned in refmence to ilie madiematical rules 
in Greek arehitecture. Choice (E) is true, but 
it is a minor point that is mentioned in refer- 
ence to the Doric order. Choice (D) is not 
mmtkmed in the passage. 

Exercise 69: dassificafiOQ/Natural 
Sciences 

1. (B) The main idea is found in the title. 
"Galaxies," and in the topic sentence: 
"Astncmonms classify galaxies into three 
major categories." Choice (A) is a major 
point that supports the main topic, "the most 
important types of galaxies." Oioice^<C) is 

I, a minor point mentioned in several exam- 
pies. Choice ^> is not mentioned in the 
passage. t,, . 

2. (D) 'The major (fifferen(^bet«^ 

. and ^iral galaxies is that ellipticals lack a 
significant disk component." Choice (B) is 
aQt.«Dnect because elliptical galaxies have 
little gas and dust. Choice (C) is not correct 

.'^because irregularly shaped galaxies are 

. I iaeluded in the irregular category, not in the 
M If > «ll^tioit cttBgoiy. OHMoe ( A> is mat correct 
because the size of the halo of the elliptical 
galaxy is not mentioned and may not be con- 
cluded from information in the passage. 
Jb'i^j &1 1 die context of this passage, devoid 
means "empty." Choices (A), (C), and (D) 

, .ase not accepted meanings of the word 
devoid. 

.4* (A) In the context of this passage, remnant 
\ means "remains." Choices (B). (C), and (D) 

are not accepted meanings of the word 

remnants. 

5. 'IC) "Elliptical galaxies usually contain very 
> MXde dust or cool gas, although they are not 

completely devoid of eititer [(hist or cool 
. .>igas]>" ,The pronoun either does not rtfer to 

Choices (A), (B), or (D). 



6. (A) "These are called lenticular galaxies 
because they look lens-shaped when seen 
edge-on {lenticular means "lens-shaped . . . 
Ukespmdgalaxieswkfaoutams .i. annrier- 
mediate class between spirals and ellipti- 
cals." Choice (B) refers to an elliptical 
galaxy. Chcnce (C) refm to a barred 
spiral galaxy. Choice (D) te^en to an inepi- 
lar galaxy. 

7. (A) Choice (A) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. If large bulges have less gas and dust, 
then small bulges have more gas and dust. 
Choices (B), (C), and (D) change the 
meaning of the statement. 

8. (D) Choice (A) is mentioiied!ift ^iaa9i!i^>h 9, 
sentence 3. Choice (B) is mentioned in para- 
graph 9. sentence 5. Choice (C) is mentioned 
m paragraph %9eatmse3. Choice (D) refers 
to lenticular galaxies, aol lo kregular 
galaxies. 

9. (C) Because the Milky Way is compared 
with "odier apital galaxies^ *t may be con- 
cluded that the Milky Way is a spiral galaxy. 
Choice (A) is not correct because 

, astronomers classify gaiaxin» MK) fhiee 
major categories. Choice (B) is not correct 
because elliptical galaxies are more likely 

: tiuuQ spiral galaxies to be found in clusters. 
Cboice (D) is not oonfect becaese dl& halo 
can extend to 100,000 light-years, but it is 
not identified as an average radius. 

10. (D) Example is a transitional device that con- 
nects the insert sentrace ynHii die previous 
sentence. The two sentences are related by 
the reference to "dwarf elliptical galaxies" in 
the "Loesai Gr&ap*' in the previous sentence 
and the specific example of "a dwarf ellipti- 
cal galaxy: in the inserted sentence. Choices 
(A), (B), and (C) do not include transitional 
deviee» diati connect with tfie smtences 
marked in the passage. 

11. (B) and (F) are typical of spiral galaxies. (A) 
and (G) are tyiAal ei elliptical gakades. (D) 

. and (H) are typical of imgldar galaxies. 
Choices (C) and (£) are not mentioned in the 
passage. ^ • . 

12. 1^) ^)"10b!) ^"summarize the passage. 
Choice (C) is true, but it is a minor point that 
is mentioned as an example of an elliptical 
galaxy. Choice (F) is true, but it is a minor 
ipoint that is mentioned ittdtifimBGAte lratic- 
olar galaxies, a subcategocy of die spiral 
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type Choice (A) is dotviiieiitioned in the 

passage. 

BoEBias E 70: Comparison/Contrast— 

llMHHllttSV^MiMSS 

1. (C) The mam idea is found in the topie sen- 
tence. "Most languages have several levels 
of vocabulary that may be used by the same 
^leakers." Choices (A), (B), and (D) are 
major points tlui supptut the main idea, 
"different types of usage." 

2. (D) "Slang . . . refers to words and expres- 
sims imderetood by a lai^ number of speak- 
ers but not accepted as good formal usage b\ 
the majority." Choice (A) refers to standard 
usage. Choice (B) is not correct because 
coUoqaial expteraions and «ven slang may 
be found in standard dictionaries. Choice (C) 
is not correct because slang is understood by 
a laige number of speakers. 

3. (A) hk oooiext of this passage, obscurity 
means "disappearance. ' Choices (B), (C), 
and (D) are not accepted meanings of the 
word obscurity. 

4. (D) In the cimtext of this passage, appropri- 
ate means "correct" Choices (A), (B), and 
(C) are not accepted meanings of the word 
appropriate. 

5. (B) "In some cases, the majority never 
accepts certain slang phrases but neverthe- 
less retains them fslang phrases] in then- col- 
lective memories." 

6. (B) "Both colloquial usage and slang are 
more common in speech than in writing." 
The other lines do not explain where one is 
more likely to find coUoquial laogiMge and 
slang used. 

7. (O Obdice (O is a paraphrase of tile state- 
ment. If colloquialisms are "not considered 
acceptable," then they are probably "not 
found" in more formal language. None of the 
Other choices paraphrases what the author 
means. 

8. (A) "Standard usage includes those words 
and expressions understood, used, and 
accepted by a majority <ilt ^fipeakers of a 

language in any situation regardless of the 
level of formality." Choice (B) is not correct 
hecausctooUoviMexpiessimM Ind riaa^ are 
matt xaaaaan in speech than in writing, but 
.. Standard language is used in speech, espe- 



cially in formal settings. Choice (C) is not 
correct because standard usage is under- 
stood, used, and accepted by a majority of 
speakers, not esclusively by the upper 
classes. Choice (D) is true, but it is not men- 
tioned and may not be concluded from inl'or- 
mation in tfiepasM^. 
9. (D) Choices (A) and (C) are mentioned in 
paragraph 3. sentence 2. Choice (B) is men- 
tioned in paragraph 2, sentence 4. 
10« (C) Because the audior states without judg- 
ment that jEnOrit speakers of English will 
select and use standard, colloquial, and slang 
expressions in appropriate situatioBSi il may 
be concluded that the author approves of 
slang and colloquial speech in appropriate 
situations. Choices (Aj, (B), and (,D) contra- 
dict tfie fact tiutt die wHkv plaits oirt these 
are appropriate ^tuatiODS fior drfMlg and 
colloquial speech. 

Exercise 71: Comparison/Contrast— 

AnwAnmnilSllira 

1. (A) The main idea is found in the ocnchid< 

ing sentences. "Chiefly through the efforts Of 
SteigUu, modem photography [the Pbqio- 
Secession Movement] had seceded ftoim 
painting, and had emerged as a legitimate ait 
form. In summary, the Aesthetic Movement 
rejected reality for beauty, but the Photo- 
Secessionists emlwBced realism as evm more 
beautiful." Choices (B>. (C). and (D) are 
major points that support the main idea, "The 
Photo-Secession Movement." 

2. (B) ". . . they [earlio* jriiotographs] were 
cloudy. ... In contrast, the straightforward 
photognqihers produced images that were 
sharp and cleu^** Choiees (O 2SBA iJ2f)'rtfyst 
to modem, not earlier, photographs. Choice 
(A) is not mentioned and may not be con- 
cluded from information in the passage. 

3. (Q) In the context of this passage, a defect 
means an "imperfection." Choices (A), (B), 
and (C) are not accepted meanings of the 

4. (B) In the context of this passage, chiefly 
means "mostly." Choices (A), (C). and (D) 
are not accepted meanings of the word 

5. (B) "Since they [aesthetic prints) were 
cloudy because of the gum bichromate plate 
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tfut'Sllowed for manual intervention, the aes- 
thetic prints were easily distinguished from 
the mure modem prints, which came to be 
called straig^tforwmd photogcapttt." 

6. (C) "The subjects included nature in its undis- 
turbed state and people in everyday situa- 
tions." The other lines do not identify the 
subgcetB dat modem pha t ift g n^ to g urtd. 

7. (B) Choice (B) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. If "mechanical precision" was consid- 
oed a d^iBCt by mem be rs of die Aesdietic 
Movement, then they must ha\e engaged in 
"criticism" of it. None of the other choices 
parai^irases what the author means. 

8. (B) 'Tbunded by AUited Slei|^ in New 
York City in 1902. Photo-Secession had as 
its proposition the promotion of straightfor- 
ward photography through exhibits and pid>- 
lications. One of its publications. Camera 
Work, has been recognized among the most 
beautiful journals ever produced. . . . Photo- 
Secessionists embraced realism as even more 
beautiful." Choice (B) is not correct because 
the magazine encouraged Photo-Secession- 
ists, not members of the older Aesthetic 
Movement 

9. (D) Choice (A) is mentioned in paragraph 2, 
sentence 2. Choice (B) is mentioned in para- 

' • gnqiif 1, saMeiiee'4. C9lolee<G)is mentioned 
'in paragraph I . sentence 4. Choice (D) refers 
to the Aesthetic Movement, not to the Photo- 
Secession Movement. 

10. (D) Because die^ iMiltaorcto^ Sia^pte ixdth 
the establishment of modem photograph) and 
the publication of one of the most beautiful 
jouiiute ever produced, it may be 
concluded that the author admired Alfred Stei- 
glitz. Choices (B) and (C) contradict the fact 
that the author praises Steiglitz tor his work. 
Cbekl^iMyii notWHlioiMd and aa^vot be 
' conchided from iitfornulioQ ift Ae pttMage. 

Exercise 72: ComparisoiVContrast— 
Social Sciences 

1. (A) The main topic is found in the headings, 
'TbactioHiismy «nd 'behaviorism;^ and 

' i» developed in the passage. Choice (C) 
1 is a major point that supports the main 
topic, "Modem psychological approaches." 

' ' "GlKnces (B) and (D) are minor points ttat are 

• mentioned in eyan^dea. 



2. (D) ". . . North American psychologists 
worried more about {he function of immedi- 
ate experience. What is the purpose?" Choice 
(A) is not correct because evolitfionists woe 
influential in the development of function- 
alism, but they were more concerned witfi 
biology than with psychology. Choice (B) 
telMt owrect becaDMibidiaviQ^^ «cie inter- 
ested in obsenable behavior, not the pur- 
poses of the behavior. Choice (C) is not 
correct because structuralists woe telerested 
in the content, not the purpose of experiences. 

3. (D) In the context of this passage, atxpical 
means "not usual." Choices (A), (B), and (C) 
are not accepted mearan^ of the w«d 

atypical. 

4. (C) In the context of this passage, expanded 
means ''adttged.^ Ghmces (A), (B), and (D) 
an not accepted meuimgs oi the w<»d 

expanded. 

5. (D) "Because its [behaviorism'sj entire 
emi^HMis was on bdtavidr, ^Wlrison called 
this new approach behaviorism (Watson, 
1913, 1919)." The pronoun its does not refer 
to Choices (A), (B), or (C). 

6. (B) "Not all psychologists were convinced 
that self-observation could produce valid 

scientific results It is difficult to 

determine whedier the knowledge gained is 
accurate or representative. . . . Introspection 
might change the mental operations being 
observed. . . . Introspection also limited the 
range <tf poptdadons and topiost** Choiee (A) 
is not correct because the method is being 
criticized, not advanced. Choices (C) and (D) 
are meofieoed and may Kftlie coKdoded 
from information in the passage. 

7. (A) Choice (A) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment, influential means "respected," and no 
Umgmr dombwam means "wsk fdmary^" 

. Choices (B). (C). and (E^ dgUgB d» 
meaning of the statement. 

8. (A) Choice (B) ismentioned in paragraph 8, 
sentence 6. Choice (C) is mentioned in para- 
graph 2, sentence 4. Choice (I^ismMlttoned 
in paragraph 5, sentence 4. 

9. (A) Because die first smtmcei of the passage 
refers to a structuralist approach advocated 
by European psychologists, it may be con- 
cluded that the previous page was a summary 
of stracl»iaii«gdi'iit Emapm dtoicn ffll^ (C), 
and (D) oe raendoDod later in dtei passage 
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"trtk no letmaee to previous infonnation 

from the textbook. 

10. (A) Paraphrase is a transitional device that 
connects the inserted sentence whh a previ- 
ous sentence. The two sentences are related 
by the restatement of "scientific resuhs " in a 
previous sentence and "replicate the experi- 
ments scientifically" in the insetted sentence. 
Choices (B). (C), and (D) do not include 
transitional devices that connect with the 
SCTtences marked in the passage. 

11. (A) (C) (D) are representative of function- 
alism. (B) and (F) are representative of 
behaviorism. Choice (E) is not mentioned 
in die passage. 

12. (B) (C) (F) summarize the passage. Choice 
(A) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 
tioned as an example of behaviorism. Choice 

(D) is true, but it is a minor point tfiat is men- 
tioned in reference to functionalism. OoBKp 

(E) is not mentioned in the pa&sage. 

Exercise 73: Comparison/Contrast— 
Nataral Scloaces 

1. (B) The main topic is found in the title, 
He^iuetting and Sdence," and in the topic 
sentences under each heading. 'To better 
understand what engineers do, let's contrast 
the roles of engineers witfi those of the 
closely related field of the scientist." and 
"Another profession closely related to 
engineering is engineering technology." 
Choice (A) is a majortsoiltt Ait siqipoits^ 
main topic, "a comparison of careers in 
science and engineering." Choice (D) refers 
fd ^verai examples In the passage. Choice 
(C) is not mentioned in the passage. 

2. (D) "Rather than being trained to use specific 
machines or processes [like engineering tech- 
mdogistsl, engineering studisnts sQidy addi- 
tional mathematics and engineering science 
subjects." Choice (A) is not correct because 
si^tOffisitS, not Virologists, engage in baac 
^tSmSsx^^ research. Choice (B) is not 
correct because engineers apply research to 
create technology. Choice (C) is not correct 

' 'bel^(^ mgine^ nedce thb new prodoets. 

3. (D) In the context of this passage, roles 
means "positions." Choices (A), (B), and (C) 
are not accepted meanings of the word roles. 

4. (C) In the context of this passage, phenome- 
nbri means "occmraicie." Choices (A), (B). 



and (D) »e not aoeepted mfcanmgs oS the 

word phenomenon. 

5. (B) "Scientists study the planets in our solar 
system to understand liiem [the planets]; 
engineers study the planets so they can 
design a spacecraft to operate in the envi- 
romnent of that planet." The pronoun them 
does not refer to Choiceft (A), iCh or l^). 

6. (C) "ABET, which accredits engineering 
technology programs as well as engineering 
programs, defmes engineering technology as 
follows: Engineering technology is that part 
of the technological ftehi which requires the 
application of scientific and engineering 
knowledge and me^tods combined wiA 
technical skills in support of engineering 
activities." Choices (A). (B). and (D) are not 
correct because the protessor quotes from an 
accrediting oifairfzation. 

7. (C) Choice (C) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. Rather than means "instead of." 
Choices (A), (B), and (D) change the 
meaning of the statement. 

8. (C) Choice (A) is mentioned in paragraph 5, 
sentence 1 . Choice (B ) is mentioned in para- 
graph S, sentence 2. Chmce (Ef) is mentioned 
in paragraph 5, sentence 3. 

9. (B) Because the author offers information 
about career choices, it may be concluded 
that this passage would be pubHahed in an 
orientation book. Choice (A) is not correct 
because the focus is not on mathematics. 
Choiee (C) is not wrnet becaase theinibr- 
mation is too basic for an advanced textbook. 
Choice (D) is not correct because engineer- 
ing technology is only one of three career 
firids escfriained. 

10. (B) Paraphrase is a transitional device that 
connects the inserted sentence with the pre- 
vious sentence. The two-senteaen are related 
by the restatement of "dei e n nia e ... the right 
career" in the previous sentence and "make a 
good choice" in the insert sentence. The 
inaMiedsMiienee«dsokliodiiceB»new para- 
graph that explains the "main difference" 
between what "scientists and engineers do on 
the job." Choices (A), (C), and (D) do not 
include ttanskional devices tfiat oonneot with 
the sentences marked in the passage. 

1 1 . (A) and (F) describe the work of a scientist. 
iC) and dD) deseribe the woik of an engi- 
neer. (B) andiQK) desaibe tfie woflE of a 
tedmologist. 
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ii, <A) (Q><^ sumraarize tte pasiagei CSioice 

(B) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 
tioned to compare engineers and technolo- 
gists. Choice (D) is true, but it is a minor 
point that is meadoned to introduce the main 
topic, the differences among career fields for 
engineers, scientists, and technologists. 
Oioice (F) is not mentioned in the pUsi^. 

Exercise 74: CaoM/EffwDl-- 
Natural Sciencas 

1. (A) The main idea is found in the topic sen- 
tence, "Light from a livmg plant or animal is 
caDed Molun^norace or cold light . . 
Choices (B), (C), and (D) are major points 
that support the main idea, "cold light. " 

2. (B) ". . . some primitive plants and animals 
continue to use die light fornew fimctions such 
as mating or attracting prey." Choices (A) and 
(D) refer to the original purposes of biolumi- 
nescoice, not io die leasni it has contintMd in 
modem plants and animals. Choice (C) itfas 
to incandescence, not to bioluminescence. 

3. (A) In the context of this passage, primitive 
means **very old; at an eaily Mage of devel- 
opment." Choices (B). (C). and (D) are not 
accepted meanings of the word primitive. 

4. (A) In the context of this passage, rekaively 
I means "cdnpaiatia^" Oiepces (B), (C). 

and (D) are not accepted meanii^ of the 
word relatively. 

5. <C) "Li^ froiB'^ VMag plant or animal is 
called bioluminescence. or cold light, to dis- 
tinguish it [bioluminescence, or cold light] 
from incandescence, or heat-generating Ught." 

6. (B) "Living light occurs when hidferin 
and oxygen combine in the presence of 
luciferase." The other lines do not explain 
ihow living li^t occurs. 

7. (A) Choice (A) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. The phrase "litUe or no measurable 
heat" means "without heat." None of the other 

S. fO) "The Mlliest recorded experiments with 
bioluminesoonce in the late 1800s are 
aWiilWitwtto Riyhael Ddwig, who'eAtiacted a 

I . huninous fluid from a clam, observing that 
it continued to glow in the test tube for 
several minutes. He named the substance 
I lue^nim . v . ^ Qiak» <A) 'is not eomct 

becuase luciferin was discovered in the late 
1800s, not recently. Choice (C> is not correct 



became Jm^ame was always present twih 

luciferin. Choice (B) refers to oxygen, which 
may have been poisonous to life forms on 
early Earth. 

9. (JO) Choice (A) is mentioned in paragraph 1, 
sentence 4. Choice (B) is mentioned in 
paragraph 2, sentences 4 and 5. Choice (C) 
is mentioned in line 1. dioice (D) refers to 
oxygen in the earth's early atmospbese, not 
to bioluminescence. 

10. (D) Because the last sentence of this pass- 
age mentions diat some primitive plants and 
animals continue to use bioluminescence for 
new functions, it may be concluded that the 
paragraph following the passage most probably 
discusses bioluminescence in modem plants 
and animals. Choices (A), (B) and (C) have 
uireudy been discussed earlier in the passage. 

Exercise 75: Caosa/Effect— 
Saclal Scfaaeas 

1. (A) The main idea is found in the conclud- 
ing sentence of the paragraph. "This popula- 
tion trend has been referred to as the graying 
of AmetiiBa.'' Choices (B), (Q, and (P) are 
migor points that su{qx}rt the main idea, "die 
graying of America." 

2. (C) "Among females, the life span is pro- 
jected to increase fiom the current 78.3 years 
. . ." Choice (A) refers to the average male life 
span now. Choice (Bj refers to the average 
male life span in 2005. Oioice (D) r^ers to 
the average female life span in 2005, not now. 

3. (A) In the context of this passage, a pool means 
a "group of people." Choices (B), (C), and (D) 
are not accepted meanings of die wand poolL 

4. (D) In the context of this passage, trends 
means "general directions." Choices (A), 
(B), and (C) are not accepted meanings of the 
word trends. 

5. (C) "Because the birth rates among this spe- 
cialized population were very high, their 
[this spedf^ied popiiIati)Mi>] cIlQd^ 
among the elderly, are a significaitf segment 
of the older population." 

6. (B) "Although the increase in the birth rate 
is the most dramatic factor, the decline in the 
death rate is also significant." I he other lines 
do not explain what has influenced life 
expectancy. 

7. (A) Choice (A) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. If the second factor is "also jsignifi- 
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cant," then they are "both . . . significant." 
None ot the other choices par^dmses what 
the author means. 

8. <C^^ i . md by 2025, dioe will be 59 imllion 
elderly Americans, representing 21 percent of 
the population in the United States." Choices 
(A) and (D) ref(rar to the years when tfie1)aby 
boom" will become the "senior boom." 
Choice (B) is not mentioned and may not be 
concluded from intormation in the passage. 

9. (D) Chok» (A) is mentiooed in paragraph 2, 
sentence 3. Choice (B) is mentioned in para- 
graph 4, sentence 2. Choice (C) is mentioned 
in paragraph 3, sentence 2. 

IO4 (A) Beemat older peofrfe tend to gei gray 
hair, it may be concluded that the word ^rav 
is a reference to the hair color of older 
people. Choices (B), (C), and (D) we not 
mentioned and may not be concluded firom 
infonnatitm in the passage. 

Exercise 76: Cause/Effect— 
Arta/Ardiltecturo 

1. (C) The main idea is found in the topic 
sentence, "But researchers at the Chelsea 
and Westminster in England are exploring a 
different premise — that simply pleasing the 
eyes and tiie ears [widt art and mnsk] will 
help people recover." Choices (A) and (D) 
are major points that support the main topic, 
"Mosic and art in the hospital environment 
contributes to patient recovery." Choice (B) 
is a point that is made in the introduction 
before the main topic is presented. 

2. (O "Slaricc^ and her coUeagne Jane 
Duncan used a standard psychological 
questionnaire to assess anxiety and clinical 
depression in the patients." Choices (A), (B), 
and (D) are not mentioi^ in lefinence to die 
study by Staricoff and Duncan. 

3. (B^ In the context of this passage, trivial 
means 'insigni^cim£*''ChcMice8 (A), (C), an<l 
(D) are Act aeceplcd meani^ of die word 
trivial. 

4. (B) In the context of this passage, contruver- 
Mttemsm "canting dni^redBtmt.'* C3ioices 
(A). (C), and (D) are not accqpiedmeanings 
of the word controversial. 

5. (B) "These woe changed ev^ wedc so that 
patiems wouldn't see the same ones |pic- 
tures] week after week." The pronoun ones 
does not refer to Choices (A), (C), or (D). 



6. (C) "Finally, a control group was treated in 
a standard ward, without any music or art." 
Choice (A) refers to the questionnaire to 
^ch both the expinhnentid and the >iontrol 
groups responded. Choice (B^ refers to the 
treatment for one of the experimental groups. 
Choice (D) is not mentioned and may not be 
concluded from information in the passage. 

7. (C) Choice (C) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. Choices (A), (B), and (D) change the 
meaning Of die statement. 

8. (A) Choice (B) is mentioned in paragraph 2, 
sentence 7. Choice (C) is mentioned in para- 
graph 7, sentence 5. Choice (D) is mentioned 
in pan^afdt 2, soitrace 7, ptoignt|A 3, 
sentence 3. and paragraph 7. sentence 2. 

9. (B) Because the tone of the quotations by 
reteaichers is oplliiiisdc, and ''die results so 
far are almost all positive," it may be con- 
cluded that the researchers expect the final 
results to be positive. Choice (A) is not 
correct because die audkv nttifc^ a positive 
statement as a conclusion. "After all. if music 
or paintings can take the place of a course of 
antidepressants, it has to be better for every- 
one." Choice (C) is not correct because the 
King's Fund contributed £7(),0(K). Choice 
(D) is not mentioned and may not be con- 
dnded firom inibnnttira in die ' 

10. (O Addition is the transitional device that 
connects the insert sentence with the previ- 
ous sentence. The previous sentence con- 
cludes the report of one study. In the inserted 
Sitltence. "four additional studies" are cited. 
Choices (A), (B), and (D) do not include 
transitional devices ihiEa' coane(^ witti the 
sentences marked in the passage. 

11. (B) and (H) refer to the Royal Adelaide 
Hospital study in South Australia. (C), (D), 
said (6) refer to die Chelsea and Westm&i^ 
study in the U.K. (A) and (E) refer to the 
cbssic hospital study in the United States. 
Choice l^ lb a statoneirt^ matte in the intro- 
dnction to the passage, but it does not refer 
to any of the studies in the chart. 

12. (A) (B) (E) summarize the passage. Choice 
(C) i^lnie, tint it is a minor|«lnt thait is men- 
tioned in reference to the current Chelsea and 
Westminster studies. Choice (D) is true, but 
it refers to the historical relationship between 
health and the arts. CAidice (F) is not men- 
tioned in the passage. 
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EXEROK 77; C a u n /Cff Bist— 
SmsM SdoMM 

1. (D) The main idea b foond in ^be tx^ sen- 
tence. "The dust storms were largels the 
consequence of years of stripping Uie land- 
scape of its natural vegetatioOf" OK»oe (A) 
is a minor point that is meotioiied in the 
passage. Choice (C) is not correct because 
C(»is^ation succeeded for a few years until 
regular rainfall rttonied uid Woi^ War II 
began. Choice (B) is not mention^ in the 
passage. 

2. (A) "By 1940 the acreage subject to blowing 
in die Dust Bowl am of the southern Plains 

had been reduced from roughly 50 million 
acres to less than 4 million acres." Choice 
(C) is not cwrect because 8 ndllion refers to 
die number of acres of public lands used for 
grazing under the Taylor Grazing Act, not to 
the number of acres affected by the Dust 
Bowl. The number in Choice (D) is not 
correct because 4 million refers to the 
number of acres affected after government 
policies had been implemented, not to the 
number at the height of the storms. Choice 
, (B) is not mentioned and may not be con- 

t eluded from information in the passage. 

^ 3. (B) In the context of this passage, calamity 

means '"disaster." Choices (A). (C). and (D) 
are not accept^ nieamngs of the word 
calamity. 

: 4. (D) In the context of this passage, alter 
J means "modify." Choices (A). (B). and fC) 

are not accepted meanings ol the word alter. 

5. (A) *^ut the return of regular rainfall and the 
oud)reak of World War II led many farmers 

^ , to abandon the techniques that the SCS had 
. . , ' taught them [the farmers] to accept." Tbb 

pronoun lAem does not refer to Choices (B), 

CC). or (D). 

6. (D) "But the return of regular rainf all and the 
outbreak of World War n led many farmers 
to abandon the techniques that the SCS had 

taught them to accept. Wheat fanning 
expanded and farms grew as farmers once 
again pursued commercial agri^ture.-' 

^ Choices (.A) and (B) refer to the practices 

alter the Dust Bowl but before World War 11. 
Choice (C) is not mentioned and may not be 
concluded from information in the passage. 

7. (B) Choice (B) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. A government subsidy is a payment to 



farmers in exdiange for "not growing crops." 
Chokes (A), (C). and (D) change the 
meaning of the statement 

8. 0yCbiokt (A) is menrtimed in para^Bpli^6, 
sentence 3. Choice (B) is mentioned in para- 
graph 5. sentence 3. Choice (C) is mentioned 
in paragraph 4, sentence 3. 

9. (C) Because dM» increased deenndfer wheat 
during Wwid War I encouraged fanners to 
plow and plant even wider areas in tiie Great 
Plains, it may be oonclodBd duX die Gitnt 
Plains is a wheat-producing region in die 
United States. In the context of this passage, 
the word buffalo that appears in Choice (A) 
lefefs to a vaiiBty of gnss, not to die ammal. 
Choices (B) and (D) are not mentioned and 
may not be concluded from information in 
the passage. 

10. (C> Elrfmaden is a tians^ioBBl device that 
connects the itncvtad sentence with the pre- 
vious sem;race. Tfw "losses" in the previous 
sentence are elaborated by the newspaper 
account in which "destroying possessions" 
and "provisions" is mentioned. Choices (A). 
i(B)t and (D) do not include transitional 
devices diat connect widi the semences 
marked in the passage. 

11. (A)(D) (G) are among the causes of the Dust 
Bowl. (B) (E) (F) (H) ase ainiDilg a» 
lions to the pnoldenL Choice (C) is not men- 
tioned in the passage. 

12. (B) (C) (F) summarize the passage. Choice 
(A) is true, but it is a ndnnr pcwtft diat is 
jimitioiied . as an example of how federal 
agencies intervened. Choice (£) is true, but 
it is a minor point that is mentioned as an 
(CaUBaple of the cause of soil erosion and dust 
stonns. Choice (D) is not jneniioDed in the 
passage. 

EXBICISE78: Pm wu t k mf 
J i i ftHi»itl ii i I iiliiil ScleBCii 

1. CQ The nMiit topic is ftmi im die tide, 

"Badangered Species." and in the topic sen- 
tence: "There are tliree valid arguments to 
support the prsservStiaa o£ endangered 
species." Choices (A) and (B) are mentioned 
in reference to the major point, "aesthetic 
justification," one of the three arguments. 
Gimce<D)-i8 neatkMsedfai odeunBtJp dw 
major point, "ecological self iMiW(iitt" One of 
the three arguments. 
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2. (D) ■'. . . proponents of a moral jusiification 
contend that all species have the right to 
exist" Cboioe (A) is not correct because it 

. jnppoMs Hm expetieDee hwintiilcmd, not 
. fliat of animals. Choiiee i^) is not correct 
because it is an argumoit that supports pro- 
tectitm c€ aatoials for dieir benefit to 
humans. Qioieet(C) is not correct because it 
is the same argument as the ecological argu- 
ment, suppurtmg the benefits to the human 
qiecies, not aninud fights. 

3. (D) In the context of this passage, perspec- 
tive means "view." Choices (A), (B), and 
(C) are not accepted meanings of the word 
perspective. 

4. (C) In the context of this passage, unique 
means "special." Choices (A), (B), and (D) 
a« not accepted meanings of the word un/^M?. 

5. ' (C) "Furthermore, if humankind views itself 

as the stewards of all the creatures on Earth, 
then it is incumbent upon human beings to 
protect ihem [flie <aeatures], and to ensure 
the continued existence of all species." 

6. (C) "Some advocates of the ecological argu- 
fy mena. eMtend thitt iaqKXtant chemical com- 
pounds derived from rare plants may conteis 
the key to a cure for one of the diseases cur- 
rently threatening human beuigs. ' The other 
lines do not «c^ain how iwe species con- 
tribute to the health of human beings. 

7. (D) Choice (D) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment Choi^ (AX (B), and (C) change the 
meaning of the statement 

8. (B) "By preserving all species, we retain a 
balance of nature that is ultimately benel icial 
to humankind. Recent research on global 
ecosystems has been cited as evidence that 
every species contributes important or evoi 
essential functicms ttiat may be necessary to 
the survival of oiu" own species."' Qioices 
(A), (C). and (D) are true, hut they are not 
what is cited m the passage from research on 
gk>bal ecosystems. 

II 9; (©'Choice (A) is mentioned in paragraph 2, 
sentence 4. Choice (B) is mentioned in para- 
graph 1, sentences 2 and 4. Choice (D) is 
mentioned in ^maf^sfkk 3««eM«ioe \. 

10. (C) Because the author states that there are 
tliree valid arguments to support the preser- 
! 1 1 vati(m of endangered spedet, it maejr be ohi- 
cluded that the author supports all of the 
aiguments. Choice (A) is not conect because 



the author refers to the membCfS of deep 
ecology as "they," not "we." Choice (B) is 
not conect because the author included eco- 
It^cal sdf-iatieiett as one <tf tte duMt valid 

arguments. Choice (D) is not mentioned and 
may not be concluded from information in 
the passage. 

Exercise 79: Persuasion/ 
Justification— Social Scionqis 

1. (A) The main idea is found in the topic sen- 
tmce in the second paragraph, after the intro- 
duction, "Although the stated objective of 
most prison systems . . . is to rehabilitate die 
inmates ... the systems themselves do not 
sujqxvt such a goal. ... If prisons are ... to 
adueve the goal . . . ttmi die prisons them- 
selves will have to change." Choice (D) con- 
tradicts the fact that the goal is rehabilitation 
and reintegration. Choices (B) and (C) are 
m^or pfdms that suppoit tfiemain idea, '"diat 
prisons must be restructured." 

2. (B) . only one-third of the iimiates have 
vocational training opportunities or woric 
release options." Choice (D) refers to the 
.percentage rate for rearrest. Choices (A) and 
(C) affc not mentioned and may not be con- 
duded from informi^rai in flw passage. 

3. (B) In the context of this passage, rec idivism 
refers to people who "retiun to a former 
activity,'* is tUls ease to criming activity that 
leads to prison after release. Choices (A), 

(C) , and (D) are not accqpted .meaHiaigs of the 
word recidivism. 

4. (C) In the comeM ci iSih passagew options 
means "alternatives." Choices (A), (B), and 

(D) are not accepted meanings of the word 
options. 

5. (B) "Although the stated goal of anost 
prison systems, on both federal and state 
levels, is to rehabiUtate the inmates and 
leiolefndB ihem [Urn inmaief^.iiiio maety, 
the systems themsdvesi do not suppoct such 
a goal." 

6. (B) "Even more shocking is the fact that the 
number and ntt» of inpriscHmient has more 
than doubled over the past twenty years, and 
the recidivism — thai is, the rate for rear- 
msl^ moie llian 60 pcicciM;." The olfaa- 
lines do not explain the rate of iao^risonment 
9ver die peat tweo^ years. 
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f« '(C^ Choice (C) ig & paraphrase of the state- 
ment. The phrase "not support" means "not 
promote." None of the other choices para- 
phrase iMat the author means. 

8. (C) "Secood, 0iey [prisons] will have to be 
built in or near population centers with com- 
munity resources available for gradual rein- 
tegtfttion into society." Choices (A), (B), and 
(D) are not mentioned and may not be con- 
cluded from information in the passage. 

9. (A) Choice (B) is mentioned in paragraph 3, 
sentence 2. Choice (C) is mentioned in para- 
graph 3. sentence 4. Choice (D) is mentioned 
in paragraph 3, sentence 3. 

10. (Qi Because die last sentence of this passage 
meittions models for collaborative efforts 
between the criminal justice system and the 
conununity, it may be concluded that the para- 
graph foHowmg die passage most probi^ly 
discusses examples of models for community 
collaboration. Choices (A) and (D) have 
already been discussed earlier in the passage. 
Choice (B) is not mentioned and may not be 
concluded ficom inforaution in the passage. 

Exercise 80: Persttashm/ 
JntWcaUoD— NwnanlitievMM 

1. (I^-11waidn'«){ric is found in the topic sen- 
•snoeat f^xicostatistical giottochronology 
is an approach . . . which determines the rate 
at which a language has changed over the 
centuries, it aims to work out the lei^^ of 
time which has elapsed since two related 
languages (or two languages thought to be 
related) began to diverge." Choices (A) and 
(B) are major points that support the main 
■ topic, "Historical divergence of related lan- 
guages." Choice (C) refers to an example of 

■ 2.' (D) "They found on average two languages 
would have 86% in common after I .(MX) years 

' of s^NVatiOn." Choice (A) is not correct 
heeniae 12% lefins to the percoitage of cog- 
nates left after 70 centuries. Choice (B) is not 
ooirect because 60% refers to the percentage 
used as ait example ttf more distant diver- 
gence. Choice (C) is not correct because SOVr 
refers to the percentage used in an example of 
more recent divergence. The example was not 
for yeaivof MpwMion: 

3. (C) In the context of this passage, ancillary 
means "additional." Choices (A). (B), and 



(D) are not accqvted meanb^ of tfw word 

ancillary. 

4. (A) In the context of this passage, limitations 
meaoa "weak ptHnts." Oioioea (B)„(CX and 
(D) are not accepted meanings of the word 

limitations. 

5. (D) "But he argued that iliere must be a 
balance b^ween die forces ivhieb mafaitain 
uniformity in language and Jhnse [forces] 
which encourage fluctuation, and pointed out 
that it is possible to obtain ancillary evidence 
from the datiiQ methods used in ardiaeol- 
ogy." The pronoun those does OBt wSiBt to 
Choices (A), (B), or (C). 

6. (A) '*Lexicostatistical giottochronology is an 
approach . . . which determines the rate at 
which a language has changed over the cen- 
turies . . . the length of time which has 
elapsed anoe two idated la^iuages . . . 
began to diverge." Choices (B), (C). and (D) 
are not mentioned and may not be concluded 
fixnn information in the passage. 

7. (C) Choice (C) is a paraphrase of the 
statement. The lower the number means 
"fewer," and the longer . . . separated means 
"sepanttstlin long ifane ago" Choices (A), 
(B). and (D) ctuu^ the meam^ <l€ the 
statement. 

8. (C) Choice (A) is mentioned in paragraph 5, 
sentence 3. Choice (B) is mentioned in para- 
graph 5. sentence 4. Choice (D) is mentioned 
in paragraph 5, sentence 2. Choice (C) is 
true, but it is a jnstificatkMi for uang die 
method, not a criticism of it. 

9. (D) Because the passage includes criticisms 
as well as an unbiased presentation of the 
approach, it may be oondadsd tiut the 
author has a balanced view of the work. 
Choice (A) is not correct because there are 
no comments that would indieaie a lack of 
interest. Choices (B) and (C) are not inen- 
tioned and may no\ be concluded from infor- 
maUon in the passage. 

10. (B) ¥9t$i^lmm is a transitional device diat 
connects Ite'insated sentence with the pre- 
vious semnMse, The two sentences are related 
by tiie lestaiement of '^t ttMe ^Uslera»l 
divergence" in the previous sentedeetidd ttie 
"scale in years" in the insert sentence. 
Choices (A), (C), and (D) do not include 
ttaiisiti(»a|Mdevloei diat connect yniBk the 
ssntenees raasked in the passage. 



11; (Bjr (I^ (E) wofeHdlte aceqiuMe items tot 
the basic word list. Choice (A) would be a 

controversial word because it may have reli- 
gious significance in some cultures. Choices 
(O and (G) would be edntm^rsial words 
because they are plants that may have geo- 
graphical bias. Choice (F) would be contro- 
v«r^/ because it is an aninud that may have 
geographical bias. 
12. (A) (D) (E) summarize the passage. Choice 
(B) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 
tioned In lejferenoe to die oMcisnis of die 
method. Choice (C) is tnie, butitis a minor 
point that is mentioned as an example of 
cognate wwds. The precise nature of the 
word list in Choice (P) is not tnentioiied in 
the passage. 

Exercise 81: Persuasion/ 

1. (D) The main idea is found in the title, 

"Looking at Art." and is developed in the 
passage. Choice (A) is a major point that 
contrasts science with art. Choice (B) is a 
major point that supports the main topic, "the 
appreciation of works <rf art." Choice (C) 
refers to an example. 

2. •<€) ^atiMe . . . hoped trn tSney woold be 
familiar with ... a long-ago sculptor." 
Choice (A) is not correct because it refers to 
the inspiration for the sculpture, not the 
painting. Chok»<D) k not eon«^ because 
the woman was a myth, not a historical per- 
sonage. Choice (B) is not mentioned and 
may not bt concluded frond' kifbrmation in 
the passage. 

3. (B) In the context of this passage, bequeath 
means "pass on." Choices (A), (C), and (D) 
are not ioeepled meanings of the word 
bequeath. 

4. (C) In the context of this passage, intrigued 
neans~*^reTy interested." Choices (A), (B), 
and (D) are not accepted 'twanii^ of the 

' word intrigued. 

5. (D) "The greatest oithem twodaof artj seem 
to ^eak anew to each generation and to each 
aitmtive observer." The (xonoun them does 
not lefer to Choices (A), (B), and (C). 

6. (B) "In visual perception our eyes take in 
information in the form of light pattems; the 
brain processes these pattems to give them 
meaning." Choice (A) is not correct because 
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a» pnoeess is die same tmt ttie tetaqwBiatioa 

in different. Choice (C) is not correct because 
the author says that science tells us about 
perception. Choice (D) refers to other types 
of pefception, not to visual pettip&im. 

7. (B) Choice (B) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. The same means "similar," and to not 
see file samg 0i^gs means to **tm images 
difSnently." Choices (A), (CJ, and (D) 
change the meaning of the statement. 

8. (C) Choice (A) is mentioned in paragraph 4, 
smtence 1. Choice i^) is mentkmed inpua* 
grai^ 5, sentNice 1. Chdoe (D) isimidied in 
paragraph 6. 

9. (A) Because the cypress symbolizes death 
and eternal life and because the ardst 
believed that people journeyed to a star after 
death. Van Gogh might have painted the 
cypress to synMlidfize the journey of life after 
death. Choice (B), (C). and (D) are not men- 
tioned and may not be concluded from infor- 
mation in the passage. 

10. (B)E)caae^te kairansiti{maldev»E» that con- 
nects the inserted sentence with the previous 
sentence. The two sentences are related by 
the reference to the fact that we ^do not all 
see the same things" in the previous SOBieDce 
and the specific examples of "one person 
. . . another person ' in the inserted sentence. 
OMriees (A), (G), and (D) do not tachide 

transitional devices that C0Bltect''<«lrittl the 
sentences marked in the passage. 

11. (A) refers to the study of biography. (D) and 
(F) refer to the study of history. (C) and (G) 
refer to the study of media. Choices (B) and 
(E) refer to scientific detlnitions of percep- 
tion, not to a way to ipfneciate art. 

12. (B) (C) (E) summari/e the passage. Choice 
(A) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 
dcmed as an example of how knowledge of the 
artist's life enhances art appreciation. Choice 
(D) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 
tioned in reference to the fact that sensory per- 
oqitkm allows us to see aiVwfdKNft eoiifining 
tts to seeing it in the same way. Choteei (F) is 
not mraitioned in the passage. 

Exercise 82: Problem/Solution— 

1. (C^ The main ideaa is found in die topic 

sentence, 'The practice of signing and 
numbering individual prints was introduced 
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, . %y l«iie» AMott MsSim Wmaet . . .** 

Choices (A) and (B) are nujiGlir points that 
support the main idea, "the fvactice of 
signing prints." Choice (D) is not mentioned 
add may not be concluded firom information 
in the passage. 

2. (C) " As soon as Whistler and Haden began 
signing and numbering their prints, their 
vt/oik began to increase in value." Choice (A) 
is not correct because it is not mentioned as 
a reason why Whistler's work was more 
vdaable. Chinee (B) refos to WUsOer's 
best-known work, but not to the reason that 
his work increased in value. Choice (D) 
refers to the prints that were signed along 
with those^ Whistler. 

?. (A) In the context of this passage, speculate 
means "guess." Choices (B>, (C), and (D) 
are not aecepvad meanings of the word 
speculate. 

4. (A) In the context of this passage, distinguish 
means "recognize differences." Choices (B), 
(C), and (O) are not accepted meanings of the 
word distiniJiiish. 

5. (D> "Wherever the artist elects to sign // 
[tfK- priioth, ft signed pdnt is still valued 
above an uasjpied <Mie, evra in the same 
edition." 

6. (C) "Although most prints are signed on the 
t^faiftihaad aide lin the maigia bd0w the 

image, the placement of the signature is a 
matter of personal choice." The other lines 
do not ndicate vtlmt one migjit find an 
artist's signature on his work. 

7. (A) Choice (A) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. To "increase in value ' means to be 
"woitii more." None <rfAe other dimces par- 
aphrases what the author means. 

8. (B) ". . . James Abbott McNeill WhisUer . . . 
[was] beat known for' tfw piiotiag of his 
mother, called, 'Arrangement in Grey and 
Black.' but known to most of us as 
'Whistler's Mother.'" Choice (.A) refers to 

> ,WiMa^ braiwr-itt'laiw; idong with 
Whistler, began the practice of signing and 
numbering prints. Choices (C) and (D) are 
not mentioned and may not be concluded 
firom information in the passage. 

9. (C) Choices (A) and (B) arc mentioned in 
paragraph 1, sentence 3. Choice (D) is men- 
tionedin iNffi^sraiib l/seqtiaoee 2i(€^(^ (C) 
is true, hut it is not a reHQOrwhlfra'CfdlectQr 
prefers a signc4 print. 



10. (B) Beewse Whistler's bMllieii4n-law 

speculated that collectors would find prints 
more attractive if there were only a limited 
number of copies produced and an artist 
could guarantee and personalize each print, it 
may be concluded that anists number 
their prints to guarantee a Umited edition. 
Chcnoe (C) contradicts the fact tfiat there 
are a limited number. Choice (D) contradicts 
the tact that the placement of the signature 
and the number is a matter of personal choice. 
Choice CA) is not maationed and may not be 
concluded fixun information in the passage. 

ExHiNSE 83: Problwi/S0liti«i— 

HHMMitiMi/BVSiMiB 

1. (D) The main idea is found in the topic 
sentence, "For Americans to pk^amMtcffBe- 

tive role in international business negotiations, 
they must put forth more effort to improve 
ooss-cultural understanding." Qtoioes (A), 

(B) , and (C) are major pt^ints that si^iport die 
main idea, "that American negotiatois^aeed to 
l^un nKMe about other cultures." 

2. (C) "Negotiating is the process of communi- 
cating back and forth for the purpose of 
reaching an agreement." Choice (B) refers to 
die (Mocess. not totbe{}uipose<tf iM^godati<m. 
Choice (D) refers to an important a^iect of 
international negotiations. Choice (A) is not 
mentioned and may not be concluded from 
infonnadon in the fWBSti^ 

3. (D) In the context of this passage, persuade 
means "convince." Choices (A), (B), and 

(C) are not aoequed meanmgs> ctf tibi^ word 
persuade. 

4. (D) In the context of this passage, under' 
mining means "making weak. " Choices (B), 
(C), and <D) are not accepted meanings of the 
word undermining. 

5. (B) "The American negotiator's role 
becomes that [the role] of an impersonal pur- 
veyor of information and cash." 

6. (A) "li INegotiatingl involves persuasion and 
compronuse, but in order to participate in 
ddier one, the n^ottators oMist undefstand the 
ways in which people are persuaded and how 
compromise is reached within the culture of 
the negotiation." The other lines do not indi- 
cate the two criteria necessary for negodttion. 

7. (C) Choice (C) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment. The phrase to "not enjoy the same 
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' lev^ itf success" means tu be "less success- 
ful." None uf the other ct)oiQ^ paraphrases 
what the author means. 
. CB) " • • Amokan n^odatore oftn insist on 
realizing short-term goals. Foreign negotia- 
tKMrs, on the other hand, may value the rela- 
tionsliip established between negotiators and 
may be willing to invest time in it for long- 
term benefits." Choices (A). (F^). and (D) are 
true, but they are not mentioned and may not 
he o«M^«ided frEMfi tt^omiation in ttie passi^. 
9. (B) Choice (A) is mentioned in paragraph 3. 
sentence 1 . Choice (C) is mentioned in para- 
gnqph 4, sentence 2. Choice (D) is mentioned 
in pai^paph4, scgeirace 3. dmee (B>:iefers 
to foreigft n^otiatois, not to the Ammcan 
negoliaKx: 

10. (A) Because die last soitence of this passage 
mentions efforts to impnove cross-cultural 
undersianding. it may be concluded that the 
puiagiaph following the passage most probably 
discusses to inoease cross-cultural 

understanding. Choices (B). (C). and (D) have 
already been discussed earlier in the passage. 

Exercise 84: ProMem/Solutioii— 
Ssdtf Scisicss 

1. (B) The main idea is found hi ttie tifle, 

"School Children with Disabilities." and is 
developed in the passage. Choice (C) is a 
major point that supports the main idea, 
"providing educational services for children 
with disabilities." Choices (A) and (D) are 
minor points that are mentioned in the defi- 
aitiai of terms. 

2. (B) "Best practices in service delivery to chil- 
dren who ate disabled or at risk for 
disabiUties are moving toward a family- 
focused or family-centered appKoadLM. . * Ibis 
approach emphasizes the importance of part- 
nerships between parents and disability pro- 
fessionals." Choice (A) is not axieet because 
S(Mne experts believe ttiat separate programs 
may be more effective. Choices (C) and (D) 
are not mentioned as being the most current 
views, JMdAiirjeBBnt «oeeptiace may not be 
concluded from information in the passage. 

3. (B) hi the context of this passage, broad 
voeam '*geo«nl.'* Cboioes: <A), (C), and (D) 
are not accepted meanings of the word broad. 

4. (B) In the context of this passage, disruptive 
means "causing confusion." Choices (A), 



(C), and (D) are not acccjHed meankaigai of the 

word disruptive. 

5. (A) "Among the explanations for this gender 
diffierence areAgreoierbkdogkal volaetabil- 
ity ofboys. as well as referral bias (boys are 
nam likely than girls to be referred by teach- 
ers for treatment because oi their [boys'] dis- 
ruptive behavior." The pronoun their does not 
refer to Choices (B). (C). or (D). 

6. (C) "Children with a learning disability 
(1) aie at aatsmi intelligence or tbavt, (2) 
have difficulties in at least one academic 
area, ... (3) have a difficulty that is not 
attributable to any other diagnosed problem 
. . . fMoblems in listening, ctHOceBtrating, 
speaking, thinking." The other paragraphs do 
not identify the characteristics of children 
witti learning disabilities. Choice (A) is not 
correct because they may have a problem in 
one area. Choice (B) is not correct because 
they may be identified because their disabil- 
ity k not attiiboted to any other diapiosed 
problem, rhincc (D) is not mentioned and 
may not be concluded from information in 
the passage. 

7. (A) Choice (A) is a parapbinseyof the state- 
ment If more children receive ser\'ices 
today, then fewer children received services 
in ^ past ChcMoes (B), (C), and (D) change 
the meaning of the statement. 

8. (C) Choice (A) is mentioned in paragraph 8, 
sentence 3. Choice (B) is mentioned in para- 
gfSfih 6, sentence 3. Choice (D) is meotitmed 
in paragraph 6. sentence 3. 

9. (B) Because 10 percent of all children in the 
United States recdve special education and 
half of them have a learning (!isahiiit\. it may 
be concluded that 5 percent of the children 
in the United States have a learning disabil- 
ity. Choice (A) is not correct because chil- 
dren with a learning disability are of normal 
imelhgence or above. Choices (C) and (D) 
are not raeotimed and may not be concludbd 
from information in the passage. 

10- (B) Noun reference is a transitional device 
that connects ilie inserted sentence witii the 
pnemom senteace. The two sentences are 
related by the reference to "a learning 
. disability" in the previous sentence and "chil- 
dica a kandng ^sabSiQr^ im the imerted 
sentence. Choices (A), (C), and (D) do not 
include transitional devices that connect witib 
the sentences marked in the passage. 
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thru (E) is the definition of an LRE iJIeaslt 
restrictive environment). (B) is the definitkm 
of inclusion. (A) is the definition of an lEP 
OniffivkiDaliaed eduettiiin (G) is tfae def- 
inition of !DFA rindividuals with Disabilities 
Education Act). Choices (C) and (D) do not 
define terms that are men d oned in the passage. 
12. (C) (D) (F) summarize the passage. Choice 

(A) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 
tioned in reference to children with learning 
disabilities. Choice (E) is tnie, but it is a 
minor p iini that is mentioned as part of the 
criteria lor identifying a child with a learn- 
ing disability. Choice (B) is not mentioned in 
the passage. 

Exercise 85: ProblMi/SslitlMi— 
Natural Sciences 

1. (B) The main idea is found in the title, 
■Resistance to Antibiotics," and is developed 
m the passage. Choice (A) is a major point 
ttM suppoitalfae maiii topic, "dnig-rNistant 
bacteria." Choice (C) is mentioned as an 
example. Choice (D) is mentioned in contrast 
to the devel(^ment (rf new antibiotics. 

2. (A) ". . . a lai^ number of antibiotics, each 
of which intervenes in the bacterial life cycle 
in a slightly different way. " Choice (B) is not 
correct becmu» M li b teics tAodc the gchi- 
struction of the cell walls in bacteria, but they 
do not construct walls. Choice (C) is not 

' cemct because mitosis affiscts tffe explosion 
of cell walls, not enzymes. Choice (D) is not 
mentioned and may not be ccNlcluded fix>m 
information in the passage. 
■ 3i> (Q IrVie context of this>pami^. empla- 
cency means "lack of concern." Choices (A). 

(B) , and (D) are not accepted meanings of the 

■■4;<^) ili'lhe' eontext of this passage, antici- 
iM^teeans "predicted." Choices (B), (C), 
-aflriPOPDi «re not accepted meanings of the 
word oMfftrilpatotf. 

5. (B) "It doesn't affect them (the resistant bac- 
teria], but it does wipe out all of their com- 
petition." The pronoun them does not refer to 

€toi«es<A),(C%ara>). 

6. (A) ialroduction of the antibiotic 
. . . doesn'^ lriSBtet them [the resistant bacte- 
ila], bitf it does w^ oat all (xf their ampe- 
tiiiea. They are thus finee to multiply.'* CSKMce 



' (B) is not eoneot hecanw thi nBaistant bac- 
teria compete with other bacteria, not with 
the antibiotic. Choice (C) is not correct 
because the competition is wiped out Choice 
(D) is not mentioned and may not te' ccm- 
cluded from information in the passage. 

7. (D) Choice (D) is a paraphrase of the state- 
ment A few means **a small mnlMr," and not 
effected means "resistant" Qioices (A), (B), 
and (C) change the meaning of the statement 

8. (C) Choice (A) is mentioned in paragraph 7, 
sratnioe 3. Choice (B) is mmifiiiedtl^MBA^ 
graph 3, sentence 2. Choice (D) is mentioned 
in paragraph 4, sentences 2 and 3. 

9. (D) Because the problem was recognized in 
theeariy 1990s and drag oon^anies began to 
develop new drugs that would be available 
early in the twenty-first century, ten years 
after tfiey began working on them, it may be 
concluded that it takes years for a new 
drug to be made available. Choice (A) is 
not correct because the author states that 
the development of new antibiotics should 
remain a priority. Choice (B) is not correct 
because the appearance of drug-resistant 
bacteria should have been anticipated, but it 
wasn't Choice (C) is not mentioned and may 
not be concluded from information in the 
passage. 

10. (A) Par a f a w M e is- a teanntional devite that 

connects the inserted sentence with the pre- 
vious sentence. The two sentences are related 
by fti6 restatement of "shooMf have been 
anticipated" in the previous sentence and 
"should have alerted" in the inserted sen- 
tence. Choices (B), (C), and (D) do not in- 
ctede transitiortal devices that connect witii 
the sentences marked in the passage. 

11. (E) (C) (D) (B) (A) in diat order are a 
chronology of the passage. Genetic research 
in Choice (P) is'H jmmising future technol- 
ogy, but it has not solved tepiqblMn of bac- 
terial resistance. 

13. CA) '<6) (B^summaitM 4ie passage. CSioiee 
(D) is true, but it is a minor point that is men- 
tioned as an example of a strain o\ bacteria 
that is resistant to antibiotics. Choice (F) is 
ttue, but^ is a tAMir<p(^4uai»iBHiti(med 
as an example of how doctors have tradi- 
tionally handled the problem of resistance to 
aniMotics. Ghoioe 0) !• aoi«iMtioaed in 
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Evaluation of Writing— General Topics 



Essays on general topics can be evaluated 1^ s^Biring to tfie checklist fvinted below. Exaaq^if^^if Level 
5 essays for Exercises 86-91 follow. 

NO e» O e» YES 

0 1 2 3 4 S 

/ The essay answers the topic questim. 

/ The point of view or position is clear. 

/ The essay is direct and weH-oiganized. 

/ The sentences are logically connected to each other. 

/ D^ails and examples support the nuun idea. 

/ The writer expresses complete thoughts. 

/ The meaning is easy ffn* die readn to undostand. 

/ A wide range of vocabulary is used. 

/ Various types of sentences are included. 

/ Itaae are oidy miooe mots in grammar and idionn. 

/ The general essay is within a range of 300-350 words. 

NOIS: Aiftough a scale of 1-6 has tradifkMudly bem used for die Test of WrittBaBlpdl (TW^^ on 

the Paper-Based TOFFl^ and the essay on the Computer-Based TOEFL, thu new 0-5 scale will be the 
best way to evaluate general topic essays on all versions of the TOEFL. 
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Writing 



Exercise 86: General Topics— Agree 
trUisagree 

Topic One 
Example Notes 

Outline 

Smoidng sliould not be penrntted in restaunmts. 

• Health problems are caused by secondary 
snudce. 

• Smoke affects the taste of food. 

• Nonsmoking areas are ineffective. 

The state law in California makes it easy for 
restaurant proprietors to do the right thing. 



Map 




The stale law makes it eus> fur rcsuiurani 
proprietors to do the right thing without 
^dbneliy offending tbek customers. j. • 



Extuvte Emm^ One 

In my view, smoking should not be permit- 
ted in restaurants for a number of reasons. First, 
many health problems are caused by secondary 
snxdEe. Although smokers make a choice to 
endanger their heaUh. the other people in their 
immediate area are not involved in that choice. 
For a long time, we have been informed about die 
dangers of smoke inhaled by nonsmokers. It is 
only responsible for restaurant owners to protect 
their nonsmoking customers. 

Ftottiaanore, asnke sSfects die taste of the 
food. Fait of the pleasure of a meal is the aroma 
of the food with its unique blend of spices and 
flavfxings. If it isn't possible to smell the dishes, 
the expoience is diminished. Moreover, die 



senses of smell and taste are related. I would 
aigue that with smoke permeating the restaurant, 

the food absorbs the taste of smoke, and the cus- 
tomers have a different meal than they would 
enjoy without the smdce-iSlIed enviroiiniait " 

Hnatty^ it is important to mention that non- 
smoking areas are not effective in most restau- 
rants. Although the hostess may seat diners in an 
area designated for nonsmoking customers, it 
is very Jiftlcuh. if not impossible, to confine 
smoke. The smokers may be segregated in a dif- 
ferent area, but the smoke itself drifts into the 
nonsmoking side of die lestautant Beskies tt» 
unpleasant experience of eating in a smoke-filled 
environment, the diners go home with the smell 
of smdce on their clothing and hair. 

In short, the state law in California makes it 
easy for restaurant proprietors to do the right 
thing without directly offending their customers. 
I thmk it is a vary good law. 

Topic Tm 

Example NotiBS 

Outline 

College curriculum 

• Increase knowledge 

• Career possibilities 

• More leisure time 




By takitig courses outside of their major 
fields, students prepare not only for 

successful |irofcsMons. hul .iKo for lives 
that inciikle intellectual exchange with 
other educated people, and the pursuit 
ot interests outside of the work place. 
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Enmipit Essay Two 

I agree that college students should be 
required to take classes outside of ftieir major 
fields of study in order to graduate. Although it 
could be argued that these classes do not con- 
tribute to the career goals of students and, fur- 
flieriiKHe, require investments of additional time 
and tuition, I contend that there are three in^r- 
tant reasons for the requirement. 

First, exposure to a variety of subjects pro- 
vides a ootiiBKm core of knowledge for all edu- 
cated people. If students limitcHl their courses to 
their major fields of study, they would not have 
a broad view of liie wodd. Their perspective 
would be very narrow, and they would not be able 
to exchange views with others whose education 
had been limited to the study of a difierenl field. 
Taking courses in mai^ sut^ects allows the free 
flow of information and ideas among manbers of 
an educated society. 

Second, many students entering college are 
unsure of their career goals. By selectiQg courses 
in a variety of fields during the first two years, 
students have an opportunity to experiment and 
learn about sev^ career possibilities. Many stu- 
dents find theu- life's work in a dass ttutt they 
never would have taken if they bad not been 
required to do so. Furthermore, many people 
change careos several times during their Hves. 
Early exposure to many subjects in college can 
be valuable wten a career ends, either by choice 
or by circumstance. Alternatives eq^ored during 
college could be pursued long after graduation. 

Finally, the amount of leisure time available 
is expanding. Past generations worked longer 
Inofs. Moreover, die life ctpectaney did not 
afford as many people with the possibility of a 
long retirement. Today, however, a large number 
of ccdlege graduates can expect to enjoy several 
decades of recreational activities after they have 
stopped v\orkinii full-time. The interests that 
they may have developed during their college 
ye«naa anandt^f Hieing • wtde^noigeiltf csoines 
«ould be bel^ in Ittrinng ^Kuces fct a luffy 



Td wmmariro. diere is ' Uore to education 
Haan merely training iot a career. By taking 

courses outside of their major fields, students 
prepare not only for successful professions but 
also fat Vms Uttt-inelude inidlBetud exchange 
with other educated people, and the piKSUit of 
interests outside of the work-place. 



Topic Three 

Example Notes 

OuOine 

The motto "if at first you don't succeed, tiy, Uy 
again" is a saying that 1 agree with. 

Examples of struggle to maintain a heaMqr wigltt 

• Lx)w-calorie plan 

• Rigorous exercise plan 

• The Zone 

What is important is not to give up and to learn 
from each failure. 




The inoao "if at fust you 
don't succeed, try, try 
again" is t Mylng that 1 
agree Wift. 



( ] 


f This A 


! My third A 


y first J 


V time J 


V effort / 





Example Essay Three 

The motto "if at first you don't succeed, try, 
tiy agaitt^ is a saying that I agree with. In my life, 
1 have made an effort to persevere, using several 
different approaches to a problem or goal in (xder 
to be successfid. One example that comes to iniod 
is a long-term struggle to maintain a healthy 
weight. Fven as a child, I preferred sedentary 
activities like reading to sports. Truthfully, 1 
would still oAmime iee oeam tiuui m tipplc. 
Nevertheless, 1 have UmcheAmp/mi cannftigns 
to lose weight. 

My first weight loss program was a low- 
calorie plan. For six weeks, I ate fewer than 
fifteen hundred calories a day. counting every 
calorie carefully. 1 learned to choose foods like 
lettuce because it did not add nuaiy calories toti^ 
total. At the end of six weeks. I had lost twelve 
pounds! The problem was 1 felt hungry and tired 
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aU ttte time, uid I missed the foods that I had 
eliminated from my life. I gained the weight bade 
almost as quickly as 1 had lost it. 

Although I had failed in my first effort, I 
decided to try again. This time, I followed a rig- 
orous exercise plan. I walked two miles every 
morning instead of sleeping in. 1 parked my car 
at the furthest md of die pttridng lot so that I 
would have to walk. I joined a gym and used 
machines to lift weights. Although 1 didn't lose 
as much weight as I had on the low-calorie plan, 
I be^ to receive cOTiidimeDls from friends on 
my appearance. Nevertheless. I found myself 
sleeping later, missing walks and workouts 
because I was "too busy." Paridng die car so far 
from the door wasn't possible because I was 
arriving late. I gained weight again. 

But 1 tried again. My third effort was a 
program called The Zone, a diet that balances 
food intake. Forty percent of each meal is from 
the carbohydrate group, including fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and bread. Thirty percent is from die protein 
group, including meat, cheese, and eggs, and 
thirty percent is from good fats like olive oil, fish 
oil, and almonds. By limiting the portions, by 
walldng ttree times a week, ami by f<^owing tfiis 
meal plan, I have slowly reached my goal. It has 
been two years since 1 started The Zone, and 1 
feel confident diat 1 can maintain this plan. 

So, as you see, I tried and tried agaak, but at 
last I succeeded in finding a program that worked 
for me. What is important is not to give up and 
to learn from each foilure. 

Exercise 87: General Topics— 
Argue a Point of Viow 

Topic Four 

Example Notes 

OtMne 

Advantages of American roommates: 

• Pnedee aod'teitaeve'EHy^iah 

• Share and explain American culture 

• Provide insights and advice for new 
dtuitttois mfhe university 

Advantages of roommates from my country: 

• Rest from the stress of speaking a foreign 
luigomlbi''- • ' ' 



• Ofifer better siiggestionsfctMlDiAin^' 
experience' 

I view my home as a irfae»1i» iiaitaaE« ilot'«s an 
extension of my kaming at^^ronment. 



Map 




1 view m\ homo .iv .1 pljcc 10 relax, not as an 
extension of my learning environoiem. 



ExampU 'Em^ Four 

There are many advantages to living widi 
American roommates. Perhaps the most obvious 
is the opportunity fo practice and {iHprove yow 
Easiish. By interacting all the time with your 
roonunates and their friends in English, your lan- 
guage skiUS' would naturally improve. In ad^ 
ti<m, Ameriovi looiamatBS wotdd share and 
ffltplam many aspects of American culture. I 
knowof niany international students who receive 
th^ degrees in die United Stales without ever 
being invited to an American home. American 
roommates would probably invite you to cele- 
brate hohdays with their families. Moreover, the 
cakurs-^'die 6Ullpi» its^ e«d'lM[«6lnfiB^ 
would be very helpful to ha\e .American room- 
mates to provide their insights and advice when 
new Situations occurred Itt tfie<aiiiV6rsity. 

On the odier hmd, tte' advantages of living 
with roommates from your own culture should be 
considered. Although speaking EngUsh all 
the time is ben^dd,- it is also very tklag. The 
(^iportunity to on mnmnio ale' in ywr own km- 
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guage at home would gi\e you a much needed 
rest from the stress of speaking a foreign lan- 
guage. Even though sharing another culture is 
ioftnestiiig and would eoatribiite to your educa- 
tion, it is also more comfortable to have a more 
familiar lifestyle. For example, cooking and 
eating the food you ate used to would be appeal- 
ing, especially over a period of several years 
while you are in school. Finally, when situations 
arise on campus, American insights would cer- 
tainly be helpful, but international students have 
many experiences that are unique, and most 
Americans don't have the knowledge to provide 
good advice in many cross-cultural situations. 
Other international studrats liois your country 
may have gone through and solved the same 
problems and would therefore be able to offer 
better suggestions. 

As for me. roommates from my own country 
would be a better choice because I view my home 
as a place to relax, not as an extension ol my 
learning environment. However, I also tfunk that 
it would be very important to make American 
friends in order to practice English, appreciate 
the cultme more fully, and have sottie resources 
for fiiendly advice. By inviting American friends 
to my home, my roommates and 1 could have the 
bestof both worids. 

\< / -it 

Topic Five 
Example NiMn 

OuObie 

Advantages of small colleges 

•I Professors have more interaction widi tiieir 

students 

• The expense of a car can be saved 

• Students make lifelong friendships 

Advantages of a large university 

• Professors have national, international ' 
rqputittioiiB 

• The librvy will offer greater resources 

• Frequency and qualiQr of cultural events 
would be greater 

I consider cross-cultural exchange a major part 
of my education, and it would be more likely to 
occur ia a smaO college Mmosfrtiere. 




Becawelnian 


Imenwltanil mia*^ I «nuf to take every 


opportunity to an 


set «nd know AiiwrieMi miiiMBclwtit 


fellow so 


idents and profesMnson ean^ms. 



Example Essay Five 

There are many advantages to attending a 
small college. In the first place, the professors at 
small colleges have more interaction with their 
students. Because the campus is small, you see 
eacb otfier maie often in iitfbnittt wfliiigs Hke^ttie 
student uiditm or the library. In such an environ- 
ment, it is more likely that the professor will 
know your name and view you as a persfHi, not 
jUStaiinimber on a roster. In the secoild'Place« you 
can usually walk to all ot the buildings on campus 
in a short time, and often, it is possible to walk 
downtown. Hie expense of a car can be saved, 
and ihc money can be u.sed toward academic 
tuition, fees, and books. Last, a small college 
tends to be a more firiendly setting. Students 
know each other by name and make lifelong 
firinwdadiips. Although these kinds of close rela- 
tionships are possible on a larger campus, a 
smaller college encourages them ttuou^ fre- 
quent contact and shared activities. 

On the other hand, a large university has 
many attractive features. For one thing, on a large 
Compos, yisa are m<»e likely to find tMofessors 
who have national or even international reputa- 
tions for research, in addition, the library will 
probably offer greater resources for studeiHs. 
Mcxeovei; the finqnency and quality of cultural 
events on caucus would be greater on a large 
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campus because the fiacUides would accom- 
modate a larger audience and would there- 
fore provide more revenue to sponsor major 
events. 

With so many advantages for both a small 
college and a large university, it is difficult to 
make a clioice. However, in my view, a small 
ccdlBge would be bett for ate. Beeaose I am an 
international student. I want to take ever\ oppor- 
tunity to meet and know American people, 
includiDg feOow students and professors oa 
canqpus. I consider cross-cultural exchange a 
miyOTpart of my education, and it would be more 
likdy to occur in a small college atmosphere. 
After I conq>lete my imdergraduate dqg^ee, 
peiliaps the large university environment will 
have more appeal. As a graduate student, profes- 
sors who are engaged in important research 
woidd be iiis^d to my caieei: Fw now. the smaU 
cdlege is b^ter for me. 

Example Notes 
OtOUme 

Advantages of working 

• Ftieiids would pntee Ann for tti^ initiative 
and perseverance 

• Future employers might be impressed by 
their work records 

« Th^ mi^derhie tMi^Ktiottfiomtfirir 
' personal uiveiliiiiMtt ' 

Advantages of family support 

• Friends would praise them f<v effioits on 

behalf of their families 

• Future employers would not expect a work 
wcord 

• They might feel greater req^onsAiUiy toward 
others in their famihes 

F(xc my part, I must argue in favor of - fiuaodly 
nppon. It is the way tfitt my seci^iewwds. 



Map- 




For my part. I must argue in favor of family 
support. It is the way that my swiety rcw ards. 



Example Essay Six 

Some students in the United States work 
while they are earning their degrees; others 
lecdve support from dieir families. Both 
approaches have advantages and disadvantages. 
In this essay, 1 will name some of the advantages 
of each approach, and I will ai^gue in favor of 
family support. 

In a society where independence and indi- 
vidual accomplishment are valued, students who 
have earned their degrees by woriEmg woeU te 
greatly admired. Friends would praise them for 
their initiative and perseverance. Future employ- 
ers might be impressed by thdr work recixds. 
They might derive greato' satisfaction from Aeir 
personal investment. 

On the other hand, in a society where coop- 
oation and family dependence are valued, stu- 
dents who ha\e received support wcnilcl be better 
understood. Friends would praise them for their 
efforts on behalf of d^ir fandlies. Future employ- 
ers would not expect a work jfBeaid from 
students. They might feel greater responsibility 
toward others in their famihes because the 
accomplishment was shared. Tfaus^ not («e but 
every fan-iil\ member would be assuied some 
opportunity or benefit. i 

! i 
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For my part, I must argue in favor of family 
mppoiL While I irtudy at an American univmity, 
my older brother ^ku send me money every 
monlfa. Because I don't have to work, I can spend 
more time studying, and I can get better grades. 
My tamily is proud because I am on the dean's 
list of honOT students. Whm I finidi my degree 
and find a good job, I will send my younger sister 
to a school or university. I will repay my family 
by helping her. It may not be a better way, but it 
is die way tfiat my society rewards. 

V^pte Seven 

Exm^ Notes 

Outline 

In my opinion, good teachers must possess 
both excellent professional qualifications and a 
number of p>ersonal qualities that support their 
success. 

Professional qualificatirais 

• Thorough knowledge of the subject 

• Skills and talent to communicate 

• Excellent communication skills 

Personal qualificalijMtt 

• Enthusiasm 

• Patience 

• Kindness 

The good teachers who have influenced us have 
probably insisted on high standards for them- 
selves in bd&k their professional and penoofd 
lives. 




In my opinion, goixi leachen> must 
possess both excellent profiessional 
qualiftcMions and a aumber rfpenonal 

"2 



Professional ^ 
qualifications J 




The good teachen who have infliienmt us have probably 
I on high standaids for tfaemaelves in both their 
profesiional and penooal lives. 



Example Essay Seven 

In my opinion, good teachers must possess 
both excellent professional qualifications and a 
number of personal quidities ttat support their 
success. 

To be considered a highly qualified profes- 
sional, a teacher should demonstrate a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. In addition to provid- 
ing the best instruction, good teachers will stay 
current by reading the latest research. Never- 
Aeless, I would argue that Imowing" is not 
"teaching." Besides understanding the subject 
themselves, good teachers must have the skills 
and talent to communicate the subject to their stu- 
dents. Unfortunately, many of us have been in 
classes witil teachers who were quite brilliant in 
dieir fields, perhaps respected researchers who 
achieved dieir reputations through publications, 
howevtt, they were incapable of basic instruction 
such as presenting information clearly or answer- 
ing questions so that students could understand. 
In my opinion, without bc^ knowledge and com- 
mtmication skills, teachers may not be regarded 
as highly qualified professionals. 

Apttt from the professional qualificadons, 
the personal qualities (^teachers .seem to make a 
difference in the classroom and therefore distin- 
guish good teachers from others. Teachers who 
are enduisiasiic, potieot, and kind possess char- 
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acteristics that influence their students in positive 
ways. Teachers who are enthusiastic motivate 
their students and increase interest and participa- 
tion. Teachers who aie fUtiatt ghre students the 

time and confidence to continue studying until 
they have mastered the lesson. Teachers who are 
kind encourage interaction widi their students 

and thereby create opportunities for learning. 
Moreover, the teachers who show kindness set an 
example for their students that transcends the 
subject 

We can all recall the good teachers who have 
influenced us. I submit that they probably in- 
sisted on high standards for themselves in both 
their ^fessional and pers(Hial lives. 

Exercise 89: General Topicsr— 
Imagine a ^ItMrtiM 

Topic Eight 

Ejuui^ Notes 

OuOiite 

If I could meet one iil^)0|tant person during 
my stay in the United States, 1 would meet the 
president. 

• To evaluate him as a person 

• To ask him ahout his foreign policy 

• To provide him with information about int^- 
natiohal students"" •< 

If I had the opportunity to meet the president, 1 
would observe, listen, and offer my opinions. 




If I had Ihc iippiirlumty lo mecl Ihc pn-Milonl. I 
wt)uM observe, listen, and offer my opinions. 



Example Essay Eight 

If I could meet one important person during 
my stay in the United States, I would meet the 
president J would like to make his acquaintance 
for three reasons. First. I would like to evaluate 
him as a person. Although we have many oppor- 
tunities to see the pieadent in formd settings on 
television, in my opinion, the best way to judge 
character is by having a personal interview. In 
this way, it is possible to see uilo the person's 
eyes and t2d» note of small ffiBonai8Bu* lliat 
indicate truthfulness and integrity. I would like to 
meet the president to know for myself what kind 
of man is the leader of the United States. 

Second, I would like to have the chance to 
ask the president ahout his foreign policy. Of 
course, 1 am most interested in the plans for 
collaboration with leaders from my region as well 
as specific goals for peace. It would be very 
enlightening to be able to hear the president's 
own words instead of listening to a speech that 
had been written by odi^ for bii&' to d£tfv» to 
the public. 

Last, the opportunity to meet the president 
wmdd allow me to provide him with informa- 
tion about international students in the United 
States. In spite of the many advisors that are 
constantly available to the president on cross- 
coltiiFal sdMrs. T&olM ttit any Of flidii dobld 
relate to the president the experience of an inter- 
national student on an American campus. I would 
lilce him to know fk>w importuit ft is to' livbde 
with other nations to provide scholarships fcir 
study in the United States and once students are 
living on American campuses, what a unique 
(qjportunity American people have to extend hos- 
pitality and friendship to them. The inqir^ssion 
that international students gain of the United 
States may be more important to world peace 
than the technology that they team to use in their 
college classes. 

If 1 had the opportunity to meet the president, 
I would obsove, listen, mid offer my opinions. 
Then, I would take a photograph of the two of us 
in order to prove that it had happened. 
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imciSE 90: O ei mi l Tdpi M to p p ert 

Topic NiM 

Example Notes 

Outline 

I support the construction of an airport in our 
local community. 

• Economic opportunities 

• The exchange of people 

I si^fport die buildii^ of an airport in our com- 
munity for both the economic and the intellectual 
advantages that would occur as a result 




Infpon the building of an airport in our 
obmrnmuty for bolfa the ecoaomic and the 
teHfleotuI i^NMMgMtfHl woaid «ocur at a 



Example Essay Nine 

I support the construction of an airport in oiu" 
local conununity. Although I acknowledge that it 
would cause 8(»iie piobliMns, most notably noise 

in die adjacent neighborhoods, congestion on the 
highways, and possibly pollution from the jet 
fuel. I think that these problems would be more 
duu compensated for by die progress that would 
occur in the area. 

Perhaps the most obvious improvements in 
the community would be die ecomMuc opportu- 
nities. There would be many jobs created as a 
direct result of the airport. Construction of build- 
ings, roads, and parking facilities would require 
workers. After the structures and infrastructures 
were completed, a large number of service per- 



sonnel would need to be hired to handle the 
ticketing, baggage, and food service facilities. 
In additi(Mi, sraie businesses aUeady established 
in the community would benefit from the new 
airport. For example, taxi and transportation 
services, hotels, and restaurants could expect to 
receive more vii$it(»is. Even the shops might 
experience an increase in revenue as a result 
of more tourists. Local artisans who sell their 
crafts on the sU:eets might also benefit. The sum 
total of die financial influx cooild have a signifi- 
cant unpact on the standard of living for people 
in our community. 

A less apparent but potentially important 
CMisequence ctfan airpcHt would be the exchange 
of people regionally, nationally, and even inter- 
nationally. Previously, the community has been 
very isolated. Such provincidism encourages a 
very narrow perspective of life. By opening our 
community to different people, we could also 
expect to be exposed to new ideas that they would 
brhig widi Haem. Although some of the Ter- 
ences might be shocking and we might reject 
them for our own lifestyles, 1 suggest that it is 
worthwhile to know about different points of 
view and ways of living. The convenience of 
travel out of the community to other cities should 
also provide opportunities for observmg and pur- 
tidpating in diioferent lifestyles as wdl as for 
communicating more regularly with other people 
in a global society. It can be argued that choices 
for life made in ignorance are not really choices 
at all. 

In short, I support the building of an airport 
in our community for both the economic and 
the intellectual advantages diat would occur as a 
result. 

Exercise 91: General Toplce— Defend 
a Choice 

TopieliM 

Exan^ Notes 

Outline 

The most significant achievement, in my opinion, 
is the Internet. 

• Communicaticms 

• Business 

• Politics 

• Products 
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ht nxff iwew. it is fair to say that the Internet is 
the most important achievement of the twentieth 
centuiy for the efifect that it has had on so many 
levete of our society. 

Map 




Example Essay Ten 

Of all die raventions created in the twentieth 
century, the most significant achievement, in my 
opinion, is the Internet. Although it is true that 
advances in biomedical engineering and genome 
napping Iwve tfie potenttal to alleviite mSemg 
from many diseases. I did not choose them 
because they will affect our futures. The Internet, 
on the odier hand, is affecting all of us right now. 
I especially notice four areas in which the Inter- 
net has brought revolutionary change, riearly, 
communications has been transformed by e-mail 
owcr^ Interna Messages across totmiational 



boundaries can now be sent instantly at minimal 
cost. The convenience and cost effectiveness 
has encouraged global interaction and has con- 
tributed to the exchange of ideas at all levels Df 
personal and professional communication. 

Business has also been revolutionized by 
the Internet Besides tfie obvious advantages oi 
advertisement to a global consumer conununity 
by large companies, individual consumers have 
also found that shopping on E-Bay or other web 
sites offtm diem a widdr teteed<m of gbi^ tfrnh 
their local stores. The success of business over 
the Internet is evidenced by the huge yearly 
increase in the number of shoppers using the 
Inteni^ for {wvc^ases. 

Another area that has shown fundamental 
change as a result of the Internet is the political 
arena. In the United States, politicians running 
for ofHce are using web sites to contact con- 
stituents and speak to a large number of potential 
supporters. Politicians in other countries have 
mMed tile efife^v«ness (if iliis mbdel, and are dtto 
beginning to take advantage of the Internet for 
political action. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning that all of die 
technology that was crucial to the invention of 
the Internet has been used to create many useful 
products. The microchip, which was key to the 
information sapetUj^hway, is found in evoyd^g 
from microwaves in the kitchen to toys in the 
playroom, as well as cell phones and navigation 
equipment in our vdiicles. In my view, it is fair 
to say that die Jatecaet is the most important 
achievement of the twentieth century for the 
etfect that it has had on so many levels of our 
society. 
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Essays on ucudemic topics can be evaluated by referring to the checklist printed below. Examples oi 
Level 5 essays for Exercises 92-100 follow. 



NO 
0 



1 



2 



3 



4 



YES 
5 



/ The essay answers the topic question. 



/ There are only minor inaccuracie& in the ccmtent . 



/ The essay is direct and well-oiganized for the t(^ic. 

/ The sentences are logically c<»inected to each other. 

/ Details and examples su|^rt Ae main idea. 

✓ The writer expres:>es complete thoughts. 

/ The meaning is easy fm the reader to coao^Hehend. 

/ A wide range of vocabulary is used. 

/ The vmtet paraphrases, using his or her own words. 

/ The vmtet credits the atttliar with wosding when necessary. 

/ There are only minor errors in grammar and idioms. 

/ The academic es^y is within a nu^e of 15IQK225 WOfds. 
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ExHiCiSE 92; Academic Toptcs S miMr teg cf Tm^IIiwIgi aN Uctures I 

Audio 

Narrator: Now listen to a professor's response to the textbook passage. 
Professor: 

Today we're going to talk about the Rosenhan study, which is probably the classic example of the 
effect that labeling has on the diagnosis and treatment of psychiatric disordas. The purpose ol^tlie stiiify 
was to determine how this initial diagnosis of schizophrenia . . . how that label would affect the tteat- 

ment of patients who were not suffering from the disorder. 

Rosenhan and his team were admitted separately to several different psychiatric hospitals wiUi the 
uh reported symptom of hearing voices. In reality, all of the ilivestigatars woe completely normal, but 
because . . . because of the reported symptom, they were identified and labeled as schizophrenic. After 
their admission, all of the investigators behaved normally. Nevertheless, their behavior was interpreted 
by the health care professionals as symptomatic of the disorder in their original diagnosis. So it was 
... it had to be the expectation diat influenced the staff. 

Investigators remained in the hospitals for as long as two months without being detected. Interest- 
ingly enough, the other patients seemed to sense that the investigators were not really ill. In fact, several 
patients confronted them, they asked whether they might be journalists or professors. But the hospital 
staff did not question the original diagnosis, and dtsdiaiged the investigators with a diagnosis of schiz- 
ophrenia in remission, that is, not active at the moment. 

The Rosenhan study is important because it suggests that labels can create expectations, and expec- 
tations can influence trealmait, even in the absence of symptoms. 

Example Notes 

Textbook — Deviant behavior 

19S0s — consensus theory/structural fimctionalism 

standard social norms 
deviant form of behavior 
recently — ^labeling dieoiy 
label 

social expectations 
consider social context 
environment supports 

Lecture — Rosenhan study 
effect labeling on diagnosis, treatment 
psychiatric disorders 

patients not suffering disorder 
purpose = how initial diagnosis schizophrenia affected treatment 
meiiiod 

investigators normal, reported symptom, labeled 
behaved normally, interpreted symptomatic, two months 
result 

expectation influenced staff 
other patients questioning 

conclusion 

labels create expectations, influence treatment in absence of sytofitonas 

Example Writing Answer 

The textbook details the history of abnormal psychology, beginning with consensus theory and struc- 
mnd fimctiinialism in the 19S0s in which deviant behavior was measured against standard social norms. 
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In contrast, a more modem theory known as labeling theory was explained. Labeling theory contends 
that the social expectations of others and the f^ysical envinHiment will influeace behavior on the part 
of those people who are labeled. 

The tmrfwne of tfie RosenliaB study was to diBooiva- the effect of « Mae (fiagno«i> on tteatment 
of patients in a psychiatric hospital. Investigators who were not suffering from schizophrenia reported 
symptoms typical of the disorder and were labeled at intake as schizophrenic. Although they behaved 
normally during the period of their confinement, the hospital staff continued to interpret their Ixteidoir 
as abwmnal. Rosenhm's m^gests that the es^iei^iitions established by the labd can detmiuiie the 
treatment of patimts wok y/tea s^i^ms do not sof^pait the (»iginal diagnosis. 

Audio 

Narrator: Now listen to a professor's response to the textbook passage. 
Professor: 

Using the basic technique pioneered by Fantz, Dr. EUzabeth Speike, a professor at Harvard Unt- 
versity, has developed a large numbo' of experiments witti preferential staring. Remember, that's the toh 
deucy of infants to look at go m ei hii ^ that's new or surprising for a longer period of time. So, she uses 
preferential staring to assess the general knowledge that infants have without benefit of prior experience, 
and she generalizes her conclusions to speculate about the basic cognitive skills with which humans are 
bom — those which ^sttegoidi humans as a qwcies. Accoidii^ to Spdloe, neuronal nKxfailes mosilie in 
place at birth, and their presence must allow babies to quickly build mental representations of peofte, 
famiUar objects, spatial and numerical relationships. This innate core knowledge explains how children 
are able to learn and organize their world at such a rapid rate. According to Speike, the foimdation for 
humm learning is part of the nature of human beings. As you might imagine, SpeUce's work is used as 
an argument for heredity in the continuing discussion about the relative importance of heredity and envi- 
ronment. She asserts that the origin of human knowledge is a fundamentally human legacy. 

Example Notes 

Textbook — Speike /Harvard 

preferential staring 

genoal knowledge infants 

innate cognitive skills 

"core knowledge" 

explains nqnd leathing 

supports heredity 

Lecture — iitfiBnt preference = studies rely on inference 
Robert Fantz technique 

two visual choices 

lock at one visual longer 

same choices, change position, trade same visual 
Johnson 

three choices = human face, features scrambled, blank 
moved visuals, recorded head + eye movements 
babies 1 day old tracked correctly drawn face 

Eiample Writing Answer 

In order to determine preferences by infants, Robert Fantz developed a technique for inferring 
choices. Researchers show two visuals to a baby, recording the length of time that each visual hcdds ite 

attention. Repeating the presentation and changing the position of the visuals allow the researcher to 
identify whether the baby is tracking a visual consistently. Using this technique, Johnson showed babies 
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three visuals, including a normal human face, a face with the features misplaced, and a blank. ^ inovilig 
the visuals and recording the degree to which babdes tracked them, lotuison di^.nnioiwt that cveo iieiy 
young babies preferred the normal face. , > 

Buildup on the waik by Pantz, Spetke developed a number of experiments witfi infsaiB 'in an effoit 
to determine their general knowledge. Using preferential staring to determine their responses. Speike 
posited that babies are bom with "core knowledge," which explains their rapid learning curve. With 
iaaate cognitive tfdUs ttat are availaUe firam Inr^ iniute ace abte to lespond quickly to their tam- 
tomneoL The results sq>po(t the claim tfuit heredity is an important £Bctor in developnaNit 

Exercise 94: Academic Topics-Summaries of Textbooics and lectures 

Audio 

Narrator: Now listen to a professor's response to the textbook passage. 
Professor 

Whales and other mammal s who inhabit the ocean have been problematic in the context of evolu- 
tionary theories. Since tbey breathe air. we can't classify them as fish, but they have adapted themselves 
to life in the ocean. So how did that happen? The most widely accepted explanation has been that they 
. . « that whales most have e¥<dved fifom land uumals that migrated into ^ water for some pressing 

environmental reason. 

This was highly speculative imtil the discovery of fossils that chronicled a number of uh of inter- 
meditty stages from Hnd animals to whales, iscludbig whale-lOce creatures with titty appendagesfiinilar 

to legs and feet. It s now generally agreed that whales must have descended from mamaials, and fur- 
thermore, that these mammals lived about 50 million years ago. And 1 think that's pretty amazing. 

Now, the question is which mammals were the ancestors of the whale? So . . . using DNA analysis, 
we see tfatf aegments of non-coding DNA are shared by the whide and die hippopotamus talaoti^ the 
«diale and other close relatives of the hippo like giraffes, camels, and pigs. Although the premise still 
needs further study, there's quite a bit of support for the "whippo" hypothesis. Although they may not 
look like cousins, miiales and hippos may be closely related. 

•■)■ ..ij. 

Example Notes . , 

Textbook — classification of species 
Liimaeus — 18 C System qfNamt naming 

Darwin — 100 yrs Origin of Species genealogy ■ 

evolutionary relationships 

C(nnparison anatomy, fossils 
Today — tree branches 

2 species diverge 

orders/families — similarities evident 
Ex«Cetaceans 

fish-shaped bodies 

paddles for arms, no legs 

blubber 

Lecture — whales problematic 

breathe air, not fish 

adiq>ted life in ocean 
widely accepted 

whales evolved from land animals 

ravironmental reason migrated water 
f»ss»l» - ' .1 ' I' II 
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intermediary stages 
tiny legs, feet 

descended land animals SO million years 
DNA 

shared whale + hifipo, not giraffes, camels, pigs = **whippo" hypothesis 

Example Writiiig Answer 

According to the textbook, the Linnaeus system, which is used to name species, and Darwin's theory, 
which identifies evolutionary relationships among species, are supported by a comparison of anatomi- 
cal structures and their tossil remains. The similarities are evident at the level ol orders and taniiLies, 
as for example, that of Cetaceans with fish-shaped bodies, paddles for arms, no tegSi, and a li^ of 
insuhiting blubber. 

It is difficult to classify whales because they breathe air like mammals but they live in water like 
fish. One generally accepted theory is that whales evolved from mammals on land, adapting themselves 
to life in tfie ocean as a result isi an environmeotal change. Fossilized rranains (xF a m^ibercrf sea crea- 
tures with legs and feet in various stages of develc^nnent seem to prove the theory that whales are the 
descendants of land mammals, and that they |xobably diverged about 50 million years ago. Further- 
more, DNA testing suggests that the hippopotamus may be llle closest ndative 0f ^ whale, a possi- 
bility referred to as the "whippo" hypothesis. 

Exercise 95: Academic Topics-Summaries of Textbool(s and Lectures 

Audio 

Narrator: Now listen to a professor's response to the textbook passage. 
Professor: 

Of course, we must give credit to Daniel Coleman for his valuable contribution to the tleld of psy- 
chology. Clearly, it is a good service to popularize concepts so that the general public can understand 
and use what we're leanung in the field df psychdogy. In the case of emodonid intdligeace, oooipa- 
nies have taken a hard look at IQ testing as a basis for hiring employees, and schools have begun to 
rethink the emphasis that has been place on standardized testing. However, there are three areas in 
Coleman's wosk that trouUe me. First, very little credit is given to the original psychologists who put 
forward the notion of aQotional intelligaice. I do not. by the way, blame Coleman for this oversight. 
Rather, the media seems to have been responsible for identifying the term almost exclusively with 
Coleman at the expense of such early psychologists as Peter Salovey and Jack Mayer. Okay . . . another 
conserai'is lihat Gotemaa Ins useiltiie^enn so bfoadfy. nm . . . iittactuingtng it witti related but not. ..iden- 
tical terms, such as emotional literacy, emotional ^lls, emotional health, and even emotional compe- 
tency. Finally, and this is probably the most serious criticism, Coleman fails to refer to and cite research 
over many years in the area of personality studies. Instead, he appears to uphold personal beliefs about 
what constituies onotional iaielfiganee« ifooring the laige te^ of oq^ieal asearch availaUe to 

support or . . . or refute some of the specific claina he makes abottt the rdatli^imixHrtttice (tf EI 

as compared with IQ or other measures. i 

Example Notes 

Textbook — emotional intelligence ' " 
capacity to understand own emotions 

make judgments others 
respond emotionally charged situations 
measures EI 

discriminating feeling, actions 
managing, expressing emotions 
interpreting 

paitic^Maitig tielation^ps 
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Emotfawiri liitdliyenee 

Daniel Coleman 

IQ tests not as helpful as EI tests predicting success career, social 
employers 
lecniit teams ■ 

screen applicants 

parents traditionally taught El, children —> deficiencies basic life skills 
scbools EI curricula as significant as subjects 
Ustemng * 

conflict resolution 

life skills — responsibility, dependability 

Lecture — Coleman • 
+ popularize ctnicepts 

+ reconsider IQ standardized tests employment/school 

- fUled emfit to Sak»viy/M^ 

-extended term to literacy, skills, health, competency 

- neglected empirical research personality studies 

- specific claims based on belief 

Example Writing Answer 

Emotional intelligence is the capacity to understand one's own emotions and to make judgments 
about die way tiurt odim are responding emotionally to situatioia uid evoits^ as well as to respond to 

emotionally charged situations in socially acceptable ways. Measures of emotional intelligence consist 
of discriminating between feelings and actions, managing emotions and expressing them appropriately, 
interpreting the emotions that others express, and saccessfiilly initiating and participating in 
relationships. 

In his boolv. Emotional Intelligence. Daniel Coleman claimed that standardized intelligence tests 
were not as helpful in predicting success in a career or in social settings as tests of emotional intelli- 
gence, l&nployera buBiness and industry wfao ntedlo reennt peoiJle lbrpoBititmson teams have shown 
interest in emotional intelligence scores to assist them in screening applicants. Furthermore, some edu- 
cators think that the sldlls associated with emotional intelligence are as significant as the subjects tra- 
ditionally taught in school. 

Altiiough the professor acknowledges Coleman's contribution to applied psychology in the work- 
place and school, she identifies three problems in the research. First, Coleman failed to give credit to 
previous researchers, especially to Salovey and Mayer, who first used the term "emotional intelligence." 
bi iaimess, die professor cMcedes that the mecfia maqr> be le^iOBiiMe iot this oversight. Second, 
Coleman uses the term to refer to a number of related but different concepts, including literacy, skills, 
health, and competency. The reference to emotional inteUigence in so many different contexts is con- 
fusing. Finally, Coleman neglects to use the empirical research on personality studies to support spe- 
dlBe claims, using his b^irf stractuii& msiead. Aiicoiding to tbe pr^sstx; Coleman skilly (fida^t meet 
die standards for scientific research. 

Bbki W; A ca d i il c Topio- SwiiiBafiei iff Ttetbooltt mJ Lectufes 

Audio 

Naitalor: Now listen to a professor's response to the textbook passage. 

Professor: 

Although 1 agree for the most part with the information found in your textbook, I am disturbed by 
die tuA diat die audiots focus alliiost exclusively on die geographical and geological changes brought 
^bout by diifting sea levels. In additi<» to these, and aiguably, of equal ff[^igif3m,^^tt^q^^ ffff^ *^ 
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serious effest^om'^ CKguiisins that live in the littcwal zone and adopt to the fluctuatiiig sea levels. 

Whether the changes are abrupt or gradual, organisms must adjust to new conditions as the water recedes 
and exposes their habitat to the air, or creates turbulence in the water where, uh . . . rough waves can 
dislodge them and even carry them oat of the habitat in which they can survive. Water temperature and 
the levels of salinity in tide pools also vary with the changes in the littoral zone . . . and this is serious 
when we consider that even a few degrees or a slight change in the salt content can mean that an entire 
Species will be extinguislied. So, uh, 1 invite you to think about the repercussions of the various geo- 
giafducal diaages m the to^ i^Bi^Qmeiait» including the millions of species that i;M>tt tlie tttlq^ 
zones, diioughout the world. 

Example Notes 

Textbook — littoral zone = coastal environment 
water line highest 

200 feet beloW wafer, storm waves cumot «fistuib sediment 

coast = general term land high tide to change landscape ' 
shoreline = point land sea meet, shifting tides, weather 
changes sea level -¥ littoral zone fluctuates 

falls -> exposing land 

rises — > submerging coastal areas 
factors - currents, temperatures, barometric pressure, gravity 
mean sea level 

average hourly 

forty sites US coast 
sea levels up 100 years 

sudden changes — ^volcanic 

gradual changes — erosion 

Lecture — basic agreement 
Textbook — geography/geology 
also affects marine life 

exposes habitat to air 

disrupts area out to sea 

changes temperature/salt content — extinction 

EiBunple Writing Answer 

The "littoral zone" is a term that is used to refer to the coastal environment. The zone spans the 
area from the place on land where the water line appears at its highest point to about 200 feet below 
the water where it is so deep that the storm waves cannot disturb the sediment on the sea floor. The lit- 
toral zone may be' disitoguished from the coast which is a general term fcH- the land that can be seen at 
high tide to the first major change in the geographical landscape, for example, a mountain range. In 
contrast, the shoreline is the point where the land and the sea meet, a shifting line that responds to vari- 
ations in die tides and weather conditions. 

In fact, changes in sea level can cause the littoral zone to fluctuate, exposing laii^lb Aef-sea leVSl 
falls, and submerging coastal areas under the ocean as the sea level rises. Many factors can produce 
changes in sea level, including currents, temperatures, barometric pressure, and gravity. In order to stan- 
d»£ze idi^'S'i^sh^V^ flwasin^, a **mean sea leveTis averaged ftv a fMHticular site!,- u^g1>OQrty"tea 
levels to compute it. 

Although the professor is in basic agreement with the information presented in the textbook, he 
objects to the emphasis placed on geography and geology at the expense of biology. He claims that the 
chaises HI the littoral zone are equally significant for the marine life-^fiiat idiabits it, cUdMg'seveaS df- 
nificant disruptions to habitats. Exposure to air. turbulence in the coastal waters, and changes in tem- 
perature or salt content can all cause serious problems for plants and animals. Even minor changes can 
result in the ^tinc^on of a^iecies. 
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EmiOMI ITMtifiiiHlft lillll tlMMMlHtt' if ItalfeillGIHi'ltCtWfBS 

Audio 

Narrator: Now listen to a professor's response to the texttxmk passage. 

Professor: 

Although the ecological and the societal interpretations of The Pearl are interesting, I think that 
Steinbeck had a more personal reason for writing it. Remember that he wrote this novella after he had 
been awarded the Pulitzer Prize for fiedon and had achieved bodi fiime and fortune Mivwdttr. Like 
Kino, the protagonist of The Pearl. Steinbeck is trying to reconcile his new position in society with his 
previous lite as an impoverished artist. Although the fisherman had dreamed that peace and happiness 
could be bought with the pearl, he realizes that these spiritual gifts are beyond price. They canaot be 
purchased. Pertu^s Steinbeck is somewhat autobiographical when he depicts Kino's rise to prominence 
and prosperity, and the disillusionment that follows. Success had provided material wealth and luxury, 
but it had come with a price. Steinbeck was struggling with disappointing relationships and alcoholism. 
His spiritual life had declined as his material weaMi increased. So I lliink the woik can be inteipceted 
as an allegory of human desires, the vanity of material wealth, and the struggle between good and evU 
that Steinbeck himself was facing. As he writes in the introduction, "If this story is a parable, perhaps 
everyone takes his own meaning from it and reads his own life into it." Precisely this latitude for per- 
sonal iidni|8et»li<m vnliiia die univeisal themes gives The Pearl such oiduring tipp^ and P9fmi|8 us 
to speculate about Steinbeck himself. 

Example Notes 

Textbook — Interpretation The Pearl — ^John Steinbeck 
ecological — exploring Gulf CA 

not to distuib balance nature 

returning pearl to sea rccstahiishes balance 
social Justice — relationships between classes 

priest, doctor — upper, fishermen — lower 

rich igoote, take advantage — priest, doctor expected financial reward tx intraett 

parable — evil vs good 
pearl can buy material comfort 
spiritual peace more precious 

Lecture — autobiographical Steinbeck 
wrote The Pearl after famous/Pulitzer Prize 
Kino/Steinbeck material possesfions di^llusiqaed 

ruined relationships/alcoholism . • i , , > 

both spiritual deterioration 

■Bxaw^ Writing Answer 

There are a number of interpretations of The Pearl, a legend about a poor fisherman retold by John 
Steinbeck. The critics who promote an ecological interpretation point out tliat Steinbeck heard the story 
when he was exploring the Gulf <tf Odifionda as part of an expedition to resean^lliamariiM fifettMie. 

To them, the book issues a warning not to disturb the balance of nature. By returning the pearl to the 
sea, the fisherman reestablishes a balance of nature. Another interpretation focuses on social justice. 
The way diat the peari merdiants exploit the fi^ennen supports diis explanation. The relationships 
between the upper class as represented by the priest and the doctor and the lower class personified by 
the fishermen demonstrate how the rich either ignore or take advantage of the poor. It is only when they 
can expect to be rewarded financially that the priest and the doctor show any interest in the poor fish- 
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Oman. A third interpretation is that The Pearl is a putk^ of the battle between evil and good, sym- 
bolically exemplified by the material comfort Aat'llie petti can bi^ ud tfiB i^iiitoal peace aid satb- 

faction that are more precious than any price. 

In the lecture, the professor suggests that Steinbeck may have written The Fearl as an autobio- 
gftpMcd adcoittt ife p<nnt» out diat the«ovdla was puMltlied after he liad adiievetf funeiDd finan- 
cial independence. The Pulitzer Prize provided Steinbeck with attention and allowed him to indulge 
himself by purchasing material possessions; however, he became disillusioned. Like Kino, his spiritual 
lift s^iBned St^ibeck 8|Mialed into aiecftiolism, leaving a ttail ^rmiied rdi^muldps bdUod. Pnthivs 
Steinbeck longed for the past, when he was a straggling artist, before he found his pds». 

Exercise 98: Academic Topics— Summaries of Textbooks and Lectures 

Audio 

NanafOR Now Ibten to a professor's le^ionse to tbt l»lbook passage. 
ProfMSor: 

So why did the humans in the Allen experiment actually increase the level of stress on the part of 
the subjects? Well, several ideas come to mind. For one thing, the uh human companions may actually 
have felt stress for the subjects, and . . . and may have transmitted their higher stress levels to the sub- 
jects. A friend might want the subject to succeed at the task, and the subject might sense that, so ... so 
their presence might increase the stress already present in the situation. In other words, the subject may 
have felt m^ piessuie to do wdl instead of feeling support for eomptetifig the task. 

Or, it's possible that the subjects were embarrassed because uh because they feared that their per- 
formance might be evaluated by their friends, and failure ... I mean not completing the task correctly 
. . . that could cause them to risk losing some of the respect that had been buUt into their lelationdi^. 
Clearly, a pet is nonjudgmental about mathematical ability whoeas a human friend might reglMer dis- 
appointment or criticism or the subject might perceive criticism, even when none existed. 

In a related follow-up study in which the subjects were asked to respond to the stress that they had 
felt during aietadt«8ev««iwO(iira motioned ttefk^ . .liei«,MiiieiCBdAi». . .ftiir^^logBdm^t 
get angry, dogs don't trade in their owners for new friends, and dogs don't stop loving their owners tf 
they aren't successful." According to Allen, the data doesn't reveal exactly why the dogs provided 
0saier cqpfKMt. but fifs pnsuasive as to 1fa» vahie of pets in ttie Uves of tii^ owners when it's neces- 
saiy to GOp^vfiA stressful situttioiH. 

EmmleNotes 

Tn^oolc— jCasm AIlMi>aq)nniiA9ft 
pets effective emodcMuri suppott in stressful situations^ tacgttiBhie&'w^baa bamUi 
procedure 

women dog owners solve difHcult math problem 
pet. no one, human friend present 
fluctuations in blood pressure, heart rate meastaed siress 
results 

iM^iai>i«e effect fnend in nxMH 

pulse 115 humans. 100 no one, 80 dog 
Lecture — explanations for incieased stress with friend 
iMcsid's stitsA traom^ied to siAgect 

desire for friend to succeed —> lm»on room increased pressure 

fear losing face 

follow up study — dogs not critical, friends might pass judgment 
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Ryn nnily Wiitiilg Answer 

According to a study by Karen Allen and reported in the textbook, pets are very effective in pro- 
viding emotional support to their owners when stressful situations occuc In fact, the study suggested 
Art pets were more effective than huoian friends. Woami who owned 6ogt weie selected to pivticipate 
in the experiment. When confronted with the task of solving a difficult math problem, the group that 
was allowed to keep their dogs nearby experienced lower levels of stress as measured by fluctuations 
in blood pressure and heait rate than the groups that were alone in the room or those that had taken a 
good firicnid witii tfaem. The sGoprisin^y ne^ve effect at a firiend m liie room mm dooimeated by an 
average pulse rate of 1 IS for subjects witb humans present, cooq^aied with 100 widioot 9qq;>o(t, and 
80 for subjects with dogs present. 

Several tfxpiiDMtiMfe for tbe^tacfeiftfl feve^ ofitren «rtbn Meads* wewir^ ttxftwod 
in the lecture. If human friends felt stress themselves, they could have transmitted those feelings to the 
subjects, or the desire for a friend to succeed may have contributed to general tension in the room, 
thereby increasing the pressure to solve the problem correctly. Another possibility is that fear of losing 
face in front of a friend caused stress. In a follow-up survey, several participants remariced that a dog 
doesn't u ithhold its affection or abandon its ow ncrs if they aren't successftd. In short, the fact that dogs 
are not perceived as critical may make them more supportive in certain Sttesisful situations than human 
friends who might pass judgment on one's ability to cope. 

ExBiGttE 99: J^adenic Topics— Sunmarfes of Textbooks and Lectures 

Audio 

Narrator: Now listen to a professor's response to the textbook passage.. ,> 
Professor: 

Well, you've read about some of the perceived disadvantages of telecommuting. Now let's look at 
some of the advantages that one company found when they surveyed employees who had elected to 
ll>erie i(oi»liieiir«oa]puteis at home for two boun at Ae begiimrag of every day. Alter Hyi^ a partial 
.Iflecommuting schedule for four months, participating employees at International Box Corporation 
liqxjrted a marked decrease in job-related stress due to traditional commuting. By working at home from 
eight in the morning until ten o'clock mid-moming, employees noticed that they were able to avoid the 
ovecerowded buses and tiaiiis at peak hours of ,iHe(>aild they didn't have to drive on the freeways at 
rush hour A significant segment of the employees responding to the survey cited worrying about being 
late to work as a primary concern before the telecommuting option. According to those who expressed 
this cmicem, driving borne during rash hour is less strrasfrd dran driving to work ui the meabxg beenne 
there's an element of choice about when to leave and less pressure to arrive punctually. Some partici- 
pants mentioned the cost of commuting by car a^ a reason to use a full-time telecommuting qf)it|on, 
should the company decide to implement one. 

Another finding was that telecommuting, even part-time, seemed to influence the de^ne of job 
satisfaction on the part of participating employees. Why? Because they felt that they had more control 
over their time than they had experienced before the telecommuting schedule was instituted. And even 
diough scrnie of the ranpfoyees actually worked longer dian die required two hours from thefr heme 
computers, they still reported a more positive attitude about their work. One reason that appeared 
firequendy in the responses was that they enjoyed the quiet envkonoientt and tb6.0|ipoftuni|y to, dress 
casually during the early morning hours. <, \ 

Finally, die conqMuy discovered that the telecommuters wei»aeaudfy flMie>pio&ictw« as«QaRpared 
with a similar group of employees who worked on the regular eight-to-five schedule at the office. 
Employees cited the advantage of an extended period of time to focus on projects that required con- 
centration witibont the usual interruptions that usually occurred in the office, such as tel^hones ringing 
and colleague tQq)earing at the door. In fact, the most commonly mentioned activity for the telecmn- 
muting hours seemed to be rqxvt writing and special projects. Any questions? 
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Example Notes 

Textbook — reasons telecommuting not popular 
new system takes time 

nuHM^ers rehictant, ^nployees not concentrated 

employees 

value social, professional interaction 
fear fwgotten when promotions 
work longer hours, ncvex separating life + woric 
Lecture — positive perspective 
employees IntHnational Box Corp — partial schedule 
less stress to work oa time— avoid ru^ hours, fiill time save money for car 
job satisfaction — independence time 

higher productivity — quieter + fewer intemq>tions concentrate on projects, reports 

Eamiple WcNtag Answor 

The textbook passage presents several reasons why telecommuting has not been as popular as pre- 
dicted in early news publications. In addition to the fact that the implementation of new systems requires 
time, some managers have been reluctant to participate in the management of employees whb are not 
concentrated in one location. Besides that, employees themselves have shown less interest than had been 
anticipated. The value of social and professional interaction with colleagues appears to be valued by 
employees, and there are concerns about being forgotten when supervisors are making decisions about 
promotions. FurUiermore, w(»ldng from home can encourage employees to work longer hours, never 
really separating their life from their work. 

In contrast, the lecture provides a more positive perspective. Employees at international Box Cor- 
poration who participated in a partid schedule of telecommuting reported tfuit they felt less stress about 
getting to work on time because Aey could avoid the rush hours for puUic transportation and fireeway 
use. The possibility of saving money for maintaining and operating a car made full-time telecommut- 
ing more attractive than traditional commuting. Job satisfaction, independence in scheduling work time, 
and hitler levels of pnxhictivity also uncovcaed among telecommuterB at Intonatimal Box. A 
quieter environment with fewa interruptions gave enq>loyees an oppcxtunity to ccwcentrate on pngects 
and reports. 

Audio 

Narrator Now listen to a professOT's response to the textbook passage. 
Proffessor 

Let's consider the question about whether gifts can ever be considered voluntary and without com- 
pensation like the definition that we find in an F.nglish language dictionary. Although we claim that in 
mainstream American culture, gift giving is devalued when there are obligations attached to the gift, 
Iet*s look more closely at diat assumption. Are gifts redly voluntary in modem American sociiety; or 
illtimately, do all gifts originate as social obligations with the potential for reciprocity? If we look at 
major social events in the United States, the kind to which invitations are sent, say a child's birthday 
party or a wedding, doesn't the invitation imply that a gift is required, and if so, is the act truly volun- 
tary? For exaniple, if your child receives an inVitatitm tb a t^ift^ party at a clasamto'^s liiome, and if 
you send a nice gift. well, isn't it likely that when the time comes for a birthday pttty for your child, 
you'll send an invitation to that classmate, and isn't it true that you'll expect a gift of more or less equal 
Vdt^f iUHl ft^ 6ti^miillS6 im*t aibfe W atlit»d yoor iMd's party? Won't you expect a gift to be 
delivered fii^fwfs0'^9fbiy yott fB&. this way if ^ ^Ving wcsre vohuAtty, yAik m x^iadon 
attached? ' ' • 
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Instead of buying into public declarations and published d^finitioiffi, we need to dWdy 'iMirown 

culture as closely as we study \«. hai anthropoIoL'isiv !i:i\ e traditionally considered the more . . . more 
exotic cultures. By scrutinizing our history and literature, and by questioning the assumptions behind 
our own social actions, we ... we position ourselves for a more honest appraisal of who we are, and 
. . . and how our values intersect widi die activities of our daily lives. In odier wotds, we begin to under- 
stand our own culture. 

Ask yourself, why are you embarrassed by an expensive gift? Why do you teel uncomfortable 
accepting it? Is it because you know that along with die gift is die expectation that a gift diould be 
IW^rocated? Do you feel obligated to return an equally impressive gift? And what if your ducna- 
stances don t permit you to do so? In that case, is the gift a problem? If so. then it isn't only reciproc- 
ity that defines gift giving in America, but also parity, 1 mean, keeping an accountmg of the value of 
gifts so that equal exchanges are given at the ap pr opri ate times. 

Now. consider this. Recognition can also he traded, as sociologist Warren Ib^Btrom has pointed 
out. Among my own subculture, academics ... we pay careful attention to citations and acknowledg- 
ments of each other's works in an effort to extend and benefit from our gift-giving nettw^; I'mnui, 
ttftdtaiids is our gift, and if it's a highly regarded colleague in the fidd, how different are tfwse dta- 
tions from die ioila gifte in New GiAiea? 

Knunpk Notes 

Textbook — significance of gifts in other ctdtures 
anthropologists presented gifts 
social significance 

negative — humiliatitm, aggression 

positive — appreciation, goodwill 
>WMfi time reciprocated — friendship or rejection 
eMunpIe island culture near New Gudnea'— tada 

sending shell necklace— expectation reciprociQf 

arm band reciprocated — months, years later 

value — properties shells, importance ol previous owners 
Leetwe-^f^ givteg AniedNB Miek^ 
presumed voluntary, gift dewahied if obligation implied 
reality — reciprocity expected invited occasions, parties, weddings 

8tiideiits(i»ilii^i^^tei^^ ^ - 

Hagstrom compares academic culture to kula— reciprocity, prestige by association 

Example Writing Answer 

By {xesenting gifts to members of the cultures that diey were stotfying, anthropologists have learned 
about the .social significance of gift giving in other cultures. AccordtJ^g^fll ^J<^0)ook, the gift can be 
used to convey negative intentions such as humiliation or aggression as weO as appreciation or good- 
will. The time and way that a gift is reciprocated is also a signal of friendship or rejection. For example, 
island culture near New Guinea practices a system of gift giving refened to as the "kula," which con- 
sists of sending a shell necklace with the expectation that an armband will be reciprocated several 
months or years later. The properties of the shells and their connection with an important person who 
may have owned it previously influence the value. *' " 

In the lecture, the professor points out that gift giving in American society is presimied to be voluil- 
tary and that the gift is devalued if a social obligation is implied. Hinwner, the case is made that reci- 
procity is expected when gifts are exchanged for invited occasions like paj ties and weddings. Students are 
eocouiaged to probe their own responses to gift giving and die expectations associated with receiving a 
gift, especially as regards the cost of a gift and the obligation to respond with a gift of equal value. Hagstrom 
conqiares the academic subculture that requires the acknowledgement of works through citations to the 
island culture that exdianges kula gifts witfi die oqiectatioa (tf reciprocity and prestige by association. 
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PBT Model Test 



Sectton 1: Ustoning ConpiihMisioii 

r 

SO Questions 40 Minutes 

In tbis sectum (tf the test, you wOl Iiave an opportunity to demonsbrate your iUlity no imdcmlBnd 
COnversatiiHIS and talks in EnglisiL Tbere are three parts to this sectic^n with special directions for each 
part. Answer all the questions on the basis of what is stated or implied by the speakers in this test. When 
you take the actual TOEFL test, you will not be aQowed to take notes or write in your test book. Try 
to woik on this Model Test in the same way. 



PartA 

Directfens: In Part A, you will hear short conversations between two peofrie. After each cdmnortiation, 
you will hear a question about the conversation. The conversations and questions will not be repeated. 
After you hear a question, read die four possible answers in your book and choose the best answer. 
Then, on your Answo' Sheet, find^ die imnibt^ 

the lettei of the answer you have chosen. ' 



1. (A) Our ispaks should be done at a gari^. 

(B) Thb'piide was not too high. 

(C) The garage took advantage of the 

woman. 

(D) Ibe'caf had serious pakSiemi 

2. {A) Have a party. 

(B> /mia^%sietmSaaa Stndeats' 

Association. " 

(C) Go to work. 

(D) Get some rest. 

3. (A) Leave immediately. 

(B) Watch the game on TV. 
(Q Start to pli^. 

(D) Eat a sandwich. 

4. (A) He went to see the foreign stiKlent 

advisiM'. 

fB) He went to Washington. 

(C) He wrote to the Passport Office. 

(D) He reported it to the Pas^rt Office. 



5. (A) It is die policy df die biotic. 

(B) The man was not helpful at all. 

(C) Her account at the bank is in order. 

(D) Th6 Cheek- should b6e»hed. ' 

6. (A) Ask Dr. Tyler to clarify the assignment 

(B) Show a preliminary version to 

Dr Tyler. ■ ' • . 

(C) Let her see the first dnft'teffMt 

Dr. Tyler sees it. 

(D) Talk to some of the other students in 

Dr. Tyler's class. 

7. (A) Dr. Clark is a good teacher. 

(B) Statistics is a boring ctass. 

(C) Two semesters of statistics are required. 

(D) The students do not like Dr. Clark. 

8. (A) He cannot do ^Mi. 

(B) They are finished. 

(C) It will be a difflcult job. 

(D) They will be mdy Sumiiqf afternoon. 
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9. (A) A conceit 

(B) An art museum. 

(C) A flower shop, i ^ 

(D) A restaurant. 

10. (A) He is at lunch. 

(B) He is at the office. 

(C) He is in class. 

(D) He is at: home. 

11. (A) Take the ten o'clock bus. 

(B) Come back in five mlniMes. 

(C) Go to New Yoik another day. 

(D) Call the airport. 

12. (A) A teacher. 

(B) A textbook. 

(C) An assignment. 

(D) A movie. 

13. (A) Make corrections on the original. 

(B) Make copies. 

(C) Deliver the copies to Mr. Brown. 

(D) Had ibe onpnal. 

14. (A) She was Sally Harrison's cousin. 
(B) She was Sally Harrison's sister. 
(O She was Sally Harri'>(Mi's friend. 
(D) She was Sally Harrison. 

15. (A) The desk drawer won't ap&a. 

(B) The pen is out of ink. 

(C) She caimot fmd her pen. 
<D) She is angry w^to the mao. 

16. (A) John is usually late. 

(B) John will be there at eight-thirty. 

(C) John will not show up. 
(Pi Jqlip is,Msi»jkUy,p» tiin&, 

, . ji 

17. (A) She does not agree widi the man. 

(B) She needs a larger home. 

(C) She regrets the cost of their vacation. 

(D) She thinks that houses are very 

exusiiatye. 



18. (A) He did not make a presratation. 

(B) He got ctMifiised during the 

presentation. 

(C) He should have spoken more loudly. 
m did 8«>eiy vSlifiim^. ^ 

19. (A) He has decided not to mail the 

invitations. 

(B) He wani8<lD9et ]aiiclt^iiopiiU«». > 

(C) He is waiting totkgnti to tmmt'^ 

phone. ' 

(D) He does not wmt tt> nrrite Janet 

20. (A) The baby is asleep. 

(B) The baby is very active. ^ ^ , 

(C) The baby is not staying widi the ' 

womaip. 

(D) The baby is just about to start walking. 

21. (A) The results of the tests are not 

available. 

(B) The experiment had unexpected results. 

(C) He has not completed the expertmmt 

yet. 

(O) It is taking a lot of tiniejQ do \)a.e 
experiment. . 

22. (A) She does not putmucbeffoit^in bca: 

studies. 

(B) She is very likable. 

(C) She prefers talking to die womaa, 
(P) She has a telephone. 

23. (A) See the doctoc 

(B) Get another job. 

(C) Go to die counter. / 

(D) Buy some medicine, . n • \ 

24. (A) She will try her best. 

(B) She has to save her money. 

(D) She needs an ^ptdieadoow 
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25. (A) She is g^ad to meet Robot 

(B) She is surprised to hear from Robert. 

(C) She does not enjoy talking with Robot 

(D) She was ready to call Robert. 



28. (A) Sally may get a bUte for Ghi^mas. 

(B) Sally already has a bike like ttiat 

(C) Sally likes riding a bike. 

(D) Sally may prefer a different gift. 



26. (A) The man must stop woridng. 

(B) There is a little more time. 

(C) The test is important. 

(D) It is time for the test 



29. (A) He does not want to give Carol a nde. 

(B) He does not have a car. 

(C) He camiot hear well. 

(D) He does not kaow Carol. 



27. (A) The woman's roonunate took a 
diffoent class. 

(B) The book is very expensive. 

(C) The textbook may have been changed. 

(D) The course is not offered this semester. 



30. (A) Take a break. 

(B) Go to w«k. 

(C) Do the other problems. 

(D) Keep trying. 



PartB 

Mrectloiis: In this part of the test you will hear longer conversations. After each oOttveiSttida, yoQ wffl 
several questions. The c(mv«sati(Mis and questions will not be ttpented. 

After you hear a question, read the four possible answers in your book and choose the best answer. 
Then, on your Answer Sheet, find the number of the questirai and fill in the space that corresponds to 
the letter of the answer you have dfoaen. 

Remember, you are not ^owed to take mites or write on your test pages. 



31< (A> Whether to introduce the naettic system 
in the United States. 
(B) How the metric system should be 
vsiMrodyoediB dK^llDileiStMea. 
(Q Whidi system is better — the English 

system or the metric system. 
(D) How to convert measioements from the 
Engli^ systoB to the mslii& system. 

32. (A) Now the weather on radio >aiK| TV is 
repotted exclustvdy l^lnnrics. ' 

(B) Road signs have miles mariced on them, 

but not kilometers. 

(C) Both the English system and the metric 

system mhdMtg'VatAm tiga&, 
packages, and weather reports. 

(D) Grocery stores use only metrics for 

their packaging. 



33. (A) He thought that a gradual adoption 

would be better for everyone. 

(B) He thought that only metrics should 

be used. 

(C) He thought that only the English 

system should be used. 

(D) He thought that adults should use both 

systemSi hut Aat<^fciira should be 
taught (m^ilftineiiie^iqfBteaL 

34. (A) Unfriendly. 

(B) Patronizing. 

(C) Uninterested. < i, i i t 

(D) Cooperative. i i 



I 
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35. (A) To change hk tnmnBl plans. , 

(B) To arrange a time to pick up his tidcets. 

(C) To reserve a hotel room. 

(D) To make a plane leservatioii. 

36. : (A) The man can save OMMJl^ by Spying 

an extra night. 

(B) The man should have called ei^er. 

(C) She needs die nuui to come into the 

office. 

(D) She will mail the tickets to the man. 



37. (A)l^»vei'Oii'liifaty 19 a» planned. 

(B) Wait f(ir a cheaper fare. 

(C) Stay an extra day in Atlanta. 

(D) Return on Sunday. 

38. (A) Go back to his hotel. 

(B) Pack his suitcase. 

(C) Can a diffieteat bavel agent 

(D) Go to the travel agmt'scffice m die 

aftemocm. 



Parte 

Directions: In this part of the test, you will hear several short talks. After each talk, you will bear some 
questions. The talks and questions will not be repeated. 

After you hear a question, read the four possible answers in your book and choose the best answer. 
Then, on your Answer Sheet, fmd the number of the question and fill in the space that corresponds to 
the letter of the answer you have chosen. 



39. (A) Mvitfe imbutry. 

(B) Advances in medicine. 

(C) Space missions. 

(D) Technological developments. 

40. (A) Contact lenses. 

(B ) Cordless tools. 

(C) Foodpaekai^^ 
(DIUMbodd. 

41. (A)To4Boi^'tiieooiidltion of a^rotiinits 

in spacecraft 

(B) To evaluate candidates who wanted to 

join the space program. 

(C) To check die health <rf!lntroaaats wiien 

they retiuned firom space. 

(D) To test spacecraft and equ^iment for 

imperfections. << '' 



42. (A) Aichaedogiste and astronauts were 

compared. 

(B) Astronauts made photographs of the 

Earth later used by archaeologists. 

(C) Archaeologists have used advances in 

medical technology developed for 
astronauts. < ' 

(D^SfHls^ ndsMons and undorwiter 
.nj*BioiBiue very sinatanr.* 

43. (A) Transportation x>n the Pacific ONttt 

(B) History of California. 

(C) Orientation lo San Francisco. 

(D) Specifications of the Golden Gate 



44. (A) Golden Gate. 

(B) San f^ancisco de Asis Mission. 

(C) MililBiy PoBt Sematy-six. 
(D>liiBrt>a Buena. 
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45. (A) Gold was discovered. 

(B) The Trunscoiitinental Railroad was 

completed. 

(C) The Golden Gate Bridge was 

constructed. 

(D) Telegraph communications were 

established with the East. 

46. (A) Mghleoi miles. 

(B) 938 feet 

(C) One niile. 

(D) Between five and six miles. 

47. (A) The term "essay." 

(B) Prose writing. 

(C) Ptts(mal viewpobit. 

(D) Brainstonning. 



48. (A) The ^rk of Alexander Pope. 

(B) The difference between prose and 

poetry. 

(C) The general characteristics of essays. 

(D) Kbe vemo, ^ fbxm 'personal 

essay" is reduiodaot. 

49. (A) It is usually short. 

(B) It can be eidier prose or poeijit i:n if 

(C) It expresses a personal point of view. 

(D) It discusses one topic. 

50. (A) TTiey will prepare for a quiz. 

(B) They will write their first essay. 

(C) They will read works by Pope. 

(D) They will review their notes. 



IX> NOT READ OR WORK ON ANY OTHER SECVnil OF THI TUT. 

0 M ^ @ ^ Q # 
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Section 2: Structure and Written Expression 

40 QuEsnoNS 25 Minutes 

Hus seciion iff designed to measure yoor ability to recognize language that is appropriate for standard 
written English. There are two types of questions in this section, wilft i|iedal di ip eetii oi te ftxr each type. 

SlraclMt 

Directimis: Questiras 1-15 are inonnidete sentences. Beneath each sentence yoo win ape jfour wonls 

or phrases, marked (A), (B), (C). and (D). Choose the one word or phrase that best completes the sen- 
tence. Then, on your Answer Sheet, find the number of the question and fill in the space that corre- 
sponds to the letter of the answer you have chosen. Fill in the space so that the letter inside the oval 
cannot be seen. 



1. Based on the premise that light was 
composed of color, the Impressionists came 
tt> due conclusion not really black. 

(A) which was tfiat^iadows 

(B) was shadows which 

(C) were shadows 

(D) that shadows were 

2. a parliamentan.' system, the prime 

minister must be appointed on the basis of 
the distribution of power in tiie parliament. 

(A) The consid»ed 

(B) To be considered 

(C) Considering 

(D) Considers 

3. of the play Mounting Becomes 

Electro introduces the cast of characters 
and hints at the plot. 

(A) The act fu-st 

(B) Act one 

(C) Act first 

(D) First act 

4. As soon as with an acid, salt, and 

scHoetimes water, is finmed. 

(A) a base will react 

(B) a base reacts 

(C) a base is reacting 

(D) tihe reaction of a base 



5. The Internal Revenue Service their 

tax forms by April 15 every year. 

(A) makes all Americans file 

(B) makes all Americans to file 

(C) makes the filing of all Americans 

(D) makes all Americans filing 

6. AMkmi^ one (rfhis diips WK s e eeded in 

sailing all the way hack to Spain past die 
Cape of Good Hope, Magellan never 
completed the first circumnavigation of iie 
WOTld, and . 

(A) most of his crew didn't too 

(B) neither most of his crew did 

(C) neither did most of his crew 
0) most 6f idi cirew didn't also 

7. To answer accurately is more important 
than 

(A) a quick finish 

(B) to finish quickly 

(C) finishing quickly 

(D) you finish quickly 
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8. Weatiiering the action whereby 

surfiace rock is disutt^nOed or decomposed. 

(A) it is 

(B) is that 

(C) is 

(D) being 

9. A tele{d[icHie rec(Mrding teUs callers . 

(A) what time the movie starts 

(B) what time starts the movie 

(C) what time does the movie start 

(D) the m^H^ sturts what time 

10. The people of Western Canada have been 

considering themselves from the 

rest of die provinces. 

(A) to separate 

(B) separated 

(C) separate 

(D) separating 

11. It costs about sixty dollars to have a tooth 

(A) filling 

(B) to fill 

(C) filled 

(D) mi 

12. Not until a student has mastered algebra 

the principles of geo^oetry, 

trigonometry, and physics. 

(A) he can begin to understand 

(B) 6an he liegin to understuid 

(C) he begins to understand 

(D) begins to understand 
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13. Although Margaret Mead had several 
assistants during her long mvest^adons 

of Samoa, the bulk of the reseat was 
done by alone. 

(A) herself 

(B) she 

(C) her 

(D) hers 

14. war correspondent, Hemingway 

used his experiences fw some of his most 
powerful novels. 

(A) But a 

(B) It is a 

(C) While 

(D) A 

15. Thirty-eight national sites arc known as 
parks, another eighty-two as monuments, 
and . 

(A) the anodier one hundred seveiity'«ij^t 

as historical sites 

(B) the other one hundred seventy-eight 

as historical sites 
(Q seventy-eight plus one hundred more 

as historical sites 
(D) as historical sites one hundred 

seventy-eij^t 
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Written Expression 

Directioiis: In questions 16-40, each sentence has four underlined word2> or phrases. The four underUned 
parts of die sentence are niartced (A), (B), (Q, and (D). Identify the «ie imderiined word or piliaw ttiat 
must be changed in order for the sentence to be correct. Then, on your Answer Sheet, find the number of 
the question and fill in the space that orare^nds to the lettw of the answer you have chosoi. 

16. Interest m automatic data i»ocessbig ha^ grown ragad sisss the first large caloilatocs were 
(A) (B) (C) (D) . 

introduced in 1950. 



17. Vaslav N^jinsky achieved wcvld recognition as both a dancer as well as a chQieogra{^. 

(A) (B) (C) (D) 

18. Airports must be located near to nuijor peculation centers for the adv^nt^ge of f*'r *^l^fppF*^*f 

(A) (B) (C) 

to be reiained . 
(D) 

19. It is said that Einstein felt very badly about the application of his theories tQ the creation of 

(A) (B) (C) (D) 

we^KMisc^war. 



20. The plants that they b^io^|p tte haSify of fgns are quite varied in feeir size and smicbne. 

(Af m> (C) (D) 

2 1 . Despite of the increase in air fares, most people siUi preler to travel by plane. 

(A) (B) (C) (D) 

22. All of wg students must have an identitlcation card in order to check books oi the library. 

(A) (B) (CXD) 

23. Columbus Day is celebrated sm the twelve of October because on that day in 1492, Christq>her 

(A) (B) (C) (D) 
Cohuntnis first landed in the Amoicas. 



24. One of Hkj^ksS mfluwioe newspapers ia the U.S. is The New York lhnes, whkli is widely diaributed 
(A) (B) (C) (D) 

throughout the world. 



25. An unexpected raise in the cost of living as well as a decline in anployment opportunities 
(A) (B) 
resulted in the rapid cre^on by Congress of new government programs for the unemployed. 
(C) (D) 
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26. ]ih imperative that a graduate student maintains a grade point avoage si '*B" in bis major field. 
(A) (B) (C) (D) 

27. Coastal and inland waters are inhabited not only by fish but also by such sea creature as shrimps 

(A) (B) (C) (P) , 

and clams. 

28. Economists have tried to discourag e the use of the phrase "underdeveloped nation" and 

(A) (B) 

encourag in g the more accurate ptsrasc "develqnng mttkm" in cxdet to suggest an (mgoing process. 

(C) (D) 

29. A gas liky pmp«n«> will tftm^jna!?"" '""^'^ mnlaciiles in a saline imtotion frt jthnn ia Sfiitd 

(A) (B) (O 

called a hydrate. 
(D) 

30. Although it cannot be proven , presumable the expansion of the universe will slow dowji as , 

(A) (B) (C) 

ita ppioadies a oitical radius. 
(D) 

31. Regardless of your teaching method, the objective of any conversation class ^ftgnldhp ftirtfie 

(A) (B) 
students to practice s peak in g words. 

(C) (D) . . 

32. A City Univerrity professorii^iBrtfed llatf he discovers ff vcdne that has beisn 80 percent eSfective 

(A) (B) 
in reducing the instances of tooth decay among smaU children. 
(C) (D) 

33. American baseball teams, once the only contenders tor the world championship, are now being 

(A) (B) 
chaUa:iged by either Japanese teams and Vrarauelan teams. 
(C) (D) 

34. When fliey have been fiightened . as. for exaiqJe, by an electrical stMm, dairy cows may refuse 

(A) (B) (C) 

givin g milk. 
(D) 

35. Miami, Florida is aiaoflg the few cities in the United States that has been awarded official status 

(A) (B) (C) 

is bilingual municipalities: 
(D) 
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36. l&UllllflC i9m1^ i& nKm iooqporta^ 

(A) (B) (C) (D) 

37. After the police had tried unsuccessfully to deteanine to who the car belonged, they towed it into 

(A) (B) (C) (D) 

the station. 



38. Fertilizers are^used primarily to enrich soil and incre asing yield. 

(A) (B) (C) (D) 

39. If the ozone gases of the atnioq[riiere did not filter out the ultravicdet rays of the sun, life as we 

(A) (B) 

know U would not have evolved nf P-^ith 
(Q (D) 

40. The regulation requires that everyone who holds a nonimmigrant visa reports iO address to the 

(A) (B) (Q (D) 

federal govoniUiint in January of each year. 



THIS IS THE END OF THE STRUCTURE AND WRITTEN EXPRESSION 
SECTION. 

IF YOU FINISH BEFORE 25 MINUTES HAS ENDED, CHECK YOUR 

WORK ON SECTION 2 ONLY. 

DO NOT READ OR WORK ON ANY OTHER SECTION OF THE TEST. 



lstopJ i^p) 
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Section 3: Reading Comprehension 



50 QUESnONS 55 MDwm 

Directions: In this section, yon Will read several passages. Each one is fottowed by a number of 
questi(Nls about it. Fbr questions 1-50. you are to choose the one best answer, (A), (B), (C), or (D), to 
each question. Then, on your Answer Sheet, find the number of the question and fill in the space that 
corresponds to the letter of the answer you have chosen. 

Aid^wer all quekflons abcnit fiie in^rnmticm in a passage on the bisis of 'Hftm h ibiled tx tui0iA in 
that passage. 

Questions 1-10 

Precipitation, commonly referred to as rainfall, is a measure of the quantity of water in 
the form of either rain, hail, or dM>w which reaches the ground. The average annual precipi- 
tation over the whole of the United States is thirty-six inches. It should be understood 

Line however, that a foot of snow is not equal to a foot of precipitation. A general formula for 
(5) computing the precipitation of snowfall is that ten inches of snow is equal to one inch of pre- 
cqntation. In New Yoric State, fbr example, twenty inches of snow in one year wodd' b6 
recorded as only two inclK-s of precipitation. Forty inches of rain would be recorded as forty 
inches of precipitation. The total annual precipitation would be recorded as forty-two inches. 
The amount of precipitation is a combined result of several factors, including location, 

(10) altitude, proximity to the sea, and the direction of prevailing winds. Most of the precipitation 
in the United States is brought originally by prevailing winds from the Pacific Ocean, the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Great Lal^es. Because these prevailing winds 
generally come finmi the West, tiie Pacific Coast receives more annual prt ci p i t atl en tffOBIIe 
Atlantic Coast. Along the Pacific Coast itself however, altitutte causes some diversity in rain- 

(15) fall. The mountain ranges of the United States, especially the Rocky Mountain Range and the 
Appalachian Mountain Range, influence the amount of precipitation in their areas. East of 
the Rocky Mountains, the annual precipitation decreases substantially from that west eit^lt 
Rocky Mountains. The precipitation north of the A[q)alachian Mountains is about 40 pocent 
less than that south of the Appalachian Mountains. 

(A) Precipitation • > v.i i 1 

(B) Snowfall 

(C) MMTVoilc'BlitS 

2. Which of the following is another word that 
i» ciiea toed hi ptUBt tt fpi e e i i ii t itieB? 

(A) Humidity 

(B) Wetness 

(C) Rainfall 

(D) Rain-snow 



3. The top j>recipitation includes 

(A) only rainfall 

(B) rain, hail, and snow 

(C) rain, snow, and IttBiit^ 



490 
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4. What is the average annual rainfall in 
inches in the United States? 

(A) Thirty-six inches 

(B) Thirty-eight inches 

(C) Forty inches 

(D) Fcvty-two inches 

5. If a state has 40 inches of snow in a year, 
by how much does this 'mamse ibs 
qpnual inepqntatiiMi? 

(A) By two feet 

(B) By four inches 

(C) By four feet 

(D) By 40 inches 

6. The phrase "proximity to" in hne 10 is 
closest in meaning to 

(A) communication witti 

(B) dependence on 

(C) nearness to 

(D) similarity to 

7. Where is the annual precii»tation highest? 

(A) The Atlantic Coast 

(B) The Great Lakes 
^ ftm @idf of tMexico 
(D) The Pacific Coaai 



8. 'ipaefa «fllie fsUowtng WW ftCSf n 1^ . 

mentioned as a factor in determining the 
amount of precipitation that an diK& will 

receive? 

(A) Mountains 

(B) Latitude 

(C) The sea 

(D) Wind ■ 1 ' " 

9. The word "substantially" iipiline 17 could 

best be replaced by 

(A) fundamentally 

(B) shghtly 

(C) omp]0asLy 

(D) apparently 

Id. tmwotd^mr'm % 19 tOm b 

(A) decKBstsea . 

(B) precipitati^ 

(C) areas j, 

(D) mountain ranges 



numbos are an indication of which courses are open to various categories of stu- 
dents at the University. Undergraduate courses with the numbers 100 or 200 are generally intro- 
ductoiy courses appropriate for freshmen or sophomores, whereas courses with the numbers 
Line 300 or 400 often have prerequisites and are open to juniors and seniors only. Courses widi the 
(5) numbers 800 or above are open only to graduate students. Certain graduate courses, generally 
those devoted to introductory material, are numbered 400 for undergraduate students who 
qualify to take them and 600 for graduate students. Courses designed lor students seeking a 
professioQal dcpee carry a 500 aumba- for undergraduate students and » 700 number for 
graduate students. Courses numbered 99 or below are special interest courses that do not carry 
(10) academic credit. If students elect to take a special interest course, it will not coimt toward the 
number of hours needed to complete graduation requirements. 

A full-time undergraduate student is expected to take coiu^es that total twelve to eight- 
een credit hours. A full-time graduate student is expected to take courses that total ten to 
sixteen credit hours. Students holding assistantships are expected to enroll for proportionately 
(15) fewer hours. A part-time graduate student naay register f(xr a minimum of three de^'hoai^! 
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An overload, thai is, more than the maximum number ot hours, may \k taken with the approval 

<tf lyiaci^ra^C advisonlb re^ffilerfor an oveil^ad, ^udents mu^subpvt^afpc^^ 

fonn when inegistraing. Overioads above 24 houis will not be i^ipioved under any circumstances. 



IL Whoe.^^roidd Oos passage most Ukely be 
found? 

(A) In a syllabus- 

(B) In a college catalog 

(C) In an undergraduate coiu-se 

(D) \n a graduate course 

12. What is the purpose of the passage? 

(A) To inform , . 

(B) To persuade 

(C) To oiticuEe 

(D) To iqmlogize 

13. The word "prerequisites" in line 4 is closest 
in a|(Ba^#g to 

(A) courses reqoked belbre em^tag 

(B) courses needed for graduation 

(C) courses diat include additional charges 
(P) .courses that do not cany academic 

credit 

14. The word "those " in line 6 refers to 

(A) graduate students > ■ 

(B) graduate courses 

(C) introductory courses 

(D) course numbers 

15. Whi(^ classification of students would 
he eligible to enroll in Mechanical 

Engineering 850? 

(A) A graduate student 

(B) A part-time student 

(C) A full-time student 

(D) An undeigraduate student 



16. an undergnK^H^ stodent uses the numimr 

520 to register for an accounting course, 
what number would a graduate student 
probably use to register for ttie same 
course? 

(A) A£couniiiigS20 " 

(B) Accounting 620 

(C) Accounting 720 

(D) Accounting 820 

•111" ; 

17. 'tow is a student who regislttS fordj^t 
credit hours riassified .' 

(A) Full-time student 

(B) Graduate student 

(C) Part-time student 

(D) Non-degree student 

18. Which of the foilQ«4i««!aanM would 
not be included U tfie IfKI of «aafses fbr 

graduation? 

(A) English 90 

(B) EngUsh 100 

(D) English 400 

19. A graduate student may NOT 

(A) enroll in a course numbered 610 

(B) registar fw only one-hour course 

(C) register for courses if he ha^ an 

assistantship 

(D) enroll in an introductoiy course 

20. The phrase "under any circumstances" in 
lines 18 is closest in meaning to 

(A) without cause 

(B) ' without permission 

(C) without exception 

(D) without a good reascm 
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Quest ions 21-30 

During the nineteenth century, women in the United States organized and participated in 
a large numtef isiteform movtaiN^te, iiiCli^g tnovmfiinitsi ta vbor^iMiai^hi^pn^ system, 
improve education, ban the sale of alcohol, and. most importantly, to free the slaves. Some 
Line women saw similarities in the social status of women and slaves. Women like Elizabeth Cady 
(5) Stuiton and Lacy Stone were fen^sfs and abolittonists Who supported ^ rt^its Of bbdi 
women and blacks. A number of male abolitionists, including William Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Philips, also supported the rights of women to speak and participate equally with 
men in antislavery activities. Probably more than any other movement, abolitionism offered 
wom«i a previously denied mtry into polities. They became involved primarUy in radar to 
(10) better their living conditions and the conditions of others. 

When the Civil War ended in 1865, the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution adopted in 1868 and 1870 granted citizenship and suffrage to blacks but not to 
women. E^scoumged btit resolved, feminists influenced niore and more women to dmnand 
the right to vote. In 1869. the Wyoming Territor\ had yielded to demands by feminists, but 
(15) eastern states resisted more stubbornly than before. A women's suffrage bill had been pre- 
sented to every Congress since 1878 but it continually failed to pass until 1920i when 'ihe 
Nineteenth Amendment gnoited women the right to vote. 



24. According to the passage, why did women 
become a^ve in pc^cs? 

(A) lb improve the conditions of life ttat 

existed at the time 

(B) To support Elizabeth Cady Stanton for 

l»esident 

(C) To be elected to public office 

(D) To amend the Declaration of 

Independence 

... , I ■ ■ 

25. The word ''^trimarily" inMi^ 

meaning to ; 

(A) above all 

(B) somewhat 

(C) finaUy 

(D) always 




21. ^di what u^ic is ^e passage prin^arily 
concerned? 

(A) The WyOTning Territory 

(B) The Fourteenth and Rflaipttt Amendmants 

(C) Abolitionists 

(D) Women's suffrage 

22. The word "ban" in line 3 most neatly 
means to 

(A) encoiuage 

(B) publi8ll i K 

(C) prohibit 

(D) limit 

23. The word "supp(»ted'* in fine 5 ccwld best 
be replaced by 

(A) disregarded 

(B) acknowledged 

(C) contested 

(D) promoted 
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26. What had oocutred shcxtly after tfie Civii 
War? 

(A) The WycMnmg Territory was admitted 

to the Union. 

(B) A women's suffrage bill was introduced 

in Congress. 

(C) The eastern states resisted die end of 

the war. 

(D) Black people were granted the right to 

vote. 

27. The word "suffrage" in line 12 could best 
be replaced by which of the following? 

(A) pain 

(B) eftizaiship 

(C) freedom fix)m bondi^ 

(D) the right to vote 



28. ->WiMt does Hw Ninettentfi 
guarantee? 

(A) Vo)6ag ti^ts for blades 

(B) Citizenship for blacks 

(C) Voting rights for women 

(D) Citizenship for women 

29. The word "it" in line 16 refers to 

(A) bill 

(B) Congress 

(C) NmeteeBdi Ameaijtoeflit . 

(D) vote 

30. When were women allowed to vote 
dirouglioat die United States? 

(A) After 1866 

(B) After 1870 

(C) After 1878 

(D) After 1920 



Qnestions 31-40 

Fertilizer is any substance that can be added to the soil to provide chemical elements 
essential for plant nutrition. Natural substances such as animal droppings and straw have been 
used as fertilizers for thousands of years, and lime has been used since the Romans intro- 
Une duced it duri^ the Empire. It was not until ^ nineKmidi c^^ 
(5) tilizers became popular. Today, i>otfa natural and synte^^taffizact aie available in a variety 
of form^. 

A complete fniiUzer is usually madced wilb a fotmnla ccmsisting of three numbers, such 
as 4-8-2 or 3-6-4. which designale die percentage contrat of nitrogen, jriioqpboKic^ acid« and 

potash in the order stated. 

(JO) Synthetic fertilizers are available in either sohd or hquid form. Solids, in the shape of 
<^«aflod'^tniilMf«rkffdpiriarfeiecaiitediey^a^ and iq)ply. Recoidy, Ifqddshave 

shown an increase in popularity, accounting for about 20 percent of the nitrogen fertilizer 
used throughout the world. Formerly, powders were also used, but these wecefippnd to be 
less oxivenient than eidier solids or liquids. 

(15) Fotilizers have no hatmftil effects on the soil, die crop, or the consumer as Imig as diey 
are used according to recommendations based on the results of local research. Occasionally, 
however, farmers may use more fertilizer than necessary, damaging not only the crop but also 
die animals or humans diat eat it Accumulations of fntOizerih the wttar supply accefisraliB die 
growth of algae and, consequendy, may disturb the natural cycle of life, contributing to the 

(20) death of fish. Too much fertilizer on grass can cause digestive disorders in catde and in infants 
who drink cow's milk. 
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31. With indbicb of Ae fioUowilgi t^cs is the 
passage primarily concerned? 

(A) Local reseaich and hannfid efifects of 

fertilizer 

(B) Advantages and disadvantages of liquid 

jfintilizer 

(C) A formula for the production of 

fertilizer 

(D) Content, form, and effects of fertilizer 

32. The word "essential" in line 2 could best be 
replaced by which of the following? 

(A) limited 

(B) preferred 

(C) anticipated . 

(D) required 

33. In die fomniU 3-6-4 

(A) the content of nitrogen is greater tfian 

that of potash 

(B) the content of potash is greater than 

that of phosphoric acid 

(C) the cotOmt of fiiiosphcmc acid is less 

than that of nitrogen 

(D) the content of nitrogen is less than that 

of phosphoric acid 

34. Which of the following has the smallest 
percentage content in the formula 4-8-2? 

(A) Nitrogen "' 
Moit^idriifr 

(C) Acid 

(D) Potash' 

35. What is the percentage of nittogdoi in a 
5-8-7 fonnulft Sntilizar? 

(A) 3 percent 

(B) 5 percent 

(C) 7 percent 



36. The woid "destgnate" 'iaUne.8 could be 
replaced by 

(A) modify 

(B) ^)ecify 

(C) limit 

(D) increase 

37. Which of the following statements about 
fertilizer is true? 

(A ) Powders are more popular than ever. 

(B) Solids are difficult to ^sore. 

(C) Liquids are increasing in popularity. 

(D) Chemical granules are difficult to 

apply. 

38. The word these" in line 13 wfiew «> - 

(A) powders 

(B) solids 

(C) liquids 

(D) f»tilizer 

39. The word "convenient" in line 14 is closest 
in meaning to 

(A) efEBCi!ve " 

(B) plentiful 

(C) easy to use 

' (D) dicap to produce 

40. What happens vi/bea too mudi fertilizer is 
used? 

(A) Local research teams provide 

recommendations. 
(B> Algae in the watn: si^ldies b^in 

to die. 

(C) Aniinate.aad humans may become ill. 
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Questions 41-50 

In 1626, Peter Minuit, governor of the Dutch settlements in North America known as New 
Amsterdam, negodote^ with Canaisee ImMm chiefs for pmchue irf MaiihUhi Idald^tbr 
merchandise valued at sixty guilders or about $24.12. He purchased die island'fipr lile Dufi^ 

Line West India Company. 
(5) The next year, Fm Ainsiierdam was built by the company at the extieiiie inudiem tip of the 
island. Because attempts to encourage Dutch immigration were not immediately sucoes^iil, 
offers, generous h\ the siandariis of the era, were extended throughout Furope. Consequently, 
the settlement became the most heterogeneous of the North American colonies. By 1637, the 
fort had exfMuided iinto the village of New Am^erdant^ and other small comflMiiiities had 

(10) grown up around it, including New Haarlem and Stuyvesant's Bouwery. and New Amster- 
dam began to prosper, developing characteristics of religious and linguistic tolerance unusual 
for the times. By 1643, it was reported that eighteen different languages were heard in New 
Amsterdam alone. 

Among the iiuiliilingual settlers was a large group of English colonists from Connecticut 
(J 5) and Massachusetts who supported the English King's claim to all of New Netherlands set out 
in a t^mter tfiat gave die territeiy toltis Inodm- lames, die Doke of Yodc. la 1664, when the 
Fnglish sent a formidable fleet of w arships into the New Amstndam hartxH; Dutch govemor 
Peter Stuy vesant surrendered without resistance. 

When die English acquired the island, the village of New Amsterdam was renamed New 
(20) York in Ikhkh* of die Duke. By the onset of the Revolution, New Yoric City was already a 
bustling commercial center After the war, it was selected as the first capital of the United 
States. Although the government was eventually moved, first to Philadelphia and then to Wash- 
ington, D.C., New Yoik Gty Itas remained the unofficial commodd capital. 

During the 1690s, New Yoric became a haven for pirates who conspired with leading mer- 
(25) chants to exchange supplies for their ships in return for a share in the plunder. As a colony. 
New Yoric exchanged many agricultural prcxiucts for English manufactured goods, in addition, 
trade with die West Indies pimpeitd. Ituee ceotinnss after his initial trade widi the Indians, 
Minuit's tiny investment was WMlfa more tlun seven billion dollars. 



41. Which of the following would be the best 
tide fbr this pas.sage? 

(A) A History of New Yoric City 

(B) An Account of the Dutch Colonie*'*' 

(C) A Biography of Peter Minuit 

(D) The First Capital of the United States 

42. What did die Indii^ leof^^iii e9(^^ipge 
for their island? 

(A) Sixty Dutch guilders 

(B) $24.12 U.S. 

(Q Goods and siqqilies 
(D) Land in New Amsterdam 



43. Where was New Amsterdam located? 

, (A) In Holland 

(B) In North America 

(C) On die island of Manhattan 

(D) In India 

44. The wewd *1ieieioseiieoii8** in line 8 eoidd 
be«t^|»iqplfiqe4,by 

(A) liberal 

(B) renowned 

(C) diverse 

(D) prosperous 
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45. Why were so many llaogiiag^ i^ken in 
New Amsterdam? 

(A) Hie Dutch West India Company 

was owned by England. 

(B) The Dutch West India Company 

aUowed freedom of speech. 

(C) The Dutch West India Company 

recruited settlers from many different 
countries in Europe. 

(D) The Indians who lived there before 

the Dutch West India Company 
purchase spoke many languages. 

46. The word "formidable" in line 17 is closest 

in meaning to 

(A) powerful 

(B) modem 

(C) expulsive 
(p) unexpected 

47. The name of New Amsterdam was changed 

(A) to avoid a war with England 

(B) to honor the DidGB of Yoris 

(C) to attract more English colonists from 

Coimecticut and Massachusetts 

(D) to eBoteflAge tfade dialing the 1690s 



48. The word It" in line 21 refos to 

(A) Revolution 

(B) New York City 

(C) the island 

(D) tfie first capital 

49. Which city was the first capital of the new 
UhiiBd States? 

(A) New Amstenbm 

(B) . New York 

(C) Philadelphia 

(D) Washington 

50. On what date was MwrfiiBlHifi Valued at 

$7 billion? 

(A) 1626 

(B) 1726 
(01656 
(D) 1926 

.It , . . 



•nm n jH^ Wo of -the reading comprehension section . 

VF^qU fViSH BEFORE 55 MINUTS HAS CN0EI|,iGI«CKf¥l9Ufli 
WORK ON SECTION 3 ONLY. 



DO NOT READ OR WORK ON ANY OTHER SECTION OF THE TEST. 




To check your answers for the PBT Model Test, refer to the Answer Key on page 505. 
THE TEST OF WRITTEN ENGUSH (TWE) FOLLOWS. 
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Test of Written English (TWE) 



When you take this Model tbSt, you should use one sheet of paper, both sides. Time the Model Test 
caiefiilly. After you have read the topic, you should spend 30 minutes writing. For results that would 
be closest to the actual testing situation, it is reconunended that an English teacher score your test, using 
die guidelines on page 453 of this book. 



In your opinion, what is the best way to choose a marriage partner? Use specific reasons 
and examples why you ttunk this iqpproach is best. 



Notes 



I I. 



I 
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PBT Model Test Scripts for the Listening Section 



SecliMi 

50 QUESTicms 40 Minutes 

In this section of the test, you will have an opportunity to demonstrate your ability to understand 
conversations and talks in English. There are three parts to tMs sectitn mfh special diiectimis let each 
part Answer all the questions on die basis of what is stated or implied by the speakers in this test. When 
you take the actual TOEFL test, you will not be allowed to take notes or write in your test book. Try 
to work on this Model Test in the same way. 

Part A 

DireGtkNis: In Part A, you will hear short conversations between two people. After each conversation, 
you will hear a question about the conversation. The conversations and questions will not be repeated. 
After you hear a question, read the four possible answers in your book and choose the best answer. 
Then, on your Answer Sheet, find the number of ttie question and fill in the space Uiat c(»re^nds to 
die letter of the answer you have chosen. 

1 . Woman: You'd better take the car to the garage from now on. They charged me seventy- 

five dollars for a few minor repairs. 

Man: Thal"s not too bad. 

Narrator: What does the man mean? 

(Note: There should be a l2-second pause after each test question in this section.) 



Man: 


The International Students' Association is having a party Saturday night. Can 




you come or do you have to wmk at die hospital? 


Woman: 


I wish 1 could. 


Narraton 


What will the woman probably do? 


Woman: 


1 think that the game starts at eight. 


Man: 


Good. We have just enough time to get there. 


Narrator: 


What will the speakers probably do? 


W<Mnan: 


What did you do after you lost your passport'^ 


Man: 


I went to see the foreign student advisor, and he reported it to the Passport 




OfiBoe m Waslui^fon. 


Narrator: 


What did die man do after he lost his passponl 


Man: 


If you don't have an account here, I can't cash your check. I'm sorry, but that's 




die wi^ it is. 


Woman: 


Well, thatycsa lot! You're a big help! 


Narrator: 


What does die woman mean? 


Man: 


Fm not sure what Dr. lyier wants us to do. 


Woman: 


If I were you. I'd write a rough draft and ask Dr. Tyler to look at it 


Narraton 


What does the woman suggest the man do? 
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7. Man: 

Woman: 
Narrator: 



Dr. Clark is the only one teaching statistics this term. 

You mean we have to put up with her for another semester? 

What does the woman mean? . < . 



8. Man: Do you think tfiat you CIMItlMiJ<».t||ese shirts fi 

Woman: I ' m sorry. IcoiddB't possibly get them done by then. Saturday afternoon would 

be tiie ^iKest that you could have them. , 

Narrator: What does Ae woman say about the shirts? 

9. Woman: The music and the flowers are lovely. 
Man: Yes. I biopt that the food is good. 

NarratOT: What kiiul of place are die speakers probably talking idxnit? 

10. Man: Hello, Anne. This is Larry at the ofGce. Is Fred at home? 

Woman: No, Larty, He's in class now. He'll be home fior hmch though. 

Narrator. What do we know about Fred? 



11. Mam When does the mext bus teaive for New Ycttk? 

Woman: Buses leave for New Yock evoy half-^KMUw You just missed theioine-thirty bus 

by five minutes. 
Narrator: What will the man probably do? 

12. Woman: Did we have an assignnient for Monday? 1 don's have anything written down. 
Man: Nothing to read in the textbook, but we have to see a movie and write a 

paragraph aflxiut it. 
Vfamtor. What are idie speakas difloissing? 

13. Man: Make thirty copies for me and twenty copies for Mr. Brown. 
Woman: As soon as I make the final corrections on the (mginal. 

Narrator What is the woman pe^MUyHB^uig to do? 

I,, 

14. Man: Excuse me. Are you Sally Harrison's sister? 
Woman: No. I'm not. I'm her cousin. 

NarratOT: What had the man assumed about tbe woman? , . 

15. Woman: I can't find my pen. It was figjhtteie ofttte ^edt yeslraday aad'iiwit's giHie. 

Have you seen it? 
Man: Yes. I put it in the desk drawer. < 

Narrator: What is die woman's problem? 

16. Woman: When is John coming'^ 

Man: Well, he said he'd be here at eight-thirty, but if 1 know him, it will be at least 

nine o'clock. 

Narrator: What does the man in^tly about John? 

17. Man: I suppose we should look lor a bigger house, but 1 don t sec how we can afford 

one riglit now. >. 
Woman: If only we hadn't spent so mucbimoo^ on Our.'Vacation this yeat 

Narrator: What does the woman mean? 
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18. 


Man: 

Woman: 

Narrator: 


Did you see Jack's presentation? 

Yes. What happened? He didn't seem to know up from down. 
What does the woman imply about Jack? ' 


19. 


Woman: 

Man: 

NarratOT: 


Shall I send out the invitations? 

Let's bold off on that imtil I can talk to Janet. 

What does tht mm mean? 


20. 


Man: 

Woman: 

Narrator. 


How's the baby? Is she walking yet? 
Oh, yes. I can't keep up with her! 
What does the woman mew? 


21. 


Woman: 

Man: 

Narrator 


How is your experiment coming along? 

It's finished, but it didn t turn out quite like I thought it would. 

What does die nuui mean? 


22. 


Woman: 

Man: 

Namtor: 


Barbara sure likes to talk on the phone. 
If only she lOced her ^iBdes as Ivcil! 
What does die man imply about Baibara? 


23. 


Woman: 
Man: 

Narrator: 


My allergies are really bothering me. I guess I'll have to go to the doctor. 
If I were you, I'd try some over-the-counter medications first They uiilidly 

do the job. 

What does the man suggest the woman do? 


24. 


Man: 

Woman: 

Narrator: 


What did you decide about the w^Kdarrinp? IXd you fill out the ai^licitticMi? 

I'm going to give it all I've got. 
What does the woman mean? 


25. 


Man: 

Woman: 

Narrator: 


Hello. Anne. This is Robert. 

Oh, hi, Robert. I was just about to call you. 

What does the woman mean? 


26. 


Man: 

Woman: 

fkatator. 


Could I have a few more minutes lo finisb? 
I'm afraid not. It's a timed test 
What does tile woman mean? 


27. 


Woman: 

Man: 

Narrator. 


The best part is I can use my roommate's book. 

I'm not so sure about that. I think they're using a different book this semester. 
What does die man imply? 


28. 


Man: " 

Woman: 

Narratfv: 


I'm going to get Sally a bike for Christmas^ 
Are y(Mi sure she'd lUce one? 
What does die woman inqily? 


29. 


Man: 
Namtor: 


Carol needs a ride downtown, and 1 said you'd take her. 
GHi no. Please say you didik'ti 
• What cai be infinnicd about itw man? > 
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30. Man: I just canH get tiie answer to this probloiL I've bean iraidtt^ 

hours. .1 .7 

liifbiBM: Maybe you^gboold get S(Mne nMt and try it again labsr. 

Hatmor. What does flie woman suggest diat die man do? 



Parte 

IMnKlioiis: In this part of the test, you will hear longer conversations. After each conyosaticm, you will 
hear several questions. The conversations and questions will not be repeated. 

After you hear a question, read iSae four posabte aosweis in ^sur book and cjioose die best.BBUipet: 
Then, on \ our Answer Sheet, find the number of ^ quMtion and fill in die space Hat cone^KMids to 
the letter of the answer you have chosen. 

Remember, you are not allowed to take notes or write oa your test pages. 

QiH«ttt9«tK Listen to a class discussion. 

Baker It seems to me that the question is not whetiiCT tiie metric system should be introduced 

in the United States, but rather, how it should be introduced. 
Woman: I think that it should be done gradually to give everyone enough time to adjust. 
Man: Yes. Perhaps we could even have two systems for a while. 1 mean, we could keep the 

Engli^ system and use m^rics as an optional system. 
W<MIian: That's what they seem to be doing. When you go to the grocery store, look ai^:lllC! fadlOii 

on the cans and packages. They are marked in both ounces and grams. 
Man: Rig)iL Fve iioticed tiut text. And die weadier xqxMters on radio and TV give die 

teuqieratuie readings in both degrees FahmdMiliUii degrees Celsius now. 
:WblBfUi: Some road signs have the distances marked in both miles and kilonwlCTTiifitpftriflHy m 

the interstate highways. What do you think, Professor Baker? 
Baken Well, I i^ree that a gradoid adoption is better for diose of us who have already been 

exposed to the English system (^measumamt But I would &¥orteachfa^oidy iMlxies 

in the elementary schools. 
Mm: I see your point It might be confusing to introduce two systems at the same time. 

NarratoR 31. Wlhwt is thf tii|M57 MndfT.difti'MtfiTii? 

■ ill . ' • , 

(fhtet Tbmm^iaM be a ll^aecmid pause after each test ^H^tfart bt UUs seelkm. } 

32. What ctuinges in measurement in the United States have die students obse^ed? 

33. WhatwasProfiSttorBalasr*^si 



34. Wiiich word best describes Professor Baker's attitude toward his students? 



Ouenriqns 35-:3g: {jM'td il t^j^f^XMie caD to a tfiVd ti0m 



t.' ( 

Man: Hi.ThisisItogerJacknii.rmcidliBgtonMdkearasemtiaBte 

to Atlanta. 

Woman: Yes, Mr. Jackson. And what day would yott like to travel? 

Man: (Xi, not mtil nextmondi. I wmtto leave on May IStii and ieiDni on May 19di. I thougjit 

maybe if I ealied in advance I could get a better fare. 
Woman: Yes, you can. But if you stay over Saturday night and return on Sunday, May 20th, the 
ticket will be even cheiyier. 
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Man: Really? How much ctieaper? 
Woman: Almost fifty dollars. 

Man: Hmnn. bat I would have m extra ni^in a hoieLNo. Hiflt^ okay. I'll jiitlBeq) it for 

May 19th. ' 
Woman: All right. Do you have a seating preference? 
Man: I'd rather have a window seat. 

Wcmian: Good. There is one available. And do you want me to mail these tickets or will you 

pick them up? 
Man: I'll pick them up. When can I have them? 
Woman: Any time after two o'clock. 
Man: Great! 

Narrator: 35. What is the main purpose of the telephone call? 

36. What does the woman suggest? 

37. What does the man decide to do? 



38. What will the man probably do? 



Parte 

Directions: In this part of the test, you will hear several shoitfidkB. MtstttidkiaSkt ftm will hear some 
questions. The talks and questions will not be repeated. 

After you he« a qandon, lefld tte'fDiir poirible irawas in yom ^tiek and ^oos* tbe best answm-. 
Then, on your Answer Sheet, fmd the number of dl» qiiesd(»' and fill tn the spoce Aat COR88p6nds to 

the letter of the answer you have chosen. 

(RMHOdNK-t ym ait ast 'dldwed to itfce notes or write on you tem^iptieK^ - 

Questions 39-42 . Listen to "BreakthrOOg^ in Science," a weekly radio program. 

Since the National Aeronautical and Space Administration was established in 1961, NASA 
has been engaged in an extensive research effort, which, in cooperation with private industry, 
has tnmsfmed teduology to tlie intemittiomd marketplace. Hundreds of everyday fffodHiBtS'' 
can be traced back to the space mission, including cordless electrical tools* iditigbt food 
' - V iwiRkagingt ' watw purfficatioir-^>ijtmh, lid eiwii 'ia«tch' coating, for eye glasses. 

In addition, may advances in medical technology can he traced back to NASA laboratories. 
First used to detect flaws in spacecraft, ultrasound is now standard equipment in almost every 
hospital for diagnosis an4i|ssessment of injuries and disease; equipment first used by NASA 
to transmit images from qMOe to Earth is used to assist in cardiac imaging, and lasers first 
used to test satellites are now used in surgical procedures. Under-the-skin implants for the 
continuous infusion of drugs, and small pacemakers to regulate the heart were originally 
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Finally, with the hfi^ of images that were obtained during space missions, and NASA 
technology, archaeologtsts have been able to explore the Earth. Cities lost under desert sands 
have Iseen* locaisd and jtctcBscovoed, and die floor baa ktm mapped using photographs 
fiDon outer space. 

Narrator 39. What is the talk mainly about? 

(Note: There liienld be a 12-sec0nd pause after each test question in Ms section.} 

40. Which of the products hsted are NOT mentioned as part of the technology 
devdofmient for space missions? 

41. According to the speaker, why did NASA develop medical equipment? 

42. Why does the speato mentitm aidiaeology? 

Questions 43-46 . Listen to a talk by a tour guide on a bus. 

The first pomianent settlement was made at this site in 1776, when a Spanish military post 
was established on the end of that peninsula. During the same year, some Franciscan Fathers 
founded the Mission San Francisco de Asis on a hill above the post. A trail was cleared from 
die military post to the mission, and about halfway between the two, a station was established 
for travelers called Yeii>a Buena, which means "good herbs." 

For thirteen years the village had fewer than one hundred inhabitants. But in 1848. with the 
discovery of gold, the population grew to ten thousand. That same year, the name was 
changed from Yerba Buena to San Fhmcisco. 

By 1862, telegraph communications linked San Francisco with eastern cities, and by 1869, 
tbt Ssst transoootinHiCal ndlroad connected die Pacific coast «ath the AUantic seaboard. 
Today San Francisco has a population of ahnost three million. It is the financial center of the 
West, and serves as the terminus for U'ans-Pacific steamship lines and air traffic. The port of 
San Fmnaatsbi wMdi is almost eighteen miles long, handles between five and six million 
tons of cargo annually. 

And now, if you will look to your right, yOQ should just be able to see the Golden Gate 

Bridge. The bridge, which is more than one mile long, spans the harbor from San Francisco 
to Marin County and the Redwood Highway. It was completed in 1937 at a cost of thirty- 
two million dollars and is still one of die largest suspension bridges in the world. 

Narratt^. 43. What is the main purpose of this talk? 

44. According to the tour guide, what was the setdeinent called beftxe it was rrauoned 
San Francisco? 

45. According to die tour guide, what happened in 1848? 



46. How long is the Golden Gate Bridge? 
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Quegrioas 47-50 . Listea to a talk fay a college ioatnictor in an Englwh class. 

So many dtffereot Idniref "WriiBg bsm been called essi^s, it is difficott to define escaetfy 
what an essay is. Peiluq)s the best way is to point out four characteristics that are tnw of 

most essays. First, an essay is about one topic. It does not start with one subject and digress 
to anotlier and another. Second, although a tew essays are long enough to be considered a 
small book, most essays are short. Five hundred words is the most common length for an 
essay. Third, an essay is written in prose, not poetiy. True. Alexander Pope did call two of 
his poems essays, but that word is part of a title, and after all, the "Essay on Man" and the 
"Essay on Criticism" really are not essays at all. They are long poems. Fourth, and probably 
most importaBt, an essay is personal. It is die weik ^ooe person whose fmrpose is to share 
a thought, idea, or point of view. Let me also state here that since an essay is always personal, 
the term "perst^nal essay" is redundant. Now, taking into consideration all of these 
characterisdcs, perhaps we can now define an essay ais a Miort, ptost ctmipoMm a 
personal viewpomt thai discusses one tofnc. Widi diat in mind, let's hmaStam some tc^ics 
for your first essay assigiunoit 

Narrator 47. What is the instructor defining? 

48. What is the main point of the talk? 

49. Accoiding to the talk, which of die duuacteristics are NOT true of an essay? 



50. What will the students probably do as an assignment? 
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Answer Key— PBT 



Section 1: Listening Compreliension 



1. (B) 


11. (A) 


21. (B) 


31. 


(B) 


41. 


(D) 


2. (C) 


12. (C) 


22. (A) 


32. 


(C) 


42. 


(B) 


3. (A) 


13. (A) 


23. (D) 


33. 


(D) 


43. 


(C) 


4. (A) 


14. (B) 


24. (A) 


34. 


(D) 


44. 


(D) 


5. (B) 


15. (C) 


25. (D) 


35. 


(D) 


45. 


(A) 


6. (B) 


16. (A) 


26. (A) 


36. 


(A) 


46. 


(C) 


7. (D) 


17. (C) 


27. (C) 


37. 


(A) 


47. 


(A) 


8. (D) 


18. (B) 


28. (D) 


38. 


(D) 


48. 


(C) 


9. (D) 


19. (B) 


29. (A) 


39. 


(D) 


49. 


(B) 


10. (C) 


20. (B) 


30. (A) 


40. 


(A) 


50. 


(B) 



Section 2: Structure and Written Expressiee 



1. (D) 


11. (C) 


21. (A) 


31. 


(D) 


2. (B) 


12. (B) 


22. (A) 


32. 


(A) 


3. (B) 


13. (O 


23. (C) 


33. 


(D) 


4. (B) 


14. (D) 


24. (B) 


34. 


(D) 


5. (A) 


15. (B) 


25. (A) 


35. 


(C) 


6. (C) 


16. (C) 


26. (B) 


36. 


(C) 


7. (B) 


17. (D) 


27. (D) 


37. 


(C) 


8. (C) 


18. (B) 


28. (C) 


38. 


(D) 


9. (A) 


19. (C) 


29. (B) 


39. 


(A) 


10. (D) 


20. (A) 


30. (C) 


40. 


(C) 



1. (A) 


H. (B) 


21. (D) 


31. 


(D) 


41. 


(A) 


2. (C) 


12. (A) 


22. (C) 


32. 


(D) 


42. 


(C) 


3. (B) 


13. (A) 


2.\ (D) 


33. 


(D) 


43. 


(B) 


4. (A) 


14. (B) 


24. (A) 


34. 


(D) 


44. 


(C) 


5. m 


15. (A) 


25. (A) 


35. 


(B) 


45. 


(C) 


6. (C) 


16. (C) 


26. (D) 


36. 


(B) 


46. 


(A) 


7. (D) 


17. (C) 


27. (D) 


37. 


(C) 


47. 


(B) 


8. (B) 


18. (A) 


28. (C) 


38. 


(A) 


48. 


(B) 


9. (A) 


19. (B) 


29. (A) 


39. 


(C) 


49. 


(B) 


10. (B) 


20. (Q 


30. (D) 


40. 


(C) 


50. 


(D) 
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iBr Model Test 



Reading Section 

This seeUm ^s^^mnif^B^ to undttktmd nadlUg fosmges those in coflegir ^cAooks. After 

each passage, ytm itf^JtBHtVftr questions tiltait U. You will have 25 minutes to read each passage and 
answer the comprehension questions. You may use notes to answer. There are two types of reading 
comprehension questions. The multiple-choice questions require that you choose the best of four pos- 
sible answers. The eea^fvoer-oi^sted questions require Aat fmfoUow 0rmSieM tm the screen. K»« 
may return to previous questions in the same reading passage, but after yok go to Ike next passage, 
you may not return to a previous passage. 
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IwlepeBiteiit BeaJimi 1: "Momis" 

^^^^NSII)^^ biractions: Choose the best answer Ibr ifttii^le-choice queiiiaiiK^^-^'::!^v»' 
Follow the directions on the page for computer-assisted questions. 

Norms are social nifes ttetf specify afqmjpriate and 

inappropriate behavior in given situations. They tell us what wc 

"should." "ou"ht," and "must" do, as well as what we "should not," 

"ought not," and 'must not" do. hi all cultiures the great body of . , 

these social rules deal with mattera invol^^ sex, prcqinty, and 

: ' , i safety- 

But norms arc not just moral rules. They provide guidance so ,^ ,^ 

that we can align our actions with those of others when situations are 
unt^^tear. or ammguous, and they provide standards by which we judge 
other pec^e and make decisions about how we will interact with 
them. People riding the subway provide an example. Appropriate 
behaviors might include reading the newspaper, gazing at ftts 
advertisements, or commenting briefly on the weather. Someone not 
following these "rules" by chatting too much would probably be 
identified by other riders as an out-of-town visitor and not a serious 
danger, somecme not fidlowing Oxae 'Mes" by pmsirngmd 
kicking another rider would probably be identified as a danger to 
other riders, who might react by calling for help or trying to subdue 
tt» '^KHtn-breidcer." 

Though norms are subjective human creations, we experience 
them as objective and independent features of our social environment 
(Reno, Cialdini, and Kallgren, 1993). People attach a good deal of 
unportance to some norms, called mores, and tfiey mete out harsh 
punishment to violators. Other norms, called folkways, people deem 
to be of less importance, and they exact less stringent conformity to 
them (Sumner, 1906). ScHne norms are formtdized md aie enfixced 
by special political organizations. The so c refer to as laws. 
Folkways, mcHes, and laws are discussed below. 

Firikways 

Folkways have to do with the customary ways and (udinary 
conventions by which we carry out our daily activities. We bathe, 

brush our teeth, groom our hair, wear shoes or sandals, wave 
greetings to friends, mow our lawns, and sleep in beds. We view 
peo|de wbe violate folkways^ especially those who viblseie a good 
number of them, as somehow "different" and even "strange." 
However, ordinarily we do not attach moral significance to folkways. 
For example, we may regard people who wear soiled clodiing as 
crude but not as sinful, and people who are late fcMT I^p^l^Iimts as 
thoughtless but not evil. Gossip and ridicule areinqxntant 
mechanisms for enforcing folkways. 
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!' Mercs 

Members of a culture or society are more concemed 4bout 
violations ot mores. Murder, theft, rape, treason, and child 
molestation bring strong disapproval and severe punishment in the 
United States. Mores are seen as vital to a society's weU-beillg;aiKl 
survival. People usually attach moral significance to mores, and they 
define people who violate them as sinful and evil. Consequently, the 
punidunent for violalon of a society's motes is severet ttkey may be 
put to death, imprisoned, cast out. mutilated, or tortured. 

Folkways and mores are distinguished by the fact that they aie 
usually enforced by people acting in a spontaneous and often 
coOective maimer Od etrnfemporaiy Pit(»iiii Maad^ for example, 
islanders are afraid that if they do or say something against someone, 
that person will get back at them at some later date (Birlcett, 1997). 
When one Pitcaimer cut down another's banana tree, he was greeted 
the next morning with 3-inch nails planted in the mud path outside his 
house. Social censure also is achieved through the ancient formidable 
weaprai of gossip. Sometimes rumors will reach the culprit within 
hows, afid mice accused, a person is as good as guilty (BirioStt, 199^. 

These efforts at social control involve not only individual interests 
but also group interests. Because you are a member of numerous 
groups, other people — your family members, friends, neighbors, and 
coworkers — may also benefit or sufiEor from your conduct. If you are 
arrested or fired, others may experience spillover effects. Indeed, 
group members are often held accountable for one another's actions. 
Some U.S. corporations link their employees through group incentive 
plans, and military boot camps punish everyone in the barracks for 
one recruit's misconduct. Such spillover effects give group members a 
stake in regulating one another's behavior. However, in the case of 
some groups (e.gk» criraiaal and levolutioiuuy oigaiiizatioos) a 
person's peers often have a stake in helping the violator avoid 
detection and pimishment (Heckathom, 1990). 

Laws 

Some norms are formalized into laws, rules that are enforced by 
a special political organization composed of individuals who have the 

right to use force. As anthropologist E. A. Hoebel (1958: 470-471) 
observes: "The essentials of legal coercion are general acceptance of 
die q^cation of physical power, in threat or in fact, by a privileged 
party, for a legitimate cause, in a legitimate way, and at a legitimate 
time." The people who administer laws may make use of ph\ sical 
force with a low probability of retaliation by a thu d pai ty (.Collins, 
1975). Laws tend to be the mxtkp^ e^K^ops iSm^^ ddp)^;8te 
planning, and formal declaration. Tliey can be changed more readily 
than folkways and mores. 

Glossary: 

Incentive plans: hearts dut encourage enq)loyees to increase ptodHiction 
Boot camp: a military training program 
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*Vona^ (QwiliQn Rcferaoccs) 

[a] Norms are social rules that specify appropriate and 
inappropriate behavior in given situations. They tell us what we 
"should," "ought," and "must" do, as well as what we "should not," 
"ouglit not," and "taastt not" do. In an cqhoies die bcidy of 
these social rales deal widi matters involving sex, ptopaty, and 
safety. [1] 

But norms are not just moral rales. {£] They pro\ ide guidance so 
that we can align dMr actions with those of others when situations are 
unclear or ambiguous, and they provide standards by which we judge 
Other people and make decisions about how we will interact with 
them. People riding the sahway inovide an exan^teJ |^ Appropriate 
behaviors might include reading the newspaper, gazing at the 
advertisements, or commenting briefly on the weather. Someone not 
following these "rules" by chatting too much would probably be 
ideoified by odxa* ridms as an oot-of-4own visibn* and not a soious 

danger; someone not following these "rules" hy punching and 
ktddng another rider would probably be identified as a danger to 
oflm^ riders, who might react by calling for help or trying to subdue 
the "norm-lxealier.'* 

Though norms are subjeetive human creations, we experience 
them as objective and nidependent features of our social environment 
(Reno, Cialdmi, and Kallgren, 1999). Pbc^ attach a good deal of 
importance to some norms, called mores, and they mete out harsh 
punishment to violators. Other norms, called folkways, people deem 
to be of less importance, and they exact less stringent conformity to 
ttem (Sumner, 1906). Some norms are formalized and are enforced 
by special political organizations. These we refer to as IftWS. 
Folkways, mores, and laws are discussed below. 

FoHnmys 

Folkways have to do with the customary ways and ordinary 
conventions by which we carry out our daily activities. We bathe, 
brush our teeth, groom our hair, wear shoes or sandals, wave 
greetings to friends, mow our k^os, and sleepti bejds.'Wifr vieivr 
people who violate folkw ays. especially those who violate a good 
number of them, as somehow "different" and even "strange." 
]^()wi6viE!n oidUai^ we do iwbf at^'moiti sijgrii^ 
For example, we may regard people who wear soiled clothing as 
crude but not as sinful, and people who are late for appointments as 
thoughtless but not evil. Gossip and ridicule are important 
inecniiiBHM TOT eprorcmg wuetmyi. 



Mwes 

Members of a culture or society are more concerned about 
violations of mores. Murder, theft, rape, treason, and child 
molestiOion bring sbong dtsapfiroval and severe prndshment in the 
United States. Mores are seen as vital to a society's well-being and 
survival. People usually attach moral significance to mores, and they 
define people who violate them as sinful and evil. Consequently, the 
punishmmt for vi<daloi8 of a socae^'s mores is severe; tfi^ nay be 
put to death, imprisoned, cast out, mutilated, or tortured. 

Folkways and mores are distinguished by the fact that they are 
usually enforced by people acting in a ^Bf^jSi^SSSSli^ad often 
collective manner. On contemporaiy Htcajin Mand, for exanq>le, 
islanders are afraid that if they do or say something agaiott fomMllf, 
that person will get back at them at some later date (Biikett* IfKKJf). 
When one Pitcainier cut down another Vbantaia'tiee, he was greeted 
the next morning with 3-inch nails planted in the mud path outside his 
house. Social censure also is achieved through the ancient fnrmiriilit^ 
weapon of gossip. Sometimes rumors will reach the culprit within 
hours, and once accused, a person is as good as guilty (Birkett, 1997). 

These efforts at social control tevolve not only individual intn^HI 
but also group interests. Because you are a member of numerous 
groups, other people — your fattiHy members, fiiends, neighbors, and 
coworkers — may also benefit or suffer from your conduct. If you are-, 
arrested or tired, others may experience spillover effects. Indeed, 
group members are often held accountable for one another's actions. 
Some U.S. COTporations link their em{^yees througli group incentive 
plans, and militap.' boot camps punish everyone in the barracks for 
one recruit s misconduct. Such spillover effects give group members a 
Stake in regulating one another's behavior. However, in the case of 
some groups (e.g.. criminal and revolutionary organizations) a 
person's peers often have a stake in helping the violator AVQid 
detection and punishment (Heckathom, 1990). 

Laws I 

Some norms are formalized into laws, rules that are enforced by 
a special political organization composed of individuals who have the 
right to use force. As anthropologist E. A. Hoebel (1958: 470-471) 
observes: '*iiie essentials of legal coercion are general acceptance of 
the application of physical power, in threat or in fact, by a privileged 
party, for a legitimate cause, in a legitimate way, and at a legitimate 
time." The people who administer laws may make use of physical 
force with a low probability of retaliation by a third party (Collins, 
1975). Laws tend to be the result of conscious thought, deliberate 
planning, and formal declaration. They can be changed more 
than folkways and mores. 
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1 . The woidlHiii^ ^ passtige refers to 

® norms ■ ' ■ • ... 

CE> actions 
CD ottwis 
<E> situadons 

2. The author uses the example of people riding in a subway in paragraph 2 in order to 
® explain nmil ralet Aat deal widi sex, pmpmy, and safeQr 

<D contrast social rules as they are practiced in various cultiwef 
CD demonstrate appropriate behaviors for a social situation 
<S> illustrate how social control occurs when norms are broken 

3. According to paragraph 3. what do folkways, moKS, and laws have in crauncm? 
C5> They are experienced subjectively. 

<I> They are all viewed as equally important 
CD They are formalized and enforceid>le. 
CID They are all considered norms. 

4. Acc(xdhigmi«n9^^4i peopfo wjK>4om}t ote ' 

<3> dangeraa*- ' ^' 

CD odd 

<E> sinful 

CIE> uneduo^ 

5. The word ^ffm|fflffty| in the passage is closest in meaning to 
^ tatplanned 

CD incomplete 
CD unimportant 
CS> ainiormal 

6. Why does the author mention the example of Pitcaim Islmd? 
CE> To demonstrate the effects of gossip ' 

<S> To show what can happen without norms 
CD To discuss the enforcement of mores 
CD To explai^ ancif^nt^cus^ifis in one culture 

7. The word HHilBII^ l^^pi^SBSgB^^^^ 
CE> powerful 

CD regular 

<E> new 

CD changing 

8. All of the following are mentioned as ways to enforce ^jUwes EXCEPT 
<Z> gos^ 

CD death 

CD imprisonment 

CD education 
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9. Which of the following soiteiioes best expresses the eBseadd iifiatfiulkii ii die hi|^li^hted 

sentence in the passage? Incorrect answer choices chai^ tfie meaning or leave oat infonnatiott. 

(S> Both group and individual interests are included. 

<S> Individual interests are not included, but group interests are. 

CD Individual and groiqpintiHiests iuesot^U^ 

CD Individual interests are not included in groiq> interests. 

10. According to paragraph 8, what iiS trae of laws? 

CD They cannot be easily modified once they are passed. 
<S> They are ent'orced by politics instead of by physical force. 
<S> They often involve third parties who take revenge. 
<E> Tliey are fonttitttiied norms sulject to legi&st^ 

11. The word HHlio ^ passage is closest in meaning to 
<£> clearly 

<I> routinely 

CD easily 
CID initially 

12. Look at the four squares [□] that indicate where the fidkiwing SOltBUCe cah be added to the 
passage. Choose tte best place to insert the sentence. 

However, the specific moral restrictions vary greatty from tme culture to another, 

E 

m 

m 

13. Complete the summary by choosing THREE answer choices that express the most important 
ideas in the passage. The other answer choices do not belong in the summary because tiiey 
express ideas that are not in the passage or they do not refer to the major points. 

This queOlimit mrtk two peMt. 

N(xms are social rules that specify appropriate and inappropriate behavior in given situations. 

® Folkways provide conventional standards for daily activities such as grooming. 

CI> People who violate mores are usually subject to harsh punishment for their behavior. 

CD Beliefs are the basis for many of the norms and values of a given culture. 

<S> Oroi^ meinbers may exponrace either advai^iige or Iiarm fitom tte'ilctkms of assodaies. 

CD Laws are rules that are enforced by a political organization with legitimate authority. 

CD Strict norms that control moral and ethical behavior are referred to as mores. 
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Sbtnetitne in tfie future, die core of the Sun will nin out of 

hydrogen; indeed, every star must eventually deplete its fiiel. In order 
to understand the spectacular events that occur when a star dies, we 
have to understand a little more about the lives of stars. 

One way to look at tte life of a star lake the Sim is to diink ei it 
as a continual battle against the force of gravity. From the moment 
when the Sun's original gas cloud started to contract, the force of 
gravity acted on every particle, forcing it inward and trying to nudce 
the entire structure collapse on itself. When the nuclear fires ignited 
in the core of the Sun 4.5 billion years ago, gravity was held at bay. 
The increase in temperature in the center raised the pressure in the 
star's interior and balanced tbe inward {Nidi ftf gravity. But, in tibe 
long view of things, this balance can be only a temporary state of 
affairs. The Sun can stave off the inward tug of gravity only as long 
as it has hydrogen to bum. When hydrogen fiiel in the core is 
dq>teted, ^ amount ctf CTes£^ genraated in the core wUA decrease, 
and gravity will begin to take ova. The Sun will begin to contract 
and.heat up. 

This dramatic situation will have two effects. First, the 
temperature in the region immediately surrounding the core will 
begin to rise. Any remaining hydrogen in that region, which had not 
burned because it had been at too low u temperature, will begin to 
bum. Thus a hydrogen-burning shell will bc^n to form around the 
extinguished core. The second effect is that the temperature in the 
core will rise until helium, the "ash" of hydrogen burning, will begin 
to undergo nucl^ fusion retn^mis. The nest reacttoi will be a 
'' process called helium burning, in which the helium in the core bums' ) 
to make carbon. The Sun will then resemble an onion, with a helium- 
burning core surrounded by a layer where hydrogen is being burned. 

This notion, that the ashes of one nuclear fire vetve as tati for 
the next, is central tq an understanding of what goes on in stars. In 
stars like the Sun, tne temperature never gets high enough to ignite 
the carbon, so helium burning is the final energy -producing stage. In 
more massive stars, dSiS PVQ6«|I t^^mxt^^:^ buniwg '^^^ ^ SP 
, on for ^uite a wfaUe, as we sita){ 
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The Death of tlMfiaii 

The Sun will bum at more or less its present si/e and 
temperature for billions ot years more. But, in its final stages, our 
istiir will undergo dnmatie changes. When ttie ebtt btfriK out, the 
hydrogen-burning shells surrounding the central region are pUHed in. 
This temporary collapse increases the amount of energy 
generated by fusion, and the increased energy causes the surface of 
the Sun to b^dloon out At its maximum ex|}ansion, the dying 
Sun extends out past the orbit of Venus. Because the solar wind also 
increases during this period, however, the Sun's mass drops and the 
pluiets move outward. In the end, only Mercury is actuaUy 
swallowed. During this phase of its life, the Sm will emit its energy 
through a much larger surface than it does now, and that surface will 
apptSii to be very cool — red hot to our eyes. In fact, our Sun will 
become a red giant, and tfw helium in ttit Sun*s cofe will bum to 
produce an inner core primarily of carbon. 

As carbon accumulates in the core, a slow collapse will ensue 
until some other force intervenes. In the case of the Sun, that force 
will come from the PauB principle— die principle that tells us ttutf 
two electrons can occupy the same state. As the core starts to 
collapse, its electrons are compressed into a smaller and smaller 
volume. They reach tiie pcrint (what we call flie "fiill parking lofO 
where they can no longer be pushed together. At this point, the Pauli 
principle takes over and the collapse stops for the simple reason that 
the electrons can t be pushed together any closer than they already 
are. A permanent outward force is exoied on every element in the 
star — an outward force that cancels the inward force of gravity. 
Astronomers call this force "degeneracy pressure." 

W teaches &ds stage,' it wOI be rafber small— 
im)bably about the size of the Earth (though still hundreds of 
thousands of times more massive than Earth) — and it will no longer 
be generating energy through nuclear reactions. It will be very hot 
snA vfiSl tBS^ a longtitile to eooT off Dorifag this phase, the 
temperature of each part of the Sun's surface will be very high, but, 
because the Sun will be so small, the total amount of radiation 
coming from it will not be very large. It will be, in other words, a 
white dwarf. Most of the carbon that is the end product of helium 
burning will remain locked in tlie white dwarf, and will not be 
returned to the cosmos. 



"The Death of Stun^ (Qaesfimi References) 

Sometime in the futoie, ^ cote of tfie Sun will run out of 

hydrogen; indeed, e\ ery star must eventually deplete its fuel. In order 
to understand the spectacular events that occur when a star dies, we 
have to understand a little more about the lives of stars. 

One way to look at the life of a star like the Sun is to think of it 
as a continual battle against the force of gravity. From the moment 
when the Sun's original gas cloud started to contract, the force of 
^vity acted on every MPIH forcing H inwaid and ttying to mafce 
the entire structure collapse on itself. When the nuclear fires ignited 
in the core of the Sun 4.5 billion years ago, gravity was held at bay. 
The increase in temperature in the center raised the pressure in the 
star's interior and balanced the inward pull of gravity. But, in the 
long view of things, this balance can he only a temporan,' state of 
affairs. The Sun can stave off the inwarri ^ gfayityMtaUri^PMi 
§s i)t lias hydrogen to bum. When hydrogen fuel in the oiEWB is 
depleted, the amount of energy generated in the core will decrease, 
and gravity will begiA to take over. The Sun will begin to contract 
and heat up. 

This dramatic sibiadion will have two efifbCte. Vitsu tbie 

temperature in the se^on immediately surrounding the core will 
begin to rise. Any remaining hydrogen in that region, which had not 
burned because R had been at too low a temperature, will begin to 
biun. Thus a hydrogen-burning shell will begin to form around the 
extinguished core. The second effect is that the temperature in the 
core will rise until helium, the "ash" of hydrogen burning, will begin 
to undergo nuclear fiisibn reactions. The net leactroa will be a 
process called helium hurtling, in which the helium in the core burns 
to make carbon. The Sun will then resemble an onion, with a helium- 
burning core surrounded by a layer where hydrogen is being burned. 

This notion, that the ashes of one nuclear file serve as tool for 
the next, is central to an understanding of what goes on in stars. In 
stars like the Sun, the temperature never gets high enough to ignite 
the carbon, so helium burning is the final energy-producing stage. In 
more riiai^ve stars, this process of successive burning cycles can go 
on for q^ite a while,, as we shall see. 
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TheDMth'filtlieSiu 

The Sun will bum at more or less its presmt size and 

temperature for billions of years more. But, in its final stages, our 
star will undergo dramatic changes. When the core bums out, the 
hydrogen-burning shells surrounding the central region are pulled in. 
|X| This temporary collapse increases the amount of energy 
generated by fusion, and the increased energy causes the surface of 
the Sun to balloon out. j_Bj At its maximum expansion, the dying 
Sun extends out past die orbit of Venus. Because the solar mHA ^980 
increases during this period, however, the Sun's mass drops and the 
planets move outward. In the end. only Mercury is actually 
swallowed. During this phase of its life, the Sun will emit its energy 
itN^gJt 'a muah larg(£ar*itaffaGe'aian It does now, and that starface 'ti^' 
StppMiT to be very cool — red hot to our eyes, [c] In fact, OUT Suh'm^ 
become a red giant, and the helium in the Sun's core will bufn to 
produce an inner core primarily of carbon, [d] 

As carbon accumulates in the core, a slow collapse will ensue 
until some other force intervenes. In the case of the Sun, that force 
will come from the Pauli principle — the principle that tells us that no 
two electrons can occupy ttiie siMw sbte. >U tte c6tt startk io ' " 
collapse, its electrons are compressed into a smaller and smallef'" ' 
volume. They reach the point (what we call the "full parking lot") 
where they can no longer be pushed together. At this point, the Paufi 
pdndiile takte ov^ and (he colteftte stops for the simple lei^ that 
the electrons can't be pushed together any closer than they already 
are. A permanent outward force is exerted on every element in the 
star — an outward f(Hce that cancels the inward force of gravity. 
Astronomers call this force "degeneracy pressure." 

When the Sun reaches this stage, it will be rather small — 
probably about the size of the Earth (though still hundreds of 
thousands of timra mom massive than Earth) — and it will no longer 
be generating energy through nuclear reactions. It will be very hot ' 
and will talce a long time to cool off. During this phase, the 
tenqwratuie at each part ttie Sun's surface will be very high, but, 
because the Sun will be so small, the total amount of radiation 
coming from it will not be very large. It will be. in other words, a 
white dwarf. Most of the carbon that is the end product of helium 
burning will remaih locked In the vMte dWatf, and will not be 
returned to the cosmos. 



. I'. 
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14. The wtMdMIM ip the passage is closet ia-mmiing tt)^ 

CD scatter 
CD consume 
CD propel 
CD expose 



IS. The word paau^ in the passage is closest in meaning to 
<Z> miiidr inovemeiit 
CD stage of a process 
CD very small piece 
CD change in temperature 



16. Which of the following sentences best expresses the essential information in the highlighted 
sentence in the passage? Incorrect answer choices change the meaning or leave out information. 
<S> The Sun bums hydrogen because of gravity. 

CD The force of gravity pulls the Sun's hydrogen in. 

CD While the Sun is burning hydrogen, it can resist gravity. 
CE> Hydrogen will bum for a long time before gravity affects it. 

17. According to paragraph 3. what happens in helium humingt 
C£> Carbon creates ashes that heat and bum the helium. 

<^ Nuclear reactions ignite the hydrogen around the helium shell. 

CD Hydrogen and helium combine to raise the ten^)eratuies. 

CD The heat in the core causes heliimi to exponence nucjear leacticms. 

18. The wofdlin^fassttgec^eisto 

core 
<S> region 
<]D hydrogen 
CO shell 



19. The word massiyi^ in the passage is closest in meaning to 
CE> iKtCter 
CD brighter 
CD larger 
CD oldo- 



20. According to paragraph 5, all of the fo^wuig are tn|e of the final stag^ of the $un EXCEPT 
<S> the solar winds accelerate 
CD die surface of the Son «q»nds 
CD Mercury is consumed by the Sun 
CD the carbon c<xe turns the Sun black 



21. Why does tfie anftor to a **Mi paridng lot in paragnqA 6? 

CD To explain the Pauli principle 

CD To give an example of degeneracy pressure 

CD lb reisr to nudear reactions 

CD lb daawastnttB how caibon is tr^ped 
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22. AcoMdiiig to panpaph 7, wh«l3i§paiMEfiiiei»l^ ato l»CQiies a white dwarf? 

® The teiia|i(«ature is high. ^ 
<S> The radiation is intense. 
CD The carbon is released. 
CD The helium is cool. 

23. According to the passage, what is the last stage in the death of a star like the Sun? 
<S> It becomes very light. 

CD It decreases in size. 
<35 It disappears from sight. 
CE> It loses Its orbit. 

24. According to information in the passage, w hat can be infened idXNlt the Sun? 
CS> Solar winds are probably beginning to increase now. 

CD The age of the Sun is estimated at 4.S billion years. 
CD The Sun is about halfway ttirough its natural cycle. 
CD The Sim will destroy diree planets when it expands. 

25. Look at the four squares [□] fliat fi»dieate where Hk following senj^BOce can be added to the 
passage. Oioose die jbest place to insert the sentence. 

In about one hundred mUion years, 0» lieliWH ig ^eoh^flaefy a^auteiL 

a 

B 

m 
m 

26. Complete the summary by choosing THREE answer choices that express the most important 
ideas in the passage. The other answer choices do not belong in the summary because they 
express ideas that are not in the passage QC they do not refer to the nuyoi points. question is 

worth two points. 

The hte of a star is a continual battle against the forces of gfviilty. 
<Z> A heUum fii^ dunqw (»ofifiliM lUK^^ 

<I> An increase in temperature in die core balances the inward pull of gravi^. 

CD When the core bums out, a temporary collapse creates a red giant. 

CD A permanent outward force overcomes gravity in the white dwarf stage. 

CD 1Vode(itnnsciii^iotoa»q>y diesainieifMoeinasttt^ 

CD The caibon that TKultsfiEornhdium boning k retained in 
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IndepMdeiit RmMHii^ 
"Tlw Wtotlwdt mJ llitorialt •! ScilB^ 

ModeUng 

For sculpture, the most common modeling material is clay, an 
earth substance found in most parts of the world. Wet clay is 
wondeifiilly pliable; few can resist the temptation to squeeze and 
sh^ it. As long as clay remains wet, the sculptor can do almost 
anything with it — add on more and more clay to build up the form, 
gouge away sections, pinch it outward, scratch into it with a sharp 
tool, sntood) it widi dw hands. But when a clir|^ fomi has dried and 
been fired (heated to a very high temperatjtafeX jt becomes hard. Fired 
clay, sometimes called by the Italian name terra com, is surprisingly 
durable. Much of the ancient art that has survived was formed from 
this material. 

In some ways modeling is the most direct of sculpture methods. 
The workable material responds to every touch, light or heavy, of the 
soiSptoar's fingers. Sculptor^ use clay modeling in the same way 
that painters traditioiiall\ have used drawing, to test ideas before 
committing themselves to the finished work. As long as the clay is 
kept damp, it can be worked and reworked almost indefinitely. Even 
die terram^igy is the same; we sometimes call a clay test piece a 
"sketch." 

Casfhig 

In contrast to modeling, casting seems like a very indirect 
method of creating a sculpture. Sometimes the sculptOT never tcmcbes 
the final piece at all. Metal, and specifically bronze, is the material 
we think of most readily in relation to casting. Bronze can be 
supolieated unfSJtHows, will poar fineely mto the tiniest crevices 
and forms, and then hardens to extreme durability. 

The most common method for casting metal is called the lost- 
wax process, sometimes known by its French name, cire perdue. 
Datin^bai^ to-ite<tyRl firiSeiiBiii0|;B.&Si, bf^ «icis0qpt is 
simple and ingenious. We describe it hece as it was piaetic^d tiyifte. 
African sculptors of ancient Ife. 

First, a core iis buflt up of specially prepared clay. Over this core, 
the sculptor models the finished form in a laya: of wax. When the 
sculpture is complete, wax rods and a wax cup are attached to it to 
form a sort of "arterial system," and the metal pins are driven 
dirougfa die wax sculpture to the cant inside. The whole is encased in 
specially prepared clay. When tile clay has dried, it is heated so that 
the wax melts and runs out (hence "lost wax") and the clay hardens. 
The lost wax leaves a shaped void inside the block. Where the 
wax rods and block were, channels and a d^res»oa called a pouring 
cup remain. The pins hold the core in place, preserving the space 
where the wax was. Next, the mold is righted, and molten metal 
is pooled inio the pnuing cup. The metal entns die mcrid ttiough 
the channels, driving die air befcne it Whra die metal bubbles up 
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through the air channels, it is a sigD that the mold is probably filled. 
Metal, therefore, has rcphn ed the wax. which is why casting is 
known as a replacement method. When the metal has cooled, the 
mold is broken apart, fiteeing the form. The channels, now cast in 
metal as well, are cut away, the clay core is remo\ed (if desired), 
holes or other flaws are patched or repaired, and the form is ready 
tor smoothing and polishing. 

A ^^m^Jtiire cast in tfiis way is nniqii6, ttx ttie wax <Migina] is 
destroyed in the process. Standard practice today is a variation called 
indirect or investment casting, which allows multiples to be made. In 
this melfaod, the aitist finidies ttie sculpture completely in clay, 
plastn', ot other material. A mcdd is formed around the solid 
sculpture (today's foundries use synthetic rubber for this mold). The 
mold is removed from the sculpture in sections, then reassembled. 
Melted wax is painted or ''slushed" inside the mold to build up an 
inner layer about 3/16" thick. After it has hardened, this wax casting 
is removed from the mold and checked against the original sculpture 
for accuracy; it should be an exact duplicate, but hollow. The wax 
casting is fitted with wax rods, pierced with pins, then encased in 
solid plaster, which both fills and surrounds it. This plaster is called 
the investment. From this point on, the process is the same: the 
investment is heated so ttat iht wax melts and runs out i^iaetal is 
poured into the resulting void, and the investment is broken away to 
free the casting. The key difference is that the mold that makes the 
wax casting is reusable, thus multiple wax versions of an original can 
be pr^aied and iBiittiite,.broiam of a seul^Ni^ 

r, . 1 

Carving 

Carving is more aggressive than modeling, more direct than 
casting. In this process the sculptor begins with a block of material 
and cuts, chips, and gouges away until the form of the sculpture 
emerges. Wood and stone are the principal materials for car\ ing. and 
both tend to resist the sculptor's tools. When approaching the block 
to be carv^, tfie sodptor nnist stu^ fli^'grain l^die maisefid— its 
fibltous or crystalline structure — so as to work with that material. JiU)^ 
attempt to violate the grain could result in a failed sculpture. 

Types of wood and stone vary considerably in their suitability for 
carving. Jade, for example. Is too hard to be carved at dl and cm be 
shl^d only through abrasion — patient rubbing with an even harder 
Stone such as quartzite or diamond. Artists throughout history have 
leaimed to work with the natural properties of available materials and 
to nu^ter tbe c^obilities of available tools. 
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"TteMttlNds Mid MMrit oiMptan?^ ^QMiOon lbfme«i$ 

Modeling 

For sculpture, the most common modeling material is clay, an 
earth substance found in most parts of the world. Wet clay is 
wonderfully pliable; few can resist the temptation to squeeze and 
shape it. As long as clay remains wet. the sculptor can do almost 
anything with it — add on more and more clay to build up the form, 
gouge away secdons^ pinch it outward, scratch int£> it w^ a stmp 
tool, smooth it with the hands. But when a clay form has dried and 
been fired (heated to a very high temperature;, it becomes hard. Fired 
clay, sometimes called by i^ Indian naitne terra cotta, is surprisingly 
IfHH^ ^"^^ ^ ancient art that has survived was fonned ficom 
this material. 

In some ways modeling is the most direct of sculpture methods. 
The workable material responds to every touch, light or heavy, of the 
sculptor's fingers. Sculptors often use clay modeling in the same way 
that painters traditionally have used drawing, to test ideas before 
committing themselves to the finished work. As long as the clay is 
kept daiap^ it cafi be wiMiaBd aiid fewodoed aliiios iaddifiife#. Bveo 
the terminology is the Same; we sometimes call a clay test piece a 
"sketch." 

Costing 

IKt^a^'Citifing a sculpture. Someti ines the sculptor never touches 
the final piece at all. Metal, and specifically bronze, is the material 
we think of most readily in relation to casting. Bronze can be 
superheated until it flows, will pour freely into the tiniest crevice 
and forms, and then hardens to extreme durability. 

The most common method for casting metal is called the lost- 
wax process, sometimes known by its French name^ cire pen^. 
Dating back to the third millennium B.C.E.. the basic concept is 
$imple and ingenious. We describe it here as it was practiced b^ the 
Afiican sculptors of ancient Sfe. 

First, a core is built up of specially prepared clay. Over this core, 
the sculptor models the finished form in a layer of wax. When the 
scu^ture is complete, wax rods and a wax cup are attached to it to 
form a sort of "artoial system," and die metal pins are driven 
tiirough the wax sculpture to the core inside. The whole is encased in 
specially prepared clay. When the cla^ has dried, it. is heated so that 
the wax meilts and runs out (hence '^lost wax^ and the clay hardens. 
[a\ The lost wax leaves a shaped void inside the block. Where the 
wax rods and block were, channels and a depression called a pouring 
cup remain. The pins hold the core in place, preserving the space 
whoe the wax was. \W\ Next, the mold is righted, and molten metal 
is poured into the pouring cup. The metal enters the mold through 
the channels, driving the air before it. When the metal bubbles up 
through the air channels, it is a sign that the mold is probably filled. 

Metal, dioefeie^ has replaced the wjtt^ wliidi ^ why eastii^ is 
known as a replacement method. When the metal has cooled, the 
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mold is broken apart, freeing ^ fonn. Tli&*tiuuMid8;<miw oafll is 

metal as well, are cut away, the clay core is removed (if desired), 
holes or other flaws are patched or repaired, and the form is ready 
for smoothing and polishing. [P] 

A sculpture cast in diis wi^isjHHh ^ ^ 

destroyed in the process. Standard practice today is a variation called 

indirect or investment casting, which allows multiples to be made. In - 
dus method, the artist finishes die sculpture completely in clay, 
plaster, or other material. A mold is formed around the solid 
sculpture (today's foundries use synthetic rubber for this mold). The 
mold is removed from the sculpture in sections, then reassembled. 
Melted wax is painted or "slushed" inside Ae mold to twiild up an 
inner layer about 3/16" thick. After it has hardened, this wax casting 
is removed from the mold and checked against the original sculpture 
for accuracy; it should be an exact duplicate, but hoUow. The wax 
casting is fitlsd with wasi rods* pieecftd wlA pins, then au^sed in 
solid plaster, which both fills and surrounds it. This plaster is called 
the investment. From this point on, the process is the same: the 
inviescment is heated so diat the wax mehs and runs out; mettf is 
poured into die resulting void, and die investment is broken away to 
free the casting. The key difference is that the mold that makes the 
wax casting is reusable, thus multiple wax versions of an original can 
be prqiared and multiide bfonzes of a soii^plttre ottt 

Carving 

Carving is more aggressive than modeling, more direct than 
casting. In this process the sculptor begins with a block of material 
ffild cuts, chips, and gouges away until the form of the sculpture 
emerges. Wood and stone are the principal materials for carving, and 
both tend to resist the sculptor's tools. When approaching the block 
to be carved, the sculptor must study the grain of the material — it's 
fibrous or crystalline structure — so as to work with that matetia). Any 
attempt to violate the grain could result in a failed sculpture. 

Types of wood and stone vary considerably in their suitabiUty for 
carvhig. luSe, fx exaaiflte, is too bud to be carved at all and can be 
shaped only througll abrasion — patient rubbing with an even haid^ 
stone such as quaitdte or diamond. Artists throughout history have 
learned to wodt whfa the natural properties of available materials and 
to mastn- die cqiabilities of available tools. 
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27. It can be infinred from the passage that 

CD carving is an older method of sculpture than modeling 

CD clay modeling was popular because the material was easy to find 

<S> drawings must be made befcxe begiiming to (Seate a wu^^ 

CE> casting was devdi(9>ed because clay 8e^^tiiies<fid not last 

28. The word .fjyfabla in the passage is closest in meaning to 
<S> strcHig 

CD fine 

<D practical 

<D smooth 

29. Which of the following can be inferred from paragraph 2? 

CD The author prefers modeling to all of the other methods of sculpture. 

CD A sculptor might eKpwimeat with a clay sculpture before^ei^ng k m mffiUe. 

CD Clay is not easy to work with because it can get hard before the piece is finished. 

CD Artists who are talented at drawing often create sculptures as well as p^tings. 

30. Which of the following 8eal@IOe& best sx|iresses the essential information in the highlighted 
sentence in the passage? Incorrect answer choices change the mfawaing PC hsaye.out information. 
CS> Casting a sculpture is an indirect method of modeling. 

CD Modeling is a more direct method than casting. 

CD Both casting and modeling are indirect methods. 
CD Indirect methods provide contrasts in sculptures. 

31. The wordm in die passage is closest Sa meaniii^ to 

CD center 
CD surface 



32. According to {MOagf^ 5, what is the piupose of the chaimels in the "lost-wax" process? 
CD To hold'^ Wibi: core in place. ' ' 

CD To break the metal mold apart. 

CD To keep the clay fi<6m hardening too fast. 

CD To aUow the mdiil #ir^ 

33. The word flaws in the passage, is closest in meaning to 
CD enhancements 

<S> hazards 

CD defects 

CD innovations 

34. According to paragraph S, what replaces the wax in the "lost wax" process? 

CD plaster 

CD bronze 

CD rubber 

CD clay 
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36. What is the advantage of investment casting? 
<3> The nesSiplsatt is stronger because it is solid 

CI5 Copies of the sculpture may be made. 
<D The method is faster than regular casting. 

^ Rubber is easio" to wralc with than clay. " ' '* *^ 

37. According to the passage, all of tiie following consid^tions are iiq;Kutant in carving £X/QGPX 
CS) the type of stone 

<E> the grain of the wood , 
CD the nature of the tools 
CD the age of the material 

38. Look at the lour sqioares (□] lliat indicatie whene theJNlbo^w^ jWifPtNice can be a^de^ to the 
passage. Choose diiB best place to insert the sentence! 

All but ^ simpUst scu^tures are cast in two ineces Md^un welded 

S 
B 

[H . ■ . - . 

39. C(miplete the summtury by dHXMihg THREE answer choices thtt expiess ttie naost impofttnt 

ideas in the passage. The other answer choices do not belong iH^Al^' Summary because they 
express ideas that are not in the passage or tiiey do not refer to liw ttajor points. TMs question 
is worth two points. 

There are three methods that are still used for sculpture. 

^ The losi 1»« process is die nK)st comnion niedKxl for casl^ 

® The qualities of bron/e make it a popuhir matMi^ for casting sculptures. 

CD Many ancient sculptures have siu^ived because tfiey were buried in wet clay. 

<3D Mo<feling is the most direct and probably the oldest method for sculpture. 

® In carving, the sculptor must work aggressively with the materials. 

CD Rubber molds liave imiMx>ved the casting method because they can be reused. 



35. The word the passage is, ja l(rffi|lijlg j^' 

® fragile 
CD attractive 
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Ustening Section 

TUm stetton tests yamrtA^ to umkntmuleaii9iu eoHvenatlMg 

Ym wdl hear each coHHna^immfiketmt wm Um». You may tak» naiks whOeyM tittmiAflm'Meh 

conversation or lecture, you will answer questions about it. You may use your notes to answer. There 
are two types of Ustening comprehension questions. The multiple-choice questions require that you 
duose 0u bei* o/JSmr possible answers. The ^ m t ftAsr^ a ssisted ^mHmm imt akw ^iaiijmt fi^em 
dinctions on the screen. You must answer each question in order lo jo to Ae next^nndam You 
eauuot return to previous questions. 

WnslOiams Oioose die best tamm for mol^fe-dhmce qaesi&am. FoUow tfae ^ms&om on iltat ftnge 
f(» cott|mta'-assisted quesdcms. 

1. What aie tbe stDdeott nudnly discussing? 
<S> The textbook for Dr. Peterson's course. 

CD The lecture notes for their psychology class. 
CD The professors that they are taking classes with. 
Thd eourses flult diey Will take next tran. 

2. What kind of lecture does the woman prefer? 
Click on 2 answers. 

\E\ A linear presoitatiaiL 

[E Pictures and videos. 

ID Stories and anecdoies. 

\B Hndoots with lists. 

3. Why does the man criticize Dr. Woods? . i r , 
C£> He isn't very well prepared for his lectures. . ■ 

<I> Sometimes be has Mb teaching assistant give die class. 

® His research is not very interesting. 

CD The way he responds to questions is confusing. 

-'.I'll' I r ■ • I * • I ■ ■ , 

4. What is the woman's attitude toward Dr. Woods? ' ' 

CD She is not very interested in his lectures. 
CD She thinks that he is very handsome. 

<E> 9ie does not like his choice of teaching assistutt. " 
<B> She enjoys his Class becauiie of his teaching style. 

5. What will the woman most probably do? 

CD Register for Dr. Peterson's class next semester. 
CD Take child psychology with Dr. Woods. 
<S> Change her major to psychology. 
CD Read die book instead of attnidU^ class. 
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Independent Listening 2: "Application for a Scholarship" 

6. Why does the student go to see the professor? 
<Z> To make an appointment for tomorrow. 
® To interview with him for a scholarship. 

CD To get advice about her scholarship applicatifm. 
CB> To turn in her essay before the due date. 

7. What information is required in the essay? 
Click on 2 answers. 

[a] The applicant's financial situation. 

m The educational background of the sppticsat. 

[c] The goals that the applicant has set. 

[d] The names of professors who support the applicant 

8. When does the woman need to turn in her aj^lication to the committee? 
CD Today. 

CD Tomorrow. 
CD HusFcklBy. 
<S> Next week. 

9. listen again to part of the conversaticm. Then answ^ question. 

"Your grade point average is yfbat ... a 4.0?" 

"So far I have all As." 
"See what Vm saying?" 

Why does the professor say this: 

"Yodr ^ade point average i» «4iat ... a 4.0?" 

<3> To determine whether she would qualify for the scholarship. 

CD To verify the number that she has written on the application. 

CD To encourage her and give her more self-confidence. 

<I> To ask h« to ttiinkdKNit the advice that he has g^fen her. 

10. Why does Professor Walters tell the woman to pretend she is writing about her friend Kathy? 
CD Because she needs to practice \mting an essay. 

CD Because Kathy is a good candidate for a scholarship. 
CD Because she is embarrassed to write about herself. 
CD Because she is Kathy s best friend. 
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Independent listening 3: "Internet Connections" 

11. What is the purpose of this lecture? 

<Z> To discuss the effect of the Internet on social int^action. 

CD To prove that computers have had a positive influence on life. 

CD To rejxirt that almost all college students use the Internet. 

CD To design an experiment that will measure Internet use by the class. 

12. Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. 
"What do you thinkr 

"Disai^intment maybe." 
"Go on." 

"Well, maybe they expected too much from their Internet fiiends. I mean, if you think that a 
peison you meet on the Internet is going to be yoOr s(MiieicMi(eii dttt proNtlt;^ utiil going 
to happen." 

Why does the professor i(ay fliisi 

"Go on." 

<£> He wants to give someone else a turn to speak. 
CD He is asking the student to give a more complete answer. 
CD ife disagree with the student's ai»wo- to the question. 
CD He is telling the student to try another answer. 

13. What were die results of the research study? 

Click on 2 answers. 

[a] People who used the Internet were less likely to Feel lonely. 
HI Internet users had less communication with family who lived nearby. 
[H Move diqifibssion was reported by those who used die lotcsmet. 
\§\ Mental healtb in^Koved wlmfnefriefflsed btnmtnoie. 

14. The professor gives an example of a person who exchuiges recipes with someone on flle 
Internet. What does this example demonstntt^? . 

CD Who is likely to make friends on the Internet. 

<S> Why the Internet is good for someone in a rural area. , . 

<£> Ifow to gM good advice on the Intranet 

CD What to expect from an Intranet fitjeiad. 

15. Why does the professOT question the results of the research? 
<Z> Because the study lasted (»iiy a few months. 

CD Because there were ver\ few subjects in the study. 
CD Because there was only one study done. 
CD Because the findings were not conclusive. 

16. What is the attitude of the professor toward the students? 
CD He wants them to wait for him to call on them. 

CD He expects ttiem to agree with him about the research. 
CD He respects their opinions on the topic of discussion. 
CD He does not like them to ask many questions. 
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17. What is die class mainly discussing? 

c3:> A class project in a buaness course. v 

CD A business in the community. 
CD A case study from their boolc. 
<B> A hypothetical situation. 

18. Listen again to part of ^ dbeosuoo. Thm aojswer the questicm. 
"Right And why <fid Hiey underbid? Anycme?" 

Why does the professor say this: 
"Anyoner 

CE> She wants the students to continue speaking. 
<S> She wants a volunteer to lead the discussion. 
QD She wants a student to answt^ the question. 
<E> She wants Ae students to pay attention. 

19. What does the professor mean when she says this: 
"That's it in a nutshell." 

CD It is not a complete answer. 

<S> It is a good summary. 

C3D 1^ b an estimale of tfie cost 

CD It is not voy logical. 

20. How did the mistake occur? 

<Z> The salesperson made an erm- in writing dp the Older. 
CH> The workers forgot to assemble the furniture. 
<E> The account supervisor did not include assembly in the bid. 
<I> T^ warehouse delivered the wKMig furniture. 

21. Based on information in the lecture, indicate wb^tier the statranents refo- to the way that the 
manager responded to the error. ^ 
F(»r eadi isenl^ioe, in the YES or NO column. 



.•1 M 


YES 


NO 


<Z> ¥k was angry because no one took responsibility for the enor. 






<X> His position was that the procedures needed to be changed. 






CE> He rcjii imaiklcd ilic employee who made the mistake. 






CE> He remained calm while he chaired the open meeting. 







22. What conclusion did the students make about the management style? 

CS> They agreed that he should have acted differently when the employees concealed the error. 
<I> They tiiou|^ that he turned die jwoblem into an c^ipMtunity to id^MOve die company. 
C3D They were surprised that he admitted the mistalce in a meeting of all his employees. 
CD Tliey felt that he was willing to accept too many excuses when the problem was discovered. 
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23. What is this lecture mainly about? 

<Z> ManqNiIatioii of the reproductive cycles of pests. 

<3> The use of new pesticides to kill pests. 

<S> The genetic modification of plants to manage pests. 

OD Integrated strategies to control pests. 



24. According to the professor, what are pheromooes? 
<S> A technical term for a female moth. 
<S> A sfeeiilizatioii i»ocess for male moths. 
CD A chemical that attracts male moths. 
<S> A predator that controls the moth population. 



25. Why does the professor mention the example of lad^gs? 
<3) To prove that all insects are not harmful. 
<S> To show how a predator can control pests. 
<E> To demonstrate how to ccmtrol weeds. 
<S> To explain why pest management is necessary. 



26. Which changes in fanning practices support pest management? 
Click on 2 answers. 

E Planting crops that contain natural pesticides near other crops. 
[b] Plowing under habitats where pests usually survive the winter, 
m Wanting the same crop to repeat and strei^;diea tlw suae pest control^ 
[d] Leaving weeds in tibe field to attract t)ie fwsis away fr^ 

27. Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. 

"Altiboag^ ttis is a sirai^fieiMdnT'ih gdMshil, generic engineering ... did I say generic? . . ^ 
genetic engine«angj that's genetic engineering . . . involves th6 insertioa Of g^es firotti odior 
species into crpp plants in order to develop beneficial traits." 

Why does the professor ask the following que$tioii: < ■ ■•■ 

"Did I say generic?" 

<S> To emphasize the importance of the concept 
<t> lb determine whetfter studrats have undostood. 

CD To correct the misuse of a word in the lecture. 
CID To include information that he forgot to mention. 

28. What does the professor inqriy about genetic modificatioa cl^f^ioils? 

CE> It is a very cost effective way to manage pests. 

CE> It may have serious consequences for the ecosystem. 

^ it«oddbr« mqor«qwrt t&oaer countries. 

<I> It results in a lowor yield when plants are modified. 
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29. What is the professcM' mainly discussing? -i 

CD Victorian designs and decorations. 

CD The Arts and Crafts style. v m: • 

CD Mass production in the industrial age. 
<B> The East Auroia Woikdiop. 

30. Listen again to pait of the lecture. Then answer the question. 

"As you'll recall from our study of the Victorians, theirs was an age of quantity. That is to say, . 
evoy surface was covered widi pictures, ornaments, and objects. Also, the Victwians were noted 
foi extravagance, and uh . . . even excess in decoration." 

Why does the professor say flrii:- 

"As you will recall from our study of the Victorians, dieirs was an age of quantity.** 

CD To introduce the class to the Victorian period. 

CD To criticize the Victorian style of decoration. 

<D .'lbfc£ev,^« pievlQatJetstitir? abeitt die Vlctpriani^ 

<S> To give an example of the ^^ct(»ian style. 

31. What are two design elemeitts of Arts and Qcafts chairs? 

Click on 2 answers. 
[a] Comfortable cushions. 
B Carved legs and arms, 
[c] Lai^ proportions, 
[o] Kich fabrics. 

32. What did the motto "h^d, head, and heart" mean? 

CI> Craftsmen should love their wmk. 
CD Artisans should live together. 
CD Tradition is important for artists. 
<3I> Nanaefajnes should be used. 

33. According to the professor, why did the Arts and Crafts bungalows become, so pcfMlar? 
<S> They had firont porches that could be used as outdoor rooms. 

CD They were not as expensive as the homes of the ^ctorian era. 

CD The workmanship on the bungalows impressed the neighbors. - •. . i 

CD They were like the farm homes that the middle class had moved from. 

34. Why did the professor use the example of the Van Briggle Pottery Works? 

CD To prove her point about the continuing popularity of the Arts and Crafts style. 

^ To demonstrate one of the advantages of the matte glazing process. 

CD To ^w m &Kmsllt of Mf^pi^^^ 

CD To show how die Van Briggle Pottray designs changed ovor time. 
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This seedoH tests ymar iMMty to communicate tm Ri^fft^jbt^m Mtkidimit' trntat Wie^iireeiUiu ire 
both spoken and written. There are two types ofspeakii^ qae^kms. The independent speaking ques- 
tions require that you talk about personal experiences or preferences related to topics presented in 
the questions. You may take notes as you prepare. In the independent speaking questions, you should 
ej^nssyour epMmis. The integrated speaking questions require thtd ym tmp e mi 'm m 'a e m ltmi e 
reading, a lecture, or a campm^lated conversation. You may take notes as you read and listen. In 
the integrated questions, you should NOT express opinions. Your response should be based on the 
infoemaiioH in reading and keOav nmUtUL 



Independent Speaking 1: "A Good Neighbor" 



Question: 

What aie die qnattdes of a good ndgjlibor? Why do yew think these qualities are inqpoftant? Be rare to 
include specific examples and details in your answer. 

Preparation time: 15 seconds 
Recording time: 45 seconds 



Independwrt Speaking 2: "On Time" 

> ■ ,. ■ t , t 

Question: 

Some people teel that it is important to be on time for every meeting, whether it is a business appoint- 
ment or a party wMi fHoiife. Odier people fed that being on time is ii ^afim M. eitfy lot he^aihs and 
professional appointments, but social occasions do liotieqtiirediat the paitkiipantsanive 00 
approach do you think is better and why? 

Preparation time: 15 seconds • - ■ ' '''' ■ • 

Recording time: 45 seconds 



I 
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Integrated Sneaking 3: "PatMiMi Problens" 

Reading time: 45 seconds 
Questkm: 



Notice Concerning Parking Proposal 

State University administration is discussing how to improve tlie parking situation tor students who 
commute to the; campus. Although there are more dian 5,000 students who live off campus, only 
1,000 parking spaces are available in the student parking lots. The university is considering a plan 
that would link a campus hus system to the city bus lines in an effort to solve the problem. This plan 
will be discussed at a meeting in the student union on Saturday, May 2, at 9:30 a.m. 



The student expresses his opinion about the university's plans for improving the paridng situation at 
State University. Report his opinion and explain the reasons that he gives for having that opinion. 

Preparation time: 30 seconds 
Recording time: 60 seconds 



iBtefliated Speaking 4; "Uiiitf4lee PlanBlMT 

Rea&ig time: 45 seconds 
Qnestkm: 



I^ml-Uffc Planiring 

Land-use planning is a system of evaluation that attempts to balance the needs and desires of the 
population with the characteristics and value of a particular land resource. An evaluation includes 
the exploration of alternatives for the use of a particular piece of land before changes are made to 
it The pBtMcm inhenntt in any Imd-use dedsion is diat competit^ uses may all be iinixvtant, but 

it may not be possible to serve all interests in the final plan. A basic premise ctfland-use planning is 
to make as few changes as possible in order to accommodate the economic or recreational needs of 
the population. 



Explain what the land-use committee believed to be the problem in Uieir area, and what they recom- 
mnided to solve it. Explain how their decision reflects the fimdamental principles of land-use planning. 

Preparation time: 30 seconds 
Recording time: 60 seconds 
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Integrated Speaking 5: "Scholarships" 

Question: 

Describe die woman's problem and ttie two «iggestions that Ae man makes about how to handle it. 
What do you think the woman should do and why? 



Pr^MiatioQ fioM; 20 seooiids 
Rectwding time: 60 secrads 



Integrated Sueaiiinfl 6: "X-Baws" 

Question: 

Using the main points and examples from the lecture, explain how x-rays wock, and then describe the 
two functions of x-rays explained by the professor. 



Preparation time; 20 seconds 
Recording time: 60 seconds 
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Tkb st^Mtesti your eASthfio write esMfiftiitEH^k. Thare are two types ef atay fi$e9linu. Tke 

independent essay requires that you state md support your opinion about a topic presented in the 
question. The integrated essay requires that you respond to an academic reading passage, a lecture 
or both. You may take notes as you read and listen. In the integrated essay, you should NOT express 
amnions. Your response should be based on the Utformation in the reading and lecture mttteriaL 

Independent Writinn: "Technolofl¥ in Education" 

Directions: 

You have 30 minutes to plan, write, and revise your essay, l^pically, a good response will require that 
yoa write a minimuin of 300 w<»ds. 

Question: 

Some students enjoy taking distance-learning courses on the computer or by televidon. Other students 
would rather take all of tiicar courses with a teacher in a classroom. Which of these (^<ms do you thhdc 
is better? Use specific reasons and examples in support of your opinion. 



Notes 

Use this space for essay notes only. Work done on this work sheet will not be scored. 
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Itlmiitid Wfitl<n. '"liw Utoart Efftwf* 



Directioiis: 



You hav e 20 minutes to plan, write and revise your response to a reading passage and a lecture on the 
same topic. First, read the passage below and take notes. Then, listen to the lecture and take notes. 
Finally, write your response to the writing question. Typically, a good response will require that you 
write 200-250 w(xds. 

The popular press has reported a number of studies documenting the positive effect of classical 
music on cognitive tasks. In one of the earlier experiments, Shaw and Rauscher tested the performance 
of tiiree groups of college students. In preparation for a series of reasoning problems, the first group 
listened to 10 minutes of Mozart's Sonata for Two Pianos in D Major, the second group spent the same 
amount of time listening to relaxation tapes, and the third group sat in silence for 10 minutes. All three 
poap& were ^ven the same tasks to perform after the ten-minute prq)aratory friiase. The students wbo 
listened to the classical music scmed significanUy higher than the students in the other two groups, 
leading researchers to conclude that at least some measures of cognitive ability may be influenced pos- 
itively by the introduction of classical music as a preparatory strategy. Furthermore, Rauscher specu- 
litted flat Mraaiit's music, known for ils o(»iq>lex and creative stradtue, eoold be activaiiBg poftkms of 
the brain that are important to spatial reasoning. Althouj^it wasiBsi^pointing that the beneficial results 
lasted only a few minutes, listening to classical music was still onsidered a promising approadl in 
preparation for a cognitively challenging task. The results were referred to as the "Mozart Effect." 

In a more comprehensive investigation by the same researchers, children from three California 
preschools were tested for cognitive ability, and then divided into tour groups. One group took private 
piano lessons while another group received singing lessons, and a third group participated in computer 
baining. Hie conti?^ group did not have any special interventions. Unlike tiie res^uch witii the etifk^ 
students, all of the children were tested six to eight months later to determine whether there were any 
long-t^m results. By the end of the experiment, the children who had taken piano lessons had improved 
tfleir scores by 34 pncent on a task diat required tton to put together a jigsaw puzzle, a grade-appro- 
priate measure of spatial reasoning. 



^ V Now listen to a lecture on the same topic as the passage that you have just read. 
Writing Question: 

Summarize the main points in the lecture, referring to the way that they cast doubt on the research 
presented in die readii%. 
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Notes 

lifts ,^,iqpiPfelBr<«s««y notes.poly. Wock dtxac oa this work sheet will mNt be scocefjU i 
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iBT® Model Test Scripts for the Listening Section 



IndependMt UttMlaf 1: '^Talking Mmrt FraffMson" 

Narrator: Listen to a conversation between two students. They are talking after class. 

Joe: So, how <fid you like the lecture? 

Alice: It was okay, I guess. 

Joe: That doesn't sound very enthusiastic. 

Alice: Well, to tell the truth. Dr. Peterson's lectures usually leave me cold. 
loK Realfy? That surprises me. I mean, she's so organized. 

Alice: That's just it. My outline's perfect. No digressions, no interesting asides. Just the facts. I might 
as well read the book and skip the class. What about you? 

Joe: Hmmn. Ituif s why I like her techues, actually. I read die book before class* then her lecture 
gives me a really good review of the chapter. In fact, sometimes, when I dcm't have time to 
read the chapter, 1 just listen and take notes, then 1 uh study from . . . 

Ahce: Oh, 1 see. You . . . 

Joe: No, no. I usually read the chapters, too. I said sometimes What kind of tectuis do yaa like? 

Alice: Well, smnething that adds \ alue. I like sttMies, exanq>les, you know, the kind of tiling diat 

makes the material seem more real. Like Professor . . . 
Joe: Woods. 

Alice: Exactly. Now, 1 could Hsten to his lectures anytime. 
Joe: Not to mention the fact that he looks so good. 
Ahce: That doesn't have anything to do with it. 

Joe: Ckmie on, you Imow that half die class is . . . half the class has a crush on fainL 

Alice: No, no, what I like is how interesting he makes the material. He always brings in pictures and 

videos, and . . . and that gets me interested. Dr. Peterson m^t as well read from the bock. 
Joe:- iliat's not fair. She^s very well prqiaied. Like today. 

Alice: Okay, I'll give you that. She is oiganized. But Woods is organized, too . . . it's just that . . . that 

. . . he's more flexible. 
Joe: Hey, professors just have different presentation styles. 

Alice: Tnie, and stirieitts have diffecmt le«ni^g ^tes, too. So, uh natunlly, a student is going to 
prefer a professor vv hose piesaitation style is, well, more compatible widi diat student's learn- 
ing style. Don't you think? 

Joe: That does make sense. I know I'm a linear thinker, so 

Alice: No kiddhig! 

Joe: And you . . . aren't. 

Alice: No, I'm more hohstic, I'd say. Probably more . . . well, more of a visual learner. 

Joe: Right So Oat proves your dieory. Peters(m cotamly has a linear {xesmtadon style — 

everything's laid out in lists on the handouts. And Woods does bring in all those visuals. 
Alice: Umhum. 1 like Professor Jones, too. 
Joe: And probably Stanley and Green as well. 
Alice: Yeah. I do. You don't? 

Joe: Too much extra stuff. I don't know. I get confused with all that. I relate to the professors 
who summarize the material. Like Peterson or uh Baker. And another thing, don't forget that 
Peterson shows up for every lecture, not like some professors who send their TAs to teadi 

their classes. 

Alice: That's not fair. Woods doesn't do that very often. Besides the TA isn't that bad. 
Joe: No, but . . . but a lot of professors do, especially the ones who are doing a lot of research. But 
when you sign up for Petnrsm's class, you know that she's going to teach it 
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Alice: Fll give her that. She does do her own lecturing. But on the other imd, Vkndi bciqgB bil 
research into the class, and you know, that just makes it iDoie interesting, in my opinion. Even 
if he does have his TA do some of the lectures. 
Joe: Um, actually his TA's ptBStty gaod, Better than Woods in some vmys, 
Alice: Well, to each his own, but even you have to admit that Woods is better than Fialmon atmit 
answering questions. 

Joe: He's good on his feet. But with Peterson, I don't have that many questicms to asL It's so . . . 

so strai^tfcKward. like todays no one asked any qae^<M)s because it was so uh clear. 
Alice: And. besides you can just lode in Ifaebocri:. 
Joe: Which 1 like. 

Alice: I know. So are you going to take any mone eoarses with h^ i 
Joe: Sure. Next semester I'm going to sign up for the course . . . hor class in child psyctudogy. 
Alice: 1 probably will, too. . /> 

Joe: Really? , t 

Alice: Yeah, evoi thau||i I con^iiain about ber^ I do learn a lot in h« classes, and duki pRyt^i^Qgy 
would be an interesting elective for my major. And um . . . and I diink she's the only one v/bo 
teaches it. / 
Joe: Great Then we can study together again, if you want to. ■ ^ ■ ■ 

Alice: Okay. That sounds good. 



Now get ready to answer the questions. 



1 . What are the students mainly discussing? 

2. What kind of lecture does the woman prefer? 

3. Why does the man criticize Dr. Woods? 

4. What is die woman's attihide toward Dr. Woods? 
, 9s> Whit>i«iUJte 



J 
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Narrator: Listen to a conversation between a student and a professor. 



Student: Hi. Professor Walters. 
Walters: Hi, Jan. How are you doing? 
Student: Great, thanks. How are you? 
Wallets} Jm finfe What ctti I dofor yoa? 

Student: Well, um ... I'd really appreciate your help with my scholarship application. 
Walters: Oh, good. I'm glad you applied. Oh, wait, that deadline is the end of next week, isn't it? 
Student: If s . . . it's this Friday. But I have everything done on the computer, so uh any changes^MiO 
be easy to fix. And idi it shouldn't take lf»g to fioish it iq). 

Walters: Okay. 

Student: Actually, the main problem I'm having is with . . . I'm not sure my essay is what they're 
lookiiig for. Yon know, I find it alittleembairissini to, wdl, tot^ ttem wtuaagreatfNtMM 

I am, if you know what I mean. 

Walters: Have you written anything yet? 
Student: Just an outline. Here it is. 

Waltm: CMaQf. But befixeIlo(^ at this, do you have the directions the apfdioMifmi or b^t»j^ 

for the essay 

Student: Yeah, right here. 1 have the um instructions for the application right here. 

Wytens: me see that firs^ because the conunittee usually wants . . . has some specific points dutt 
they're looking for. This is sponsored by a private dooor as I reodl* and it^ :«f«n orify to 
women who are seniors in the college of business. 

Student: Right. And I'll be a senior next year, so it's ... it would be perfect. ■ 

Walters: But thoe have to be some voiok uh . . miMtt spedlh: w qB i iwnems here < l-.«olta#ilAiere. 

. . . Oh. here we are. Look at this. They want to know aboitt your personal background, then 
they want you to tell them about uh . . . the first three years of your college education, and 
. . . and last, they want specifics about your goals. 

Student: Uh-oh. Well, I didn't do this right then. Hmmn. I just wrote why I needed the scholarship. 

Walters: And that may be okay for the part about your college education, or uh . . . you might even 
be able to put it in with the part about your goals . . . uh . . . but I can assure you that you'll 
lose points if you don't follow these directicns and write ... it appears to me they want a 
three-part essay — personal background, college education, and goals. Listen. I've been 
involved in quite a few scholarship conunittees, and in order to be as ... as fair as possi- 
ble, we all itad the applications and assign points to ttfon — usually one hundred— just 
because it's easy to figure up. but anyway, there WiD be a ocradn number of points for the 
essay, and because this almost has to be a three-part essay, um . . . you'll probably get one- 
third of the points for each part. So ... if you don t write about your personal background, 
for example, uh . . . you'll lose one-third of the points for the essay, and that uh . . . that 
could mean the difference between being in the final group that gets called in for an inter- 
view or not moving into the final group at all. 

Student: Wow. I almost blew it. I'd better go back and rewrite this. Professor Walters, uh . . . could 
you possibly give me another appointmnit . . . befne Friday? I mean, so I can show you 
my essay? My new essay? 

Walters: Sure, Jan. But, the sooner the better. Even if the committee doesn't meet for a month, what 
usually happens is die secretary will stanq> a dale on every application packet. And tdi . . . 
any packets with dates after the deadline . . . those will be eliminated first. There will prob- 
ably be over a hundred applications. I'm just guessing here, but there will be a lot of them, 
and using the date as the first screening is ... is pretty common. 

Student: Widl, it's ooty tiuee paiagra|ihs, so I could have that done by umiocrow, but ... but I dra't 
know if you could see me then? 
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Walters: 
Student: 
Walters: 
Student: 
Walters: 



Student: 
Waltfgjcs: 

Widters: 

Student: 
Walters: 

Student: 



Tomorrow's fine. I'll be heie,^;9tv<fef9toae m^ilj^aB^ ; :. ^ 

Great. When 

You don't need an aj^intment I'll see you v/bea you get here. 
Thanks so much. Dr. Walters. That's ... so great. 

No problem. 1 can see from the way that you have your application prepared that ... I can 
tell you've taken a lot of time to work on this. Besidps tluU* Jan, you're an excellent student. 
"S^Nir grade point average is what . . . a 4.6? 
So far I have all As. 

See what I'm saying? I think you're a good Cjindidjite for tius scholfu::$|lj^^ and I'd like to 

see you give it your best shot. • , , 

And Jfun, that part about being embarrassed to tell the committee how good you are? Pretend 
you'ire writing this essay about your best friend. You're good friends with Kathy, right? 
She's my best friend for sure. 

Well th^ pretend you're writing this essay about her. Just use the iofonnailtion about you 

when you do it. Okay? 

Okay. Like you said, I'm going to give it my best shot. 



Now get ready to answer the questions 



6. Why does the student go to see the professor? . - 

7. What in&ifBiation is required ui tile essay? 

8. When does the woman need to turn in her application to the committee? 

9. Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. 
"Your grade point average is what . . . a 4.0?" 

"So far I have aU As." 
"See what I'm saying?" 

Why does the professor say this: "Your grade point average is what ... a 4.0?" . 
10. Why does Profpssor Wdt^ tdl woman to jMPetend she is writiiij^ ^hoitt h^cJMisad Ks^? 



'I 
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3: "I 



Narrator: Listen to part of a discussion in a sociology class. The professor is talking about the 
Internet 



Professor: 



Sttdent 1: 
Student 2: 



Student 1: 
Student 3: 



Student 4: 
Professor 



Studmt 1: 

Professor: 
Student 1: 
Professor; 
Student 1: 



StudmtS: 

Professor: 



I'm sure if I asked you. everyone present would respond positively to the question, "Do 
you use the Internet? " I know this because the use of the Internet among college students 
is almost 100 petceat. We s^iop on tlie computer, we leun m Hib e dmpi w i if ; we'te enter- 
tained on the computer. And more and more we use the computer as a primary means of 
conununication not only with uh business associates but also with friends and family. Chat 
rooms are becoming more and more popular, and uh . . . and list-serves connect people 
thnn ttPMiiid the wotld witfi the infonnatiaa diat's inq[X)rtant to their group. We even find 
our prospective mates by using the Internet. So tibe question is: what effect does the 
Internet have on social interaction? Any ideas? 
Well, fnm ^tiiat you said, l USrk it wcxdd be a very positive influence. 
Me, too. I mean, in my case. I write e-mails to my fimiiljr 'C&DSe it's just so easy to }mip 
from what I'm doing at school, a paper or sonsetfiing, to the e-mail program, and you 
know, write a few lines to my sister. I'd never tdce the time to write her a letter, buy a 
stamp, take it to die post office. You know. 
Right. 

Maybe, but a lot of people aren't using the Net to talk to family or friends. It's a more 
superficial thing. Well, more of a way to communicate anonymously widi uh . . . witii 

strangers. Half the time they aren't even using their real names. 

That's true. Besides, what about all the time people spend playing con^iuter games alone 
instead of doing something with another person? 

Good observations on bodi sides. And basicdly^ you've brought Out the logOm^ Hut 
have been made for and against Internet use. Some people think that the computer facil- 
itates social intraaction, and others feel that it impedes it. So, to fmd the answer, to inves- 
tigate how Internet uise afliectt sdciii Matioiiships, a feanl' of psychologistt it Carnegie 
Mellon Univo^ity . . . litey oonducaed a km^tudinal study of Internet users. More than 
150 people were monitraed for one to two years. The subjects were recruited from among 
people who hadn't used the Internet previously. In exchange for their participation, they 
received a computer, free software, a free phone hne, and Internet hocflnip. Before diey 
began using their computers, they were assessed for mental health and uh social well- 
being. After an extended period of Internet use, the team found that time on the computer 
was uh . . . it was detrimental to both mental health and social well-being. In fact, 
increased use of the Internet correlated with less conununication among family members 
and friends in the local area. Also interesting was the incidence of ... the highest USers 
. . . reported increased loneliness and a higher degree of depression, 
t&nnn. So txliy did itM bappeOt did tbey Mckl 
What do you think? 
Disappointment maybe. 
Go on. 

Wdl, nBttjrbe th^ cgqieeied too JDOC^ fiom their Internet fi^^ 

a person you meet on the latemet is going to he your special someone, that probably isn't 
going to happen. Someone who htt Internet friends probably enjoys that, and probaMy 
hasalotof . . . of relationships on the Net. 

Or, they may be neglecting important friendships while they spend time online, and lata; 
well they may fmd that they are damaging those . . . those relationships. 
Both of those ideas sound reasonable. The researchers put it this way: the relationsbqw 
on tbe bieniel weie weak. Exan^le: you angitt exdtoge lecipes widi aomeooe online 
through a v/db site, but that person wm't . . . probably w(»'t offer help and support vrbok 
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you need it. at least not like semeof ttw'fiknds tUt you might. iMAii aiiidKX}!, woric. 

church, or in your community. So . . . when you say you shouldn't expect too much from 
an Internet friend, that's uh . . . that's good advice, Nancy. And Rob, when you say that 
important friendships could be iwglected, (hat's piut of ^ pictiae, too. Bat, do yoo see 
anything about the findings that we should question? 

Well, every body doesn't use the Internet for the same purposes. So, uh maybe how die 
Internet is being used . . . they should probably look at that. 
Good pfXM. Anytfung eiise? 

Sams people aren't going to make those other kinds of friendships anywi^, SO, you know, 
the Internet at least allows them to have some social interaction. 
That seam seascmable, too, especially in the case ctf isolated fiving situations, like tdi rmi 
areas where fbae might not be many face-to-face resources. Fd afao UlDe to point out that 
we need moK reseaidi to draw conclusions. Because this was ooly one study. 



Now get ready to atiswer the questions. 



1 1 . What is the purpose of this lecture? 

12. Listen agaui to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. 

"What do you ddnk?" 'tMsappointment naybe." "Go on." "Well, maybe liiey taipeded too much 
from their Internet friends. I mean, if you think that a pers(m you meet on die Katenet is going to 
be your special someone, that probably isn't going to happoi." 
Why does the professcv say this: "Go cffl." 

13. What were the results of the research study? 

14. The professor gives an example of a person who exchanges recipes with someone on die Intexnet 
What does this example demunslrute? 

&sm die pcofiessot question die results of die leseardi? 
16. 'What is die atdtude <tf die professor toward die students? 



Student 2: 

Ftofessor 
Studmts 1: 

?toi(Bsaot. 
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ImtependMl li t i » rt i n 4e "W w a jliHi F allww^ 

Narrator: Listen to part of a class discussion in a business management class. 



Student 1: 



Professor 
Student 2: 



Professor: First, let me say that managing snccesa lequiies acertain set df mmaging skills, and we're 
usually focusing on how to he successful managers, hut it's also uh inevitable that all man- 
agers will have to deal with failure — their own or their staff's, or the people they have 
delegated responsibility to. I assume that you've all read the case study for the Aadoson 
Company. That's on page 347 of your textbook. So, let's summarize that study aadttW'ft 
for the . . . uh . . . our discussion on how to manage failure. Because, helicve me, as a 
manager, you must be able to identify and intervene when mistakes occur. Okay. Back to 
the Anderson Company. What fat^pened? 

Well, first of all, the Anderson Company was a distributor for office supplies, and they 
lost money because they . . . they underbid a job for a client ... an important client. So 
thai was the mistake ihey made. 
Right. And why did they undetbid? Anyone? 

I don't have my book here, hut I think I remember it. There was a large order for furni- 
ture . . . wasn't it office furniture? So there was a large order, which was gdod, but 
s(fnieho# tfiene wasn't any duD|e in ttie estimate for asstembly of the fonritttne, so die 
client expected delivery of desks and chairs, and I think filing cabinets, ready to go, com- 
pletely assembled, but uh . . , there wasn't any cost figured in fcM* the labor. It was a fairly 
large figure, too, maybe three thousand dollars. 
Professor: Thuiks, Anne. That's it in a nutshell. So what was the numt^'s response when die 
problem became known? 

Student 1 : Well, at first, everybody started pointing fingers at everybody else. And no (Hie was taking 
responsibility. But, then uh the manager cafted a meeting, and .; . and he said he wairted 
explanations, not excuses. I remembered that line because 1 wrote it down. I ^OUgiht it 

was really good. And he said that the problem wasn't that something had gone wrong. It 
was that the cause . . . um ... the reason why the mistake happened . . . that was what was 
important . . . because tiiat meant that tiiey could make the same mistake twice. 

Professor: .So how did the manager handle the meeting? Do you recall? 

Student 1: Oh yeah. That was good, too. He was really calm and not angry at all. And um ... he said 
that every mistake was the result of an error in the company, not the employees ... so the 
OOn^MUiy needed to he nKxlified so the mistake wouldn't Ytsf^en agun, and he told every- 
one at the meeting that it wasn't his intention to punish anyone for the mistake unl^ 
there was an effort to cover it up. 

So the manager's portion was to (^personalize the failure and try to {Hevent it from hap- 
pening again. 
Exactly. 

Okay. Then what happened? Joe? 

Um, well, the salesperson who sold the furniture recsognized tiiat he forgot to mn^dn the 

uh , , , the agreement to assemble the furniture before delivery ..he foigot tiiat when he 
gave the order to the account supervisor, but it was written on the order. Anyway, he ended 
up taking stmie responsibility because it was an unusual request, and he thought he should 
have maybe p(ril^ed itout Then, the account supervisor admitted that she'd gone through 
the order very quickly, and . , . and she hadn't seen the word "assembled" on the order, 
so she didn't figure in the cost when she sent the bid. 
Professor So, once die guilty parties were found, what did the manager do? 

Student 2: I remember that part. He didn't focus on the error at all. He went directly to brainstorm- 
ing a procedure that would prevent the same error from being made in the future, and they 
came u|> wtth asking 1i» sliles team to identify each fiimiture order as "assembly requiretT 



ProfesstM^ 

Student 1: 
Professor: 
Stud«it3: 
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Professor. 
Student 1: 



Staident2: 

Student 1: 
Student 3: 

Professor: 

Student 2: 



Professor: 



Student 2: 

{^ofessor: 
Sl^dfn)t2: 



or "no assembly required" after e«etitqntpiit I|i0^««eoiift f^ifpfi^ j 4^f(P?fM 
to be alnt to Ae instructi(Hi on eacli order so ... so she could factor in the cost on die 
bids. r 
Okay. Whirt do you think about die manager's style? 

Well, I was surprised that he called . . . that it was an open meeting, I mean to resolve the 
problem. 1 would have thought that he migh^ have just talked with the people who made 
the nubtake, you know, privately. 

Thatocramed to me, too, when I read the case^udy, but thni l was AtiDidng he was prob^ 
ably riinning into s(MiKiny excuses diirit he. needed to jiisttxing it out into.tbetqie^ 
Oh, okay. That makes sense. 

I think he was also trying to demonstrate that the company procedures were the problem, 
not just the employees who had made the error. 

Do you think that the employees should have been reprimanded? After all, the mistake 
could have been avoided, couldn't it? 

Sure, swe, die mistake shoiddn't \sem happened, but I think the manager ... I think he 
probably gained more in \xxs^ of . . . wliat do you call it? . . . team bnilding. Probably 
there was more of a willingness on the part of the employees to come up with positive 
changes in the procedure too, 1 mean, 1 think that was more valuable than the three thou- 
sand dollars, and he woiddnH have aoconqslished dutt by (aUing in en^j^y^ privately 
to give them a reprimand. 

Okay. And it turned out fine b)ecause the people responsible stepped up and accqited their 
responsibility. But what if they hadn't done that? What do you think the manager would 

have done ... in that case? 

I think he would have been very firm about concealing the mistake, and he . • • I think he 

probably would have acted very differently. 

You mean he would have reprimanded them 91 sonie way? 

I tifdnjk he wotdd have. 



Now get ready to answer the questions. 



17. What is the class mainly discussing? 

18. Listen again to part of the discussion. Then answer the question. 
"Right. And why did they underbid? Asyobis?' 

Why does the professor say this: "Anyone?" 

19. What does the professor mean when ^ sayjs this: "That's it in a nulj^lwU,!' i 

20. How did the mistake occur? i . . , 

21. Baaed on mfimnation in die teetwe, indicate whedier the statemeats it». ^ iluut Hb^ 

manager responded to the error. 

22. What conclusion did the students make about the management style? 



yt 1 
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imiBpviNnn' Lnmniig rvn HHMi|BHmr 

Narrator: Listen to part of a lecture in an environmental science class. 

Today I'd like to introduce the topic vH Wii^Ci^ p6St Bianagement. Now unlike the previous 
methods that uh relied on ... on pesticides akom, integrated pest management requires a complete analy- 
sis <tf die .. . ecology of the crop — ^which pests it might be susceptible to, how the pests interact witfi 
parasites or predators, how the climate affects the pests, and . . . and how beneficial insects can be uh 
. . . encouraged. It's also important to ... to understand the points of vulnerability in the life cycles of 
pests. Now reproduction is especially important, as you can imagine, because . . . because if you can 
zedace tfw nuniber of new pests, tfien ttie popnlatiGii wfll be dramaticany affectisd . . . TIA talldng aboiot 
during the next crop season. For example, during the mating stage of some species of moths, a chem- 
ical called a pheromone . . . pheromone spelled with a p-h ... so a pheromone is released by females 
to attract males. Believe it or not, the males can detect pheromones from, well, as far away as two 
tnlt^-^ftuit's ii^y flnee kilometers. So spraying an aeea a pfaeromone cm- somefliing synthetic 
like a pheromone . . . that confuses the males, that makes them . . . they are unsuccessful finding females 
to mate with, and . . . and the moth population the following year is greatly reduced. So, there are fewer 
pests to 'dtsel%kh. Of icotii-ye,'ahodM^ opiiM is to .. . is male sterilizatiofi, which has bieen very effec- 
tive, especially with certain varieties of flies. The screwworm fly can actually kill large grazing animals 
like cattle or goats, but since the female mates only once in her life cycle, the population can be con- 
trolled by uh developing sterile males . . . and they do this in ... in lab settings and then they release 
them into ^ enviiv^in^t. So, as yott can see, manipulating Hxt refnodtictivd eydes is Gtaa v«y good 
way to manage pests. 

Now another management strategy is to use a predator to control the pests. Most of you are famil- 
iir with the ladybug, but you may not know that the ladybug is a natural predator of aphidis andi^ftidi^ 
attack citrus trees and reduce crop yields. So by increasing the ladybug population, the aphid popula- 
tion ... it naturally decreases. And ladybugs aren't harmful to other plants. Okay, 1 should mention that 
the definition of a pest extends to vegetation. Weeds are pests too, and they can be controlled effec- 
tively by introducing predatms as well. JJh, tte mtraia lue a little tnf fricl^ ihou^, ^nce weeds are 
plants, and uh . . . it's important to find a predator that attacks the weeds but it doesn't like the crop, so 
it leaves the plant crop alone. But, it can be done, like the case of several species of beetles that feed 
<M1 a wedands weed called purple loosestrife. The problem is the loosestrife crowds out cattails and 
otiier native vegetation in the wetlands ecosystem. So, the beetles are introduced, and they reduce tlie 
loosestrife . . . don't quote me on this, but I think it is as much as 90 percent in some areas. 

So, that brings us to the use of bacteria to kill pests, which I'll just mention briefly. One example 
#aittife<^VeiMdrve«ticmisdieiiittodUcti . . lettnei'«nt!(^dutt (HAitlid'bo^ 

for you . . . Bacillus thuringiensis . . . which releases a toxin that destroys large populations of mosqui- 
toes and caterpillars and is especially efScient in ridding crop areas of die caterpillars that become adult 
leaf-eating moths. 

Aetually, itie modification of farming practices ean make a ... a httge difference in p&t ilianage- 

ment. For one thing, there are some naturally occurring pesticides in plants. Marigolds control soil nema- 
todes, and uh garlic controls some species of beetles, so you see, planting these crops along with another 
crop that needs protectim can uh really help. Another thing . . . destroying crop residues by plowing 
them under . . . tfiat duniirates an environment where pests may live during the winter, and they die out 

so there aren't as many and that reduces the need for insecticides in the spring. Oh yes, the old prac- 
tice of crop rotation has become popular again too, because it prevents a buildup of the same pests year 
after year. 

But uh . . . the latest strategy in pest management involves the genetic modification of the plants 
themselves. Now in the next decade, we hope to be able to ... to engineer high-yield plant varieties, 
add vh... they'll be much more resistant to insects and diseases. Although this is a simplification, in 
general, generic mgineering ... did I say generic? . . . goietic engineering, that's genetic mgineaing 
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. . . involves die insotion of genes from other species into crop plants in order to develop beneficisd 
traits. One example diat is very exciting is the insertion of bacterial genes, and these genes will . . . 
siqiprat the plant's productioii of a natural uh pesticide that ... the pesticide will protect it against its 
primary pest. And in another SUOO^ful project, genes are being inserted to ... to protect the crop from 
the pesticides that are used to control weeds. .So that could be a real breakthrough. Of course, there are 
ethical considerations, and cost eftectiveness issues. In tact, uh some countries won't import genetically 
Migiiieered {riants because thoe are still so many unknowns. Can we really knwv the RMult to Ae totid 
ecosystem that the introduction of a biotechnologically engineered plant will cause? 

In any case, you can see that there are a number of alternatives for integrated pest management, 
including pesticides, but also using intervention in the reproductive cycle, the introduction of natural 
predators, substitution of bactMia for pesticides, mo^&a^&en tft CniniDg pa/^&sm, mif* , .,mAifnm 
genetic modification of the plants themselves. Most managemrat {dims will, in Cact, use a number (rf 
these strategies for uh ... in a complete plan. 



Now get ready to answer the questions. 



23. What is this lecture mainly about? 

24. According to the professor, what are pheronKMies? 

25. Why does the professor mention the example of ladybugs? 

26. Which changes in farming practices support pest management? 

27. Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the questi<Ml. > . . 
"Although this is a simplification, in general, generic a^ineering ., • ^ I aay generic? 
. . . genetic engineering, that's genetic engineering . . . involves the insettion of gncs tcOBk &Oaet 
q)ecies into crop plants in order to develop beneficial traits." 

Why does the professes ask the following question: "Did I say genraic?" i , 

28. What dbesi tbe professor inq>ly about g«)etic modification of plants? 

■ ,| : , . ■ I • I. ■ . iv . 



I. 



I 



I 
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■■iepenilmt Ustewtogia WMIi CwHs'' 

Narrator: Listen to part of a lecture in an art history class. ' ' > 

Professor: 

The Arts and Crafts movement was a reaction to the mass prodiiCtiOD of the industrial period. It 
began itt the very end of the nineteenth century, but it's generally ccmsideied a twentieth-century move- 
ment, and really, there's no clear end to it. In fact, arguably, there's still evidence of an Arts and Crafts 
school today. So. what identifies Arts and Crafts? I'm going to talk about four characteristics: quality. 
Simplicity, comfort, and hand craftsmanship. But to ... to really understand the philosophy, and it is a 
pybsf^y, vm should coaput all of those charactnistics vnih the qndkies from tiie Vkteimsk i^Mwt 
{xeceded the Arts and Crafts movement As you'll recall firom our study of die Victorians, theirs was 
an age of quantity. That is to say, every surface was covered with pictures, ornaments, and objects. Also, 
the Victorians were noted for extravagance, and uh . . . even excess in decoration. And, they were 
impressed by ttie new liiachiiie reproductions diat were being iiuu8-i]»odiiGied vHi at teasMaifle prices. 
Finally, don't forget that style and show were more important to them than comfort, and by that I mean 
the Victorians were more interested in ... in impressing the guests that came to call than uh than uh 
than making tfiem comfortable. 

Now, with that in mind, let's go back and compare the Victorians with the Arts and Crafts artisans 
diat came after them. 1 . Quality instead of quantity. In other words, the Arts and Crafts artisans thought 
dial it was better to have a few tine objects than . . . than a clutter of objects that were less valuable. 2. 
Siniriicity instead of excess. A room decmaied in the Arts and Crafts sr^ would ha¥6 loolced . . well, 
people who were accusttMned to Victorian opulence would probably ha\ e thoucht it u a^ quite bare. 
Simple lines replaced the carvings that . . . that seemed to cover every inch of furniture and architec- 
tural ornamentation in Victorian homes. 3. Comfort instead of display. And this was especially evident 
in the Arts and Crafts chairs ttttwere uh . . . uh . . . softly padded with leather cushions and rounded 
edges. The Victorian chairs were more like, well, really like tiny thrones and were built for people to 
perch on, but the Arts and Crafts chairs were practical, big, and roomy. You could sink into the chairs. 
And die rest of die ftimiture was also practical, widi . . . with clean lines and comfort built in. The uh 
Eastwood chair comes to mind, although Gustav Stickley was also producing chairs in a Mission style 
that's still popular today. And . . . and that's what I meant about not having a clear end to the movement 
since it's still an alternative for decorative arts today. 

Okay. How did the movement begin? Well, tbe industrial age caused a teacticm among artists in 
many places, but A^liam Morris in England was certainly in the forefront, along with Elbert Hubbard 
who . . . Hubbard founded the East Aurora Wdxkshop. The East Aurora motto was "hand. head, and 
heart" wUdi probably smns up die movement as well and . . . trnd concisely as anything. Originally die 
workshop was a group of fifty artisans living in a community, and they followed liie tradition of medieval 
craftsmen, although they used machines as tools for their crafts. I think they were probably best known 
for hand-bound books, but the East Aurora Workshop also produced uh . . . pieces of hammered melal- 
woik and . . . md ftainituie, primarily oak and dw^nut fimuture. Reraembn- ftsft motto, liand, head, 
and heart." Well, according to Hubbard, if you love the work and work with integrity, the rest will 
follow. So that was his way of living the motto. In 1914 . . . sorry . . . 1915 . . . that was the date when 
Hubbard (fiedl, and the ctMUmunity dispersed, but almost one hundred years later, the pieces of Roycroft 
furniture that they produced there are highly prized. 

So, let's see . . . what was happening in the outside world .' Fanners were mov ing to the cities to 
work in factories, and there was an ... an expansion of the middle class. The Victorian homes were too 
ticpinuive, too ornate, and the Aits and Crafts bungalow home emeaiged as the affordable, well-con- 
structed alternative to uh the castle-like mansions of the Victorian era. Bungalows were charming, 
homey, and affordable. They often had open living and dining areas that gave a more spacious feel to 
a snudlM space, and built-in cabinets that uh reduced the need to buy furniture. The front porches became 
outdoor rooms with simple, comfortable tables and duurs. Instead of die Victorian facade diat was built 
to inqiress the neighbos, die porch was . . . was unadorned but welcoming. In many ways, diese bun- 
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galows became the ttUldvd tor middle-class neighborhoods. But when we look atAem today, they're 
impressive in their own way. The workmanship, in many cases, is just superb. The wood beams and 
natural wood tloors, the fireplaces, and the cabinetry are . . . let's say . . . unpretentious but exquisitely 
oafted. And die tile woik shotild ailso be mentHmed. The name to remember fix- tile is Henry Chapman 
Mercer, who founded the Moravian Potter\ and Tile Works in Pennsylvania. While working \>. itii appren- 
tices, he supervised every piece and they decorated them all by hand. The maker was part of the product 
and often signed the tiles. 

I guess whitt strikes me as an artMstorian about the Arts and Crafts movemrat is the fact that the 
designs are so timeless. Van Briggle Pottery, for example, was founded in Colorado Springs almost one 
hundred years ago by Artis Van Briggle, who demanded that the function of pottery ... uh ... the utility 
. . . be oomlMned wiih die art. Van Briggte created designs that were shaped to resemble sculptures, and 
then he developed a unique glaze that came out of the firing with a matte finish, which was really new 
since the pottery of the time was uh very highly polished. But my point is that the Van Briggle Pottery 
Works continues to operate today, using those original designs. That's what 1 mean by timeless. 



Now get ready to answer the questions. 



29. What is the professor mainly discussing? 

30. Ustea again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. 

"As you'll recall from our study of the Victorians, theirs was an age of quantity. That is to say, 
evoy surface was covered with pictures, ornaments, and objects. Also, the Victorians were noted 
far extravagance, and uh . . . even excess in dec(»ration." 

Why does the professOT say this: "As you'll recall from our study of die ^ctraians, tiieirs was an 

age of quantity." 

31. What are two design elements of Arts and Crafts chairs? 

32. What ifid the motto liand* bead, and heatf nM»m? 

33. According to the professor, why did the Arts and Crafts bungalows become 80 HOptflaT? 

34. Why did the professor use the example of the Van Bnggle Pottery Works? 
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iBT® Model Test Scripts for the Speaking Section 



Nairator 2: This is the speaking section of the TOEFL Model Test. During the test, you will respond 
to six speaking questions. You may take notes as you listen. The reading passages and ibfi 
questions are printed in the book, but most of the directions will be spdtoi. 



Narrator 2: 

Number 1, Listen for a question about a familiar topic. After you hear the question, you have IS seconds 
to prepare and 45 seconds to record your answ^. 

Narrator 1: 

What are the qualities of a good neighbor? Explain why you think these qualities are in^rtant Be sure 
to include specific examples and details in your answer. 



Indepenileiit $p0MlS 1^ "A Ml N^fghbor" 



Narrator 2: 

Please ps^pssK 3roiir,#Wet be^. . 



Beep 



[Preparation time: IS seconds] 



Narrator 2: 

Please begin spealdiig Sitae tbe 




Beep 



[ReoHding time: 4S seconds] 



Beep 
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IMtaptNait Spnklig 2: "On Hum" . ficifrs^ni 

Narrator 2: 

Nvndmr 2. Listen for a question tliat asks your opinion about a familiar topic. After you bear the ques- 
ti<m, you have IS sec<»ds to prepare and 45 seconds to leoocd your answer. 

Narrator 1: 

Some people feel that it is important to be on time fen* every meeting, whether it is a business appoint- 
moit or a party with friends. Other people feel that being on time is important only for business and 
professional appointments, but social occasions do not require that the participants arrive on time. Which 
approach do you think is better, and why? Be sure to use specilic reasons and examples to support your 
opmoa. 

Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. 
Beep 

[PreparatiOT time: 15 seconds] 

Narrator 2: 

Please begin speaking atter the beep. 

[Recording time: 45 seocMids] 
Beep 
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tatogiittd SpMktai 3: "Parking Prablens" . 

Narrator 2: 

Number 3. Read a short passage and then listen to a talk on the same topic. Then hsten for a question 
about them. After you hear the qoe^on, you have 30 seconds to prepare land 60 seconds to eec(nd your 
answer. 

Narrattn- 1: 

The administration at State University recognizes that there are not enough parking spaces for com- 
muter students. Read the notice from a poster on campus. You have 43 seconds to cooipletB it (refer to 
page 533). Please begin reading now. 

[Reading time: 45 seconds] 

Narrator 1: 

Now listen to a ^dent who is speaking at die open meeting. He is ex^ssing his opinion about the 
parking problem. 

Student: 

I understand that there are good reasons to use public transportation, but for many of us, it just isn't 
practical. If you look at the number of married students with children, you'll see that there are quite a 
few who have to take children to school, go to work, and then come to campus, and il wouldn't be very 
convmiiKit to try to do aU lhat % bus. Besides, a tot of timest I stay ri^y hue at ^ Ubraiy. but tfa^ 
public buses stop running at nme; And to tell the truth, I don't think students will use die buses, so the 
parking problem won't be solved anyway. 

Narrator 1: 

The student expresses his opinion about the university's plans for improving the parking situation at 
State University. Report his opinion and explain the reasons that he gives for having that opinion. 

Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. 
Beep 

IPreparation lime: 30 seconds] 
Narrator 2: 

Please begin speaking after the beep. 
Beep 

[Recording time: 60 seconds] 
Beq> 
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w nui U nM SpeaMi 4: "LmHIse PlaMlif * ^ ' . l i .^j v^ 

Narrator 2: 

Number 4^ Read a short passage and then hsxea to a lectnte on Ite simai^ topic. HiMiitsten to a qoes- 
tion about diem. After you hear the question, you have 30 seconds to ptejpue aad 60 seconds toreeoid 
your answer. 

Narrator 1: 

Now read the passage about land-use planning. You have 45 seconds to wns^ki6s h (rdiBr to pt!^ 533). 
Please begin reading now. 

[Reading time: 45 sec(Hids] 

Narrator 1: 

Now listen to part of a lecture in an environmental science class. The professcMr is talking about a land- 
use problem. 

Professor: "• 

Recently, there was an opportunity for a recreational area to be established on p^>lie hnd in Ai^aona, 
with funding fiDOn>a laige private benefactor, but the area had traditionally been used for ran(daag.'lt 
seems that a special use permit had been granted to several large ranch^ who had been grazing cattle 
on the land for years. So the problem for the land-use C(mmiittee was how to resolve the dispute. On 
the one hand, public sentiment favored using public land for recreation that would benefit the commu- 
nity. On the other hand, the pranits had been issued, and the ranchers won nfluential and politically 
well-connected. 

One obvious solution was to designate the public land for a partieular type of use, and to locate a 

similar area nearby for the oth^ pupose. But the committee decided to allow the recreational area to 
be established on the rangeland, and to continue to grant range rights to the ranchers. Although the 
ranchers resented the intrusion of the hikers and campers, and the people who participated in recre- 
ational activities were not h^y about die hods of cattle on what they ccmsideied a wildemes* area, 
tte ocNmnittee was firm about the shared use. 

I - 

Narrator 1: 

Explain what the land-use committee believed to be the problem in their area, and what they recOTl- 
mended to solve it Explain how their decision reflects the fundamental {winciples of land-use plaoning. 

Naiiator2: 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. 
Be^ 

[Preparation time: 30 seconds] i 
Narrator 2: 

Please begin speaking the beqp. 
Beep 

[Recording time: 60 seconds] 
Be^ 
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h rttg ii te< SpMkiRi 5: "Scliolanlii||t?;i:it>>'{ - - i -ftc^ i .m.-r^-a' 

Narrator 2: 

H^unber 5. ysten to n dKMt coaversatkxi. Theia listen for a questioo about it Afiiw you jhear ^.(gmt' 
tifm, you Ittve20 seoiads to pn^Mre and 60 seccHMls to 

Narrator 1: 

Now listen to a conversation between a student and her advisor. 

Student: I've been looking for information about scholarships, but so far I haveo'llound anything for 

foreign students. You see, I'm from Canada. 
Advisor Well, I'm not surprised about the scholarship situation. Unfortunately, the university offers 

very little in the way of financial support for nonresident students. I would say that about 80 

percent of the scholarships go to in-state residents. You know, students who graduated from 

Mg^ «dKxds ia this Stale: 
Student: What about the other 20 percent? 

Advisor: Scholarships for specific fields of study. But most of them are restricted to citizens of the 

U.S. [pause] What's your major? 
Student: It's engineering. 

Aiinsess Engineering. Well, you might qualify for the Williams Memorial Scholarship. Mr. Williams 
was a successful engineer in Chicago and his family arranged for a scholarship in his name. 
It's hi^y eoifipedtiVe, but theie are no restrictions on natioiuyiy. JgOWittfis your giiKies? 

Student: I have a 3.9. • . i. 

Advisor: Well, that's good enough to try for it. But, if that doesn't work out, have you considned 
work-study? You could woik twenty hours a week. It's usually office work, although occa- 
sionally there-iue jcibs in the library. 

Student: Can I do that on a student visa? 1 don't have a work permit. 

Advisor: That's okay. You're allowed to work part time, as long as it's on campus. 

Narrator 1: 

Describe the woman's problem, and the two suggestions that her advisor makes about how to handle 
it. What do you think the woman should do, and why? 

Narrator 2: 

Please prepare your answer after the beep. I 
Beep 

[Prq)aration time: 20 seconds] 

Narrator 2: 

Please begin speaking after the beep. i 
Beep 

[Recording time: 60 seconds] 
Beep 
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brtegrated Spefridag 8; "X-llpy9^ 

Narrator 2: 

Number 6. Listen to part of a lecture. Then listen for a question about it. After you hear the question, 
you have 20 seconds to prepare, and 60 seccMids to leo^ yoiir •■tr^^ ; -vii 

Narrator 1: 

Now listen to part of a lecture in an anthropology class. The professcn: is discussing x-rays. 

Professor: 

Okay, let's review what we talked about yesterday, about x-rays, 1 mean. Remember, x-rays are 
elec^nMnagnetie waves that range in wavebaigfli from as }atgt as 100 naomnetBis to as sfnaO as 0.1 

nanometers. That's smaller than an atom. But, these waves, though small, have a vcr>' high frequency 
and consequently, a very high-energy output. So x-rays can penetrate several centime^^s ^to most 
objects. 

But vdnl makes x-rays redly inqioitant is the fact that they are tbsoAei by varying degrees, right? 
This property is why x-rays are commonly used in medical science — to capture visual images of the 
skeleton and organs in the human body — because bones and teeth absorb x-rays more efficiently than 
soft tissues like skin or nuiscde, and t(^, a detailed picture of the internal organs can be formed in an 
image. Another very important function of x-rays is to make images of manufactured structures in indus- 
tries where welded parts are joined. Using x-rays, it's possible to locate defects and correct them as part 
of the inspection process, again because materials will absorb the x-rays in varying degrees. The 
tnnqpoft«tk» industry relies heavily on this technology lo inspeidt Jutaoaebflesand ain^nft And 
scanners are standard equipment for security, as for example, in the machines at airports that check 
the contents ol baggage. Other possibilities for x-rays are being explored in atomic research. As more 
powerful x-rays are develc^)ed, we bdieve that it'll be possible to use beams to study the exact posi- 
tion of atoms in something as small and ddicatci as a crystal. Xhen we'll be aUf; 40 explore the pfxip- 
erties of matter ^i^^ttf nu^jpeater precision. 

Njnnlor 1: 

Referring to the main points and examples firom jl^ lecture, describe the properties tliat make X'^ays 
useful. Then describe the specific purposes of x-ipi^ that the jprofessorpre^ , . 

Narrator 2: 

Please pfq?>are yolv ^WCT after tb^^^ , 
Beep 

[Preparation time: 20 seconds] 

Narrator 2: 

Please begin speaking after the beep. 
Beep 

[Recording time: 60 seconds] 
Beep 
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iBT® Model Test Scripts for the Writing Section 



IntegratMl Wrttiiv: Ntai^ 

Narrator: Now listen to a lecture on the same topic as the passage that you have just read. 
ProfessOT: 

Now that you've read the article on the "Mozart Effect," here are a few thoughts for your consid- 
eration. Let me say that although the research on the effect of exposure to music or actual training in 
tniisic is very intoesting, and tdi f agree tftat line of invesdgalitm Should be contbiMdi' IHfiAk tfuit 
we need to look more closely at ... at three aspects of these studies. First, it's being conducted by a 
limited number of researchers, and 1 understand that this is happening in part because it takes a degree 
of musical expertise to accomplish and interpret these kinds of studies, but it would be much more con- 
>inj^g if A l^rfinr atnfiberof feseaidiers wen nddttg contribatimis to the woik. That way. Hie stadies 

wouldn't cite previOM studies by the same investigators. 

Second, the researdh has been used to ... to make a case for music education in schools. As you 
probably already know, botfiitrasfc iiid ait have been tetttoved frbni dtt ctnriculum in many sdid6ls 
bet^se of budget cuts. And um. the way that the research has been presented outside of the academic 

community has often been less than scientific. I mean, even if you agree that music is important to chil- 
dren, as I do, it doesn't follow that the results of these studies conclude that the music programs should 

aitf'ii i ^^i ^ l ^ 'S^liitt^^ Iheif reports with conclusions tifat ttie ofiPBd researchecs did nil'piit 

CHcay, third, an entire industry has grown up around the "Mozart Effect." Children's publishers have 
conie dtt Widi A nuimlier of products that claim to make bdries smarter. Audio tapes and toys with clas- 
sical music cues are becoming popular among parmts who want to give their children an intellectual 
advantage before they begin school. So it seems to me that the rush to sell the idea to parents muddies 
the v/Bitet because the toy companies inteiject tibe teseaich into advertisiiig copy in such a way lAat'tte 
ad itself appears to be a legitimate conclusion of the studies cited. You see, we just don't have very 
much information about the way the brain processes music. We may be able to conclude that there's 
some benefit, the so-called "Mozart Effect," but how does that happen? We do know quite a lot about 
the way that the human brain processes language^ and . . . and when we get to that pioilit in our under- 
standing of music, then the explanations that are currently so speculative in the inurife I t afea r ch will be 
more convincing, and then any programs and products developed will be more valuable. 
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Answer Key— iBT 



Reading 










1. (A) 


9. (A) 


17. (D) 


25. (D) 


33. (C) 


2.(C) 


to. (D) 


1II.(Q 


2«.(B)(Q(D) 


34. (B) 


3. (D) 


11. (C) 


19. (C) 


27. (B) 


35. (D) 


4. (B) 


12. (B) 


20. (D) 


28. (A) 


36. (B) 


5. (A) 


13. (A) (E) (F) 


21. (A) 


29. (B) 


37. (D) 


6. (C) 


14. (B) 


22. (B) 


30. (B) 


38. (D) 


7. (A) 


15. (C) 


23. (B) 


31. (A) 


39. (A)(D)(E) 


8. (D) 


16. (C) 


24. (B) 


32. (D) 




Listening 










1. (C) 


8. (C) 


15. (C) 


22. (B) 


29. (B) 


2. (B) (C) 


9. (C) 


16. (C) 


23. (D) 


30. (C) 


3.(8) 


1ft (C) 


17. (C) 


24. (C) 


31. (A) (C) 


4. (D) 


11. (A) 


18. (C) 


25. (B) 


32. (A) 


5. (B) 


12. (B) 


19. (B) 


26. (A) (B) 


33. (B) 


«. (C) 


13. (B) (C) 


20. (C) 


27. (C) 


34. (A) 


7. (B)(C) 


14. (D) 


21. (B)(D)YES(A)(C)NO 28. (B) 





Spealcing 

For evaluation of this section, refer to checklists on pages 387 and 392. 



Wrmng 

For evahiation of this sectimi, rrfer to checklirtu on pages 453 and 463. 



, NOTES . 



